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A Note on Transliteration and Translation 


When transliterating quotations, Russian book titles, and bibliographical 
references in the footnotes, I have made use of the Library of Congress trans¬ 
literation system for Russian with some minor revisions. Personal and place 
names, however, are referred to in accordance with the conventional English 
spelling of Russian names, i.e. as they would normally appear on maps, in 
newspapers, and published translations of novels, for instance: Andrey Pla¬ 
tonov, but Andrei Bely. 

Translations are mine unless otherwise stated. On the first occurrence, the 
title of a novel will be given in Russian, and in cases where a published trans¬ 
lation in English already exists, the English title will be given in brackets. In 
other cases, my own translations of titles appear in square brackets. Subse¬ 
quent references to the novels in the text are according to their English titles. 
The only exceptions are Viktor Pelevin’s Generation P’ and Dmitry Bykov’s 
ZhD, which will be referred to consistently by their Russian titles. All quota¬ 
tions, however, will refer to the Russian editions. 
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1. At the Crossroads of History 


Anybody who wishes to control a society 
first controls the narrative of the society. 

Salman Rushdie 1 

On New Year’s Eve 1999, towards the very end of the century, the President 
of the Russian Federation Boris Yeltsin announced his premature resignation 
from office. He apologized for not having lived up to the expectations of the 
people, and for having been naive in thinking it possible to achieve progress 
through shock therapy. On that same day he also announced the appoint¬ 
ment of the then-prime minister Vladimir Putin as acting president, who 
then set out to articulate his vision of the future of the country. 

At the beginning of the 1990s, once the Soviet monolith had been disman¬ 
tled, hopes ran high, the future was open, but the present was uncertain and 
it was moving fast. As a consequence, attempts to forecast and shape the 
future of the country engaged Western, as well as Russian experts. Various 
groups of politicians, sociologists, political scientists, and journalists were 
founded, sometimes with a formal character with statutes and membership, 
in order to understand the wheels that had been set in motion, and to influ¬ 
ence the choice of direction of future policies. 2 

The time immediately before and after 1991 was a turning point in Rus¬ 
sian history marked by conflicting narratives about the past, present, and 
future. This conflict lay at the foundation of a polarity in late Soviet culture 
between, on the one hand, official culture, i.e. the officially recognized - and 
permitted - art, the purpose of which was to promote, or at least not contra- 


1 Quoted from a seminar held in Stockholm with Salman Rushdie and Roberto Saviano, 
broadcast by Swedish national television (SVT) on 26 November 2008. 

2 Based on my conversations with Georgy Satarov, himself one of the original members of one 
such group called ‘Club-93’, a leading Russian expert on corruption, and during the 1990s 
advisor to President Boris Yeltsin. 
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diet, the ideological tenets of the state and the Communist party, and, on the 
other hand, banned works - particularly literary ones, which were neverthe¬ 
less present, either in Western ( tamizdat) publications smuggled into the 
Soviet Union, or in samizdat editions manually copied on typewriters and 
disseminated from hand to hand. Illegal literature comprised, despite the 
risks involved in possessing it, an alternative point of view, or even an alter¬ 
native truth that contested the official one promulgated by the state. 3 

One important result of the perestroika years, and the new openness of 
glasnost, was the abolishment of literary censorship. A tidal wave of poetry 
and prose previously unpublished in the Soviet Union was unleashed. And 
finally, in 1989, the journal Novyi Mir published George Orwell’s anti- 
utopian novel Nineteen Eighty-Four (1949), a novel that in samizdat versions 
had been a point of reference for decades among Soviet dissidents (in inter¬ 
nal or external exile) criticising the flaws of the Soviet system. 4 Against the 
background of Soviet reality, Orwell’s novel was primarily read, and stood 
out, as a satire of Soviet life. Evgenii Zamyatin’s My (We), written 1919-1920 
and first published in English translation in 1924, to which Orwell was in¬ 
debted, had been published in 1988 by the publisher Kniga. 5 Aldous Huxley’s 
Brave New World (originally published in 1932) followed in 1990, along with 
Russian anti-utopian novels by emigre writers, such as Vladimir Nabokov’s 
Priglashenie na kazn' (Invitation to a Beheading) (1936) and Vasily Aksy¬ 
onov’s Ostrov Krym (The Island of Crimea) (1981). 6 Although the entire gen¬ 
re could be seen as offering non-official alternatives to the official truths, 
Orwell’s novel was perhaps the most emblematic. 


3 On this dichotomy in late Soviet culture, see for instance: Alexei Yurchak, Everything was 
forever, until it was no more: The last Soviet generation (Princeton & Oxford: Princeton Uni¬ 
versity Press, 2006), and: Boris Groys: ‘The Other Gaze: Russian Unoffical Art’s View of the 
Soviet World’, Ales Erjavec, ed.: Postmodernism and the Postsocialist Condition: Politicized Art 
under Late Socialism (Ewing: University of California Press, 2003), 55-89. 

4 For an account of the Soviet reception of Orwell’s novel and its importance, see Jay Berg¬ 
man, ‘Reading Fiction to Understand the Soviet Union: Soviet Dissidents in Orwell’s 1984’, 
History of European Ideas 23, no. 5-6 (1997), 173-92. 

5 Zamyatin’s attempts to have the novel published in his homeland proved futile, and thus the 
English translation appeared before the first edition in Russian. For an in-depth study of 
Zamyatin’s struggle, see Julie Curtis, ‘Istoriia izdaniia romana “My”, perevody i publikatsii’, 
M. Liubimova & Dzh. Kurds (eds.), Evgenii Zamiatin “My”: Tekst i materialy k tvorcheskoi 
istorii romana (Saint Petersburg: Mir’, 2011), 499-534. 

6 The novels by Nabokov and Aksyonov where were published in the Soviet Union only in 
1988 and 1990, respectively. 
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More than twenty years have passed since the demise of the utopian idea 
that was the promulgated goal of Soviet ideology, but the legacy of Orwell 
still seems to linger on, even though the problems of the 21 st century may be 
different from those of the totalitarian past, and while the events of 1991 did 
not spawn an immediate explosion of anti-utopian prose, this has in fact 
occured during the first decades of the new century. Anti-utopian novels 
flourish, and this development continues at an increasing pace, which has 
prompted at least one scholar, Alexander Chantsev, to speak of an ‘anti- 
utopia factory’ in contemporary Russian literature. 7 

Following the long Russian tradition of literary responses to societal 
change, the literary anti-utopian genre has gained new momentum at the 
beginning of the 21 st century. It is a genre which (along with its utopian 
counterpart) is built around dialogue with the external, non-fictional, world, 
and which many writers in the contemporary Russian literary landscape have 
made use of, for various ends: to comment on the present, to understand the 
Soviet past, or to outline possible future perspectives for the country. 

This new wave of contemporary Russian anti-utopian novels published 
since the 1990s displays a more dynamic spectrum than the models offered 
by the classic novels by Zamyatin, Orwell and Huxley, or by the late-Soviet 
contributions, which were signs of their times and primarily manifested a 
black satire on the exhausted possibilities of the Soviet system, challenged 
fixed social dogmas, and in which the only possible future seemed to be a 
retrograde one. 8 


1.1. The Aim of the Thesis 

The aim of this study is to trace the evolution of the Russian anti-utopian 
literary genre in the new post-Soviet environment after the demise of the 


7 Aleksandr Chantsev: ‘The Antiutopia Factory: The Dystopian Discourse in Russian Litera¬ 
ture of the Mid-2000s’, Russian Social Science Review 50, no. 4 (2009), 61-96. 

8 These late Soviet novels were written in a very specific historic context where any faith in the 
promises of a future communist utopia was long gone. The characteristics of this quite specific 
type of novel have been thoroughly analysed primarily by Edith W. Clowes, Russian Experi¬ 
mental Fiction: Resisting Ideology after Utopia (Princeton: Princeton UP, 1993). She labels this 
particular case ‘meta-utopia’. See also: Sally Dalton-Brown, ‘Signposting the Way to the City 
of Night: Recent Russian Dystopian Fiction’, Modern Language Review 90, no. 1 (1995), 
103-19. 
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Soviet socialist utopia. The genre has gained renewed importance at the be¬ 
ginning of the new century, and has been used variously as a means of deal¬ 
ing satirically with the Soviet past, of understanding the present, and of pon¬ 
dering possible courses into the future for the Russian Federation. However 
- and this is my hypothesis - the genre has been modified in ways which can 
be seen to be responding to social and political changes on a global scale. The 
waning power of the nation state, in particular, and its broken monopoly as 
the bearer of social projects marks a new context, which is not shared by the 
classic works of the genre. 

In this study, I will focus first and foremost on the development of the an¬ 
ti-utopian generic form in three novels, which might be called ‘transitional 
novels’ - for want of a better term - from the ‘anti-totalitarian’ mode of the 
past to the new wave of novels published in the 2000s. 

These novels are: Tatyana Tolstaya’s Kys' (The Slynx), published in 2001, 
written between 1986 and 2000; Viktor Pelevin’s Generation P’ (1999); 9 and 
Vladimir Sorokin’s Ledianaia Trilogiia (Ice Trilogy) - a trilogy generated by 
the initial novel Led (Ice) (2002) subsequently completed by a prequel - Put' 
Bro [Bro’s Path] (2004), and a sequel - 23000 (2005). The rationale for 
choosing these novels is, firstly, that they in distinct, but different ways make 
use of an anti-utopian dialogical structure, and elaborate on the representa¬ 
tion of space and/or time. Secondly, they are significant works with artistic 
value by three writers who have left an important mark (and, indeed, contin¬ 
ue to do so) on the Russian literary field. Thirdly, the material has been cho¬ 
sen because it covers, given the timespan of the writing of The Slynx, a period 
that encompasses the last years of Soviet perestroika, the collapse of the Sovi¬ 
et Union, and the presidency of Boris Yeltsin during the 1990s. 

These novels are also important because they experiment with the anti- 
utopian genre at a time when the notion of utopia appeared to be dead, not 
only from a socio-political point of view before and after the demise of the 
Soviet utopian state ideology, but also as a philosophical and aesthetic conse¬ 
quence of the postmodern belief in the death of all grand narratives, as de¬ 
scribed by Jean-Fram^ois Lyotard. 


9 Pelevin’s novel will be referred to by its original title here, and not by one of the two titles 
used in published English translations: Babylon and Homo Zapiens. 
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In the concluding part of this study I will probe, however, the extension of 
the anti-utopian genre of the 1990s into the 2000s by examining a number 
novels that have been recently produced by this ‘anti-utopia factory’: Dmitry 
Bykov’s ZhD (2006); 10 Olga Slavnikova’s 2017 (2006); Vladimir Sorokin’s 
Den' Oprichnika (Day of the Oprichnik) (2006); Dmitry Glukhovsky’s Metro 
2033 (2005); Andrei Rubanov’s Khlorofiliia [Chlorophylia] (2009); Anna 
Starobinets’s Zhivushchii (The Living) (2011), and, finally, Viktor Pelevin’s 
S.N.U.F.F. (2011). These texts have been chosen in order to cover a wider 
spectrum of novels which, for various reasons, may be read, at least in part, 
as anti-utopian. 

The evolution of Russian anti-utopian novels during the 1990s occurred 
in a very specific context. The Russian Federation was one of fifteen succes¬ 
sor states occupying the territory of the collapsed Soviet Union. The political 
transition from Soviet rule also called for a break with Soviet history along 
with Soviet traditions and institutions. The 1990s saw the abolition of the 
censorship of literature, a process which had begun during perestroika. 
Probably for the first time in Russian history, artists were free to express 
their opinions on social issues. At the same time, postmodern aesthetics had 
gained strong momentum at the end of the Soviet era in the cultural under¬ 
ground, in the visual arts (for instance, the Moscow conceptualists), as well 
as in prose and poetry (Dmitri Prigov, Vladimir Sorokin, Lev Rubinstein). 
Postmodernism (in its various forms) had for a couple of decades encour¬ 
aged the dissolution of hierarchies, had called into question traditional 
norms, and, perhaps most importantly, had treated history (often by means 
of irony, satire, and parody) as yet another narrative. As a consequence, one 
important feature of the influence of postmodern aesthetics is that the bor¬ 
ders of literary genres have become increasingly fluid. 11 Therefore, one of the 
guiding questions in this study will be: What makes us recognize a novel as 
anti-utopian at a time when the idea of utopia may appear obsolete, when the 
hegemony of nation states has been challenged for several decades, and when 
art has been drawn towards the aesthetics of hybridity? To this end it will be 


10 The English translation was given the title Living Souls, one of many possible interpretations 
of the acronym ZhD. Because of the title’s ambiguity, I prefer to use the Russian title here. 

11 Linda Hutcheon, A Poetics of Postmodernism: History, Theory, Fiction (New York & Lon¬ 
don: Routledge, 1988), 9. 
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necessary to draw on sociological as well as literary studies in order to ana¬ 
lyse this evolution in post-Soviet anti-utopian novels. 

Although literary anti-utopias have been the subject of a vast range of 
studies, the problem as to what comprises the genre is too often skimmed 
over. In order to prepare for the analytical parts of this study I will now turn 
to this question and synthesize an analytic framework based on three typolo¬ 
gies of the poetics of this genre. 

In Western tradition ‘dystopia’ is used by most scholars, while ‘anti- 
utopia’ is the preferred term in Russia. 12 Many Western scholars (from Ernst 
Bloch to Frederic Jameson and Tom Moylan) have distanced themselves 
from the term ‘anti-utopia’, on the grounds that it should be reserved for a 
questioning of utopianism - the endeavour to set up, and strive for, a utopi¬ 
an ideal. 13 

I prefer to use the term ‘anti-utopia’ mainly for two reasons. Firstly, it ex¬ 
presses, better than ‘dystopia’, the dialogic character of the genre, rather than 
being mere a negation of utopia, and thus envisages the dialogue between the 
anti-utopian fiction and a utopian narrative layer, against which it is di¬ 
rected. Secondly, in order to deal with works of art, the idea of a bad place, as 
is etymologically imbedded in the prefix ‘dys-’, makes the term less useful, as 
this evaluation predominantly lies in the eye of the beholder - the reader. 14 A 
more elaborate discussion of the problems of terminology will follow below. 


12 ‘Dystopia’ as a literary denominator was introduced in 1952 by Glenn Robert Negley & J. 
Max Patrick in their The Quest for Utopia: An Anthology of Imaginary Societies ([1952] Col¬ 
lege Park, Maryland: McGrath Publishing Company, 1971), 298. Negley and Patrick prided 
themselves for having coined the term, which was only true in the case of the literary genre, as 
John Stuart Mill had been recorded using the word as early as 1868. See also: Sarah Ljung- 
quist: Den litterdra utopin och dystopin i Sverige 1734-1940 (Hedemora: Gidlunds Forlag, 
2001), 18-19. 

13 For instance, the philosopher Nikolai Berdyaev’s critical views of utopias in general could be 
seen as an example of this strictly limited definition of ‘anti-utopia’. See Ruth Levitas, The 
Concept of Utopia (Hempstead: Philip Allan, 1990), 26. 

14 Examples of true dystopias (not anti-utopias) could, for instance, be seen in the representa¬ 
tions of a depraved and decadent Europe as seen in American horror movies of the 1920s and 
30s. See Michael Tapper, Hollywood Horror: Europe as American Dystopia, CFE Working 
Paper Series, No. 7, 2000. 
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1.2. Utopia and Anti-utopia 

As a literary genre, anti-utopia has grown out of utopia, a genre established 
by Thomas More in 1516 with the publication of his Utopia. The book de¬ 
picts an imaginary country called Utopia on an unknown remote island dis¬ 
covered by a ship, and the social structure of this non-existent, but happy 
and desirable, place is represented in detail. The term coined by Thomas 
More was ambiguous from the start. Originally written in Latin, the neolo¬ 
gism ‘utopia’ was a pun, consciously drawing on the intertwining of the 
Greek prefixes in ‘ou-topos’ (a non-existent place) and ‘eu-topos’ (a good 
place) and depending on whether it was pronounced in Latin or English. The 
word ‘utopia’ soon entered the vocabulary of many languages, but has since 
acquired parallel meanings as a literary genre, a non-existent place, and per¬ 
haps most importantly, a way of thinking about social questions and how to 
organize a good society. The term has thus come to signify both the concep¬ 
tion of a desirable place (often specified as utopianism), and the artistic rep¬ 
resentation of it. 

Central to More’s pioneering work was the contrast between the literary 
world and the contemporary world of the reader. Imbedded in the narrative 
was a critique of contemporary England, which relied on the reader’s ability 
to draw the necessary conclusions. The contrast between the description of a 
strange and foreign land and the contemporary extra-textual world set the 
stage for the genre’s dialogic qualities. 

The ambiguity of the term has been transmitted in various definitions re¬ 
lating both to conceptions of utopia and to the literary genre - and, as we 
have seen, continues to confuse definitions of anti-utopia - depending on 
whether one regards utopia as a non-existent place, an ideal one, or even an 
ideal but impossible place - an unattainable ideal. Prior to Thomas More, 
there had been attempts to outline a desirable course for society, such as 
Plato’s Politeia, which were not entirely utopian but rather a proposed blue¬ 
print for those in power. Even though utopia proper was a product of the 
Renaissance and the Reformation, the two Judeo-Christian paradises of Eden 
and the World to Come, according to Manuel and Manuel, have ‘so tena- 
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cious a hold on Western consciousness that they are a constant presence - in 
multiple variations - in all subsequent utopian thought’. 15 

In her The Concept of Utopia, Ruth Levitas devotes a profound analysis to 
this ambiguous term, and tries to identify a common ground in the multi¬ 
tude of connotations where ‘utopia’ can suggest anything from a good but 
non-existent place to the utterly unrealistic, or even the very seed of totalitar¬ 
ianism. 16 Levitas arrives at one least common denominator, which I find 
most useful, since it dissociates itself from connotations of the unrealistic or 
unattainable: ‘The essence of utopia seems to be desire - the desire for a dif¬ 
ferent, better way of being’. 17 This definition is helpful and productive be¬ 
cause it leads away from the holistic (or totalitarian, if you will) aspect of the 
notion of ‘utopia’. Instead it directs us towards a more general nucleus of 
human striving for a better and more just society. The desirable may be un¬ 
realistic today, but not necessarily tomorrow. 18 


1.3. The Importance of Generic Tradition 

A literary anti-utopia is in essence a parody of the represented ideal society 
of the literary utopia. Whether as a text or conception, anti-utopia probes the 
validity of utopia. The anti-utopian novel is indebted to its utopian predeces¬ 
sor and forms a dialogical symbiosis with it. In his definition of literary uto¬ 
pias, Gary Saul Morson presents three criteria that need to be satisfied if a 
work is to be considered a literary utopia. First it has to be written in ‘the 
tradition of previous utopian literary works’. Second, ‘it depicts (or is taken 
to depict) an ideal society’. Third, ‘it advocates (or is taken to advocate) the 
realization of that society’. 19 The importance of the generic tradition is equal- 


15 Frank E. Manuel and Fritzie P. Manuel, Utopian Thought in the Western World (Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass.: The Belknap Press of Harvard UP, 1979), 33-42. 

16 Levitas, 156. 

17 Ibid, 181. 

18 Lyman Tower Sargent is close to Ruth Levitas’s position when he defines Utopia as ‘a good 
or significantly better society that provides a generally satisfactory and fulfilling life for most 
of its inhabitants’. Lyman Tower Sargent: ‘The problem of the “Flawed utopia”: A Note on the 
Costs of Eutopia’, in Raffaella Baccolini and Tom Moylan, eds.: Dark Horizons: Science Fiction 
and the Dystopian Imagination (New York & London: Routledge, 2003), 225. 

19 Gary Saul Morson, The Boundaries of Genre: Dostoevsky’s Diary of a Writer and the Tradi¬ 
tions of Literary Utopia (Austin: University of Texas Press, 1981), 74. 
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ly important for anti-utopian literary works. Morson exemplifies this by 
referring to how motifs in Orwell’s Nineteen Eighty-Four are developed from 
motifs that occurred in We, while We, in its turn, developed motifs from 
Dostoevsky’s Notes from Underground (1864) and the legend of the Grand 
Inquisitor in The Brothers Karamazov (1880). 20 

Utopian literature flourished particularly in the 19 th century when utopian 
thinking played an important role in the construction of modern society, and 
thus left an important imprint on the genre tradition. In the Russian context, 
the single most influential work was probably Nikolai Chernyshevsky’s Chto 
Delat'? (WhatIs to Be Done?), first published in 1863. A social utopia, it drew 
on the sentiments of the 1860s as a new age and an era of liberation, and, in 
Irina Paperno’s words, offered ‘not a negatively defined image, but a coher¬ 
ent and all-encompassing positive program of behavior, from important 
social actions to minor details of domestic arrangement’, as well as a ‘model 
of an ideal living arrangement’. 21 The novel caused Dostoevsky to critically 
respond with Notes from Underground, but it also came to influence social 
theoreticians like Lenin, Kropotkin, and Rosa Luxemburg, and as such be¬ 
came the object of Zamyatin’s warning about the consequences of the pro¬ 
grammatic construction of Russian society during the first post¬ 
revolutionary years. 

In the 20 th -century tradition, Zamyatin’s We (1920), Aldous Huxley’s 
Brave New World (1932), and Orwell’s Nineteen Eighty-Four (1949), have 
been dominant in defining the genre of‘anti-utopia’ (in Russia), and ‘dysto¬ 
pia’ (in the West), and are frequently referred to as the ‘classic’ works of the 
genre. Given the historical period in which these novels were written and 
published, the totalitarian regimes of the Soviet Union and Nazi Germany 
formed a discursive prism through which not only these novels, but the en¬ 
tire genre was perceived as ‘anti-totalitarian’, an epithet which was bestowed 
upon them only after the Second World War as a reaction to the fear of the 
realization and proliferation of the Soviet system. 22 


20 Morson, 115-16 

21 Irina Paperno: Chernyshevsky and the Age of Realism: A Study in the Semiotics of Behavior 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1988), 15, and 172. 

22 See Martin Schafer: Science Fiction als Ideologiekritik (Stuttgart: Metzler, 1997), 15. 
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The totalitarian endeavour to create a better world for mankind was an 
extreme extension of the rational belief of modernity that not only society, 
but also humanity itself could be moulded. Though the idea was indeed uto¬ 
pian (in the sense of social theory), its ultimate outcome was in many re¬ 
spects dystopian, implying a horrendous place. The oppression which was 
the result of totalitarian utopias in the 20 th century was an extreme case of a 
tension present in any utopian imagination. As Manuel and Manuel state in 
their Utopian Thought in the Western World, ‘Ever since Thomas More, Uto¬ 
pians had distinguished between desires they allowed and desires they would 
repress’. 23 Thus, no matter how good the intentions, the desires that utopia 
purports to fulfil are never uncontested. There is always a flip side, another 
perspective or desire which calls into question a given utopian vision. 

Darko Suvin is among the many scholars that have highlighted anti¬ 
socialism as the historical intertext of anti-utopia, first and foremost on the 
grounds that Soviet-style state socialism was the strongest proposed utopian 
paradigm in the world during the years 1915-1975. 24 Even if the ‘classic’ 
anti-utopian novels were directed at more than state socialism, it is this in¬ 
terpretation that proved to be the most prevalent, in scholarly works as well 
as in the popular consciousness. When the ban on dissident literature was 
finally lifted during perestroika and anti-utopian novels were allowed to be 
printed, they were read, as already mentioned, first and foremost as a cri¬ 
tique of the crumbling Soviet system, even though there was never one exclu¬ 
sive target of critique in these novels. 25 Thus, the ideological polarity of the 
Cold War affected the perception of the anti-utopian genre and helped to 
establish a stereotypical treatment of it, in the West as well as in the former 
Soviet space. The totalitarian utopia is, however, only one aspect of the genre 
tradition. 


23 Manuel and Manuel, 768. 

24 Darko Suvin, ‘Theses on Dystopia 2001’, in Raffaella Baccolini and Tom Moylan, eds.: Dark 
Horizons: Science Fiction and the Dystopian Imagination (New York & London: Routledge, 
2003), 189. 

25 Thus, the fact that Zamyatin’s novel also was intended as a critique of American industrial 
Fordism was overshadowed by the aspects that warned of the increasingly authoritarian and 
totalitarian rule in Soviet Russia. 
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1.4. Reaction against Utopia: 

A Confusion of Terminology 

As a literary genre, utopia is often used as an all-embracing term that in¬ 
cludes both the classical utopias following Thomas More’s genre-defining 
Utopia (1516) and the classic anti-utopian novels of the 20 th century, which 
parodied the idealistic descriptions characteristic of utopian narratives: the 
aforementioned novels by Zamyatin, Huxley, and Orwell, along with works 
like Andrey Platonov’s Chevengur or Vladimir Nabokov’s Invitation to a 
Beheading. Thus, the term ‘utopia’ is sometimes used inclusively (to also 
embrace anti-utopia/dystopia), and sometimes exclusively, where it relates 
merely to an ideal world or ideal state of affairs. The popular usage of the 
word to refer to something utterly unrealistic only contributes to the confu¬ 
sion. 

Yulia Latynina has described utopia and anti-utopia as genres, the defin¬ 
ing feature of which is that the main actor in both is the state, whereas the 
state in anti-utopian works is also ‘an organization for carrying out rituals’. 26 
This is a definition fully in accordance with the traditional view of the genre, 
but its validity is less certain today. In a world where the global economy has 
limited the power of state economic policy and the rights of the individual 
have increased in relation to the collective, the location of power does not 
necessarily coincide with the state, nor are national governments the main 
agents of power. 

In her study of anti-utopian fiction, Erika Gottlieb claims that: ‘in dysto¬ 
pia the writer projects his worst fear of an evil society, and fear is definitely a 
more dramatic, more exciting literary ingredient than hope’. 27 Elsewhere, she 
applies a more productive, though somewhat contradictory, definition. In 
speaking of We, Brave New World, and Nineteen Eighty-four, she states that 
‘it becomes obvious that each dystopian society contains within it seeds of a 
utopian dream’. 28 Once again, the unfortunate etymology of the term ‘dysto¬ 
pia’ tends to promote a stereotypical treatment of the genre as a worst case 
scenario, which few novels in fact match. 


26 Iulia Latynina: ‘V ozhidanii Zolotogo Veka: Ot skazki k antiutopii’, Oktiabr', 1989:6, 178. 

27 Erika Gottlieb: Dystopian Fiction East and West: Universe of Terror and Trial (Montreal & 
Kingston: McGill-Queen’s University Press, 2001), 271. 

28 Ibid, 8. 
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An interesting example of the difficulty involved in coming to terms with 
this terminological discrepancy is the work of Lyman Tower Sargent, one of 
the leading scholars in Western Utopian studies. In a work of 1988 he used 
‘utopia’ to denote an overarching literary genre. Besides the positive ‘eutopia’ 
he discerns ‘dystopia’, which he defines as ‘a non-existent society described 
in detail that the author intended a contemporaneous reader to view as con¬ 
siderably worse than the society in which that reader lived’, but he also dis¬ 
cerns ‘utopian satire’, which is defined by the author’s intention that the 
non-existent society should be viewed as a criticism of contemporary socie¬ 
ty. 29 In a subsequent work, however, he presents a modified definition: ‘Dys¬ 
topia or negative utopia - a non-existent society described in considerable 
detail and normally located in time and space that the author intended a 
contemporaneous reader to view as criticism of the contemporary society’. 30 
Most scholars would probably agree with this definition as a common de¬ 
nominator. Even though we have retreated here from the narrow idea of a 
nightmarish society, the definition is still too general and imprecise. 

Finally, in an article published in 2003, Sargent comes closer to the core of 
this problem when he discusses the proposed sub-category of a ‘flawed uto¬ 
pia’, which, in his words, ‘refers to works that present what appears to be a 
good society until the reader learns of some flaw that raises questions about 
the basis for its claim to be a good society. The flawed utopia tends to invade 
the territory already occupied by the dystopia, the anti-utopia, and the criti¬ 
cal utopia and dystopia’. 31 I believe this definition illustrates how a generic 
bifurcation runs the risk of being counter-productive, and instead of defin¬ 
ing the genre only causes us not to see the wood for the trees. 

A similar attempt to come to grips with these elusive terms is made by 
Darko Suvin, who, like Lyman Tower Sargent, divides ‘utopia’, which he uses 
as a common term for representations of radical differences in comparison 
to an author’s own society, into ‘eutopia’ and ‘dystopia’ (which Suvin also 


29 Lyman Tower Sargent: British and American Utopian Literature, 1516-1985: An Annotated, 
Chronological Bibliography (New York & London: Garland Publishing Inc., 1988), p. xii. 

30 Lyman Tower Sargent: ‘The Three Faces of Utopianism Revisited’, quoted in: Gottlieb, 
287n4. 

31 Lyman Tower Sargent: ‘The Problem of the “Flawed Utopia”: A Note on the Costs of Euto¬ 
pia’, in Raffaella Baccolini and Tom Moylan, eds.: Dark Horizons: Science Fiction and the 
Dystopian Imagination (New York & London: Routledge, 2003), 225. 
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names alternatively ‘cacotopia’), where ‘eutopia’ depicts socio-political insti¬ 
tutions, norms, and human relations organized according to a far better 
principle than in the author’s own society. Accordingly, what Suvin calls 
‘dystopia’ is ‘organized according to a radically less perfect principle. The 
radical difference in both cases is judged from the point of view and within 
the value system of a discontented social class or congeries of classes, as re¬ 
flected through the writer’. 32 Suvin further elaborates on the notion as fol¬ 
lows: 

Dystopia in its turn divides into anti-utopia and what I shall call ‘simple’ dys¬ 
topia. Anti-utopia finally turns out to be a dystopia, but one explicitly de¬ 
signed to refute a currently proposed eutopia. It is a pretended eutopia - a 
community whose hegemonic principles pretend to its being more perfectly 
organized than any thinkable alternative, while our representative “camera 
eye” and value-monger finds out it is significantly less perfect than an alterna¬ 
tive, a polemic nightmare. “Simple” Dystopia (so-called to avoid inventing yet 
another prefix to to|>ia) is a straightforward dystopia, that is, one which is not 
also an anti-utopia. 3 

What Suvin calls here ‘simple’ dystopia takes the etymology of the word at 
face value - a nightmare without a dialogic relationship with a proposed 
ideal. 

Anti-utopia, on the other hand, is, in the way that I shall use the term, the 
representation and manifestation of a utopian metanarrative implemented in 
some fictional reality, but this implementation is not complete, it is contra¬ 
dictory and has flaws. 34 1 therefore position my usage of ‘anti-utopia’ close to 
Sargent’s ‘flawed dystopia’ and Suvin’s ‘anti-utopia’. 

In contrast to the socially oriented utopian genre in the tradition of 
Thomas More, with its revolutionary aim of exploring a desirable recon¬ 
struction of society, anti-utopia is first and foremost a fictional genre - a 
product of art. But it is a genre that heavily depends on the tendency to cri¬ 
tique a given society. 35 As with satire, the anti-utopian novel (or movie for 


32 Suvin, 188-9. 

33 Ibid, 189. 

34 My use of these notions is similar to their treatment by Boris Lanin. See Boris Lanin: Russ- 
kaia literaturnaia antiutopia (Moscow, 1993). 

35 Gottlieb, 283. 
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that matter) creates a dialogic tension in relation to its beholder. 36 Because of 
these dialogic qualities, it is a genre—however literary—that at times may be 
seen as intersecting with science, philosophy, sociology, and ideology. 37 

One important consequence of this hybridity is that analyses of works in 
the genre often ignore the aesthetics in favour of studies of specific discours¬ 
es. A telling example of this approach is Krishan Kumar, who in his study of 
utopian and anti-utopian literature (Utopia and Anti-Utopia in Modern 
Times) gives preference to function over form, whereby he claims that ‘the 
didactic purpose overwhelms any literary aspiration’, and continues ‘the 
literary form of utopia is not an important concern of this study, nor perhaps 
should it be in any serious treatment of utopia’. 38 Such a stance is not un¬ 
common in scholarly works, but is, in my opinion, unfortunate. To ignore 
the aesthetic aspects of the represented utopian or anti-utopian world is to 
ignore the literary qualities of the text and reduce it to a discourse. Such fo¬ 
cus on the philosophical and sociological aspects is not uncommon, and has, 
in turn, given rise to the generic stereotypes that are still dominant. For all 
the abundant body of scholarly works dedicated to literary anti-utopias, rela¬ 
tively few examine what really characterizes their poetics. 


1.5. Is Utopia Really Dead? 

At the end of the 1980s, the lessons drawn from the relaxation of Soviet poli¬ 
cy during perestroika and the end of the Cold War caused thinkers like Fran¬ 
cis Fukuyama to express a general doubt in the possibility of any utopia. In 
his influential, and controversial, article ‘The End of History?’ Fukuyama 
interpreted the triumph of Western liberalism as the end of history, since the 
only - as it then seemed - contender had left the stage. 39 According to this 
view, the end of the Cold War would seem to imply the end of utopianism 
per se. 


36 See Olga Pavlova, Metamorfozy literaturnoi utopii: Teoreticheskii aspekt (Volgograd: Vol- 
gogradskoe nauchnoe izdatel'stvo, 2004), 8; and Anne Cranny Francis, referred to in: Sarah 
Ljungquist: Den litterdra utopin och dystopin i Sverige 1734-1940 (Hedemora: Gidlunds For- 
lag, 2001), 25. 

37 Pavlova, 16. 

38 Krishan Kumar: Utopia and Anti-Utopia in Modern Times (Oxford & New York: Basil 
Blackwell, 1987), 25. 

39 Francis Fukuyama: ‘The End of History?’, National Interest 1989: 16, 3-18. 
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A similar conclusion was reached at about the same time by Boris Groys 
in his ‘Gesamtkunstwerk Stalin’: ‘It turned out that the utopia in which the 
Soviet people had been living was the last one, while its bankruptcy signified 
for the West just as great a loss as it did for its unfortunate inhabitants’. 40 
Furthermore, Groys echoes Fukuyama when he states that ‘The entire world 
entered the posthistorical phase when - and here Stalin’s experiment played 
a vital role - it lost its faith that history could be overcome. For when history 
no longer strives toward consummation, it disappears, ceases to be history, 
stagnates’. 41 

When Mikhail Gorbachev was elected General Secretary in March 1985 
he set out to reanimate the ideological foundation (and the utopian ideal) of 
the state by advocating reforms, not only of the economy and society, but of 
the Communist Party itself. Thus, in order to save what could be saved of the 
belief in progress under the guidance of the Communist Party he launched 
‘perestroika’. The word soon entered many languages, and has become a 
signature of the late 1980s in the sense of the ‘reconstruction’ of socialist 
society along with the accompanying call for ‘glasnost’, a new openness 
which brought about limited democratization. 

Our primary interest here is not in the reforms in themselves but rather in 
Gorbachev’s attempt to revitalize the party ideology at a time when most 
citizens had long lost faith in it. Instead of rewriting the ideology, Gorbachev 
chose the rewriting of history. By going back to the Party’s Leninist roots, 
Gorbachev tried to make up for historical mistakes, and thus save a utopian 
conception of progress. This process brought political rehabilitation for 
members of Lenin’s Bolshevik Old Guard who, with a few exceptions, had 
perished during the Great Terror of 1937-38. 42 It was an attempt at rewriting 
the historical narrative of the country which was more far-reaching and pro- 


40 Quoted from: Boris Groys: The Total Art of Stalinism: Avant-Garde, Aesthetic Dictatorship, 
and Beyond, trans. Charles Rougle (London & New York: Verso, 2011), 110 (translation 
slightly adjusted). In the Russian Original: ‘OKa3anocb, uto yronnn, b KOTopoii >km jim coBeT- 
CKne moan, 6wna nocneflHeh n ee Kpax 03Hauan jr,na 3ana^a touho TaKyio ate noTepio, KaK n 
fs,nn ee HecuacTHbixatMTeneh’, Boris Groys, Iskusstvo utopii ([1993] Moscow, 2001), 137. 

41 Groys, The Total Art of Stalinism, 75. For the Russian original, see Iskusstvo utopii, 99-100. 

42 For a throurogh analysis of Gorbachev’s reforms, and the concepts of perestroika and glas¬ 
nost, see Kristian Petrov, Tillbaka till framtiden: Modernitet, postmodernitet och generation- 
sidentitet i Gorbacevs glasnost' och perestrojka (Huddinge: Sodertorns hogskola, 2006), 
137-42. 
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found than the Thaw and de-Stalinization of Nikita Khrushchev had been. 
But it came too late. The rift between the desires the state professed to fulfil 
and the real desires of the population had become too vast to bridge. Thus, 
the idea of a future socialist utopia was dead, and the country fell apart. 

By now, more than twenty years later, much scholarly effort has been put 
into analysing the events that led to the break-up of the Soviet Union. Cer¬ 
tainly, there were many concurrent factors at work and there will probably 
never be a consensus as to whether things could or should have turned out 
differently. With hindsight, by the 1980s, people’s lack of faith in the build¬ 
ing of a future communist society was apparent. Nikita Khrushchev’s predic¬ 
tion that Soviet society would have achieved communism by the year 1980 
had proved false, and few would be convinced otherwise. 43 And even though 
few believed in the system, still fewer could predict its impending collapse. 
But once it happened, as the anthropologist Alexei Yurchak has concluded, 
people somehow seemed to be prepared for it. 44 This ambiguity stemmed, at 
least partly, from the tension between the strong state and its bureaucracy, 
on the one hand, and its crumbling ideological raison d’etre on the other. But 
was this really the end of utopia? 

In her book Dreamworld and Catastrophe Susan Buck-Morss argues that 
the end of the Cold War was the demise not of utopia, but of ‘mass utopia’. 
Regardless of the differences in political regimes, the East and the West, she 
points out, shared a ‘utopian dream that industrial modernity could and 
would provide happiness for the masses’. 45 What has happened subsequently 
is that the individual has started to take precedence over the mass, and the 
economy has become increasingly separated from state politics. This shift, 
Buck-Morss argues, has radically affected the political culture of the world. 46 
This is a crucial point as the true revolution that has occurred in the world in 
recent decades has had less to do with the destruction of the Berlin Wall and 


43 See Mikhail Epstein: After the Future: The Paradoxes of Postmodernism & Contemporary 
Russian Culture (Amherst: University of Massachusetts Press, 1995), 71. His article from early 
1991 with the same title is a part of the book. 

44 Alexei Yurchak, Everything Was Forever, 1. The dissident Andrei Amalrik’s famous pam¬ 
phlet published in 1969 Will the Soviet Union Survive Until 1984? (Prosushchestvuet li Sovetskii 
Sojuz do 1984 goda?) turned out to be more prophetic than anyone imagined at the time. 

45 Susan Buck-Morss: Dreamworld and Catastrophe: The Passing of Mass Utopia in East and 
West (Cambridge & London: MIT Press, 2000), xiv. 

46 Ibid, 18-20. 
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the end of the Cold War than with the rise of global capital at the expense of 
the power of the nation state. In a later work, Boris Groys has used the term 
‘state desire’ to characterize the Soviet system. 47 Whether or not the end of 
the Soviet Union was the end of utopian state desire, the relationship be¬ 
tween the state and power is a significant recurrent motif in recent Russian 
anti-utopian fiction. 


1.6. Towards ‘Specialized’ Utopias 

Whether the present-day world is characterized by a lack of grand narratives 
(Lyotard), an endless proliferation of simulacra (Baudrillard), or the ‘cultural 
logic of late capitalism’ (Frederic Jameson), the nation state has lost much of 
its initiative in two important fields: the collective’s (the nation’s) precedence 
over the individual has diminished; and the state’s control of the economy 
has greatly decreased as the movement of capital has become faster and less 
regulated. This shift occurred gradually in the West, while in Russia and the 
other Soviet successor states it occurred very swiftly and coincided with the 
end of communist state ideology and territorial dissolution. 

This is a new situation. The ‘mass utopia’ is gone and has been replaced by 
a multitude of more limited utopias - ‘specialized utopias’ according to Ma¬ 
nuel and Manuel, forming a ‘narrative fabric’ according to Ralph Pordzik. 48 
Ruth Levitas, among others, regards the environmental movement as one 
example of this type of utopia. 49 But while the environmental movement is 
utopian, its aim is not to totally control society but rather to influence society 
locally as well as globally. The pursuit of a better world is more fragmented 
today, less holistic, and, at times, more democratic, with an increasing num¬ 
ber of horizontal networks. However, there are some shifts which have be¬ 
come more dominant on a larger scale than others. Globalization, virtualiza- 


' Boris Groys: ‘The Other Gaze: Russian Unoffical Art’s View of the Soviet World’, Ales 
Erjavec (Ed.): Postmodernism and the Postsocialist Condition: Politicized Art under Late Social¬ 
ism (Ewing: University of California Press, 2003), 80-1. 

48 Manuel and Manuel list as examples: political utopias, religious utopias, environmental 
utopias, sexual utopias, architectural utopias, Manuel and Manuel, 803. Ralph Pordzik: ‘Intro¬ 
duction: The Overlaid Spaces of Utopia’, in Ralph Pordzik (ed.), Futurescapes: Space in Utopi¬ 
an and Science Fiction Discourses (Amsterdam & New York: Rodopi, 2009), 19. 

49 Levitas, 185. 
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tion, and individualization form parts of today’s utopian framework, and 
claim to be committed to promoting progress. 

By the beginning of the 21 st century, global capitalism has replaced large- 
scale industrialization as the hub of economic politics. Some of the social 
systems of the welfare state are now dependent on the responsibility of the 
individual. Susan Buck-Morss points out the utopian faith (shared by both 
Russian politicians and American economists) put in the transition to a 
market economy in post-Soviet Russia in the early 1990s. Fast and radical 
privatization of the entire economy - through shock therapy - was promised 
to be the key to the future. Paradoxically, the rhetoric employed strongly 
resembled that of industrialization and collectivization under Stalin with 
their diffuse promises that the hardships of today would lead to a brighter 
tomorrow. 50 The difference was that the power of the state had drastically 
diminished. The transition was not only a transition to capitalism, but a 
transition to an increasingly globalized world. 

Though criticized, Michael Hardt and Antonio Negri’s Empire (2000) has 
been influential, not least in the Russian debate, and offers a comprehensive 
analysis of this new paradigm of transnational economic power at the ex¬ 
pense of the nation states. 51 Empire is what Hardt and Negri call the new 
logic of rule which controls economic and social production and exchange, 
and which has supplanted the power of nation states. This new rule is trans¬ 
national and has no territory of its own. It is a power that is not primarily 
located spatially. 

The striated space of modernity constructed places that were continually en¬ 
gaged in and founded on a dialectical play with their outsides. The space of 
imperial sovereignty, in contrast, is smooth. It might appear to be free of the 
binary divisions or striation of modern boundaries, but really it is criss¬ 
crossed by so many fault lines that it only appears as a continuous, uniform 
space. In this sense, the clearly defined crisis of modernity gives way to an 
omnicrisis in the imperial world. In this smooth space of Empire, there is no 
place of power - it is both everywhere and nowhere. Empire is an ou-topia, or 
really a non-place. 5 " 


50 Buck-Morss, 267-8. 

51 Michael Hardt and Antonio Negri, Empire (Cambridge & London: Harvard University 
Press, 2000). 

52 Ibid, 190. (Italics in the original) 
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The idea of power with no fixed geographical location is new. Thus, the au¬ 
thors are careful to point out that this new power is not American, it has no 
national allegiance, and its centre is not the United States. 53 But for all their 
critique they do not mourn the nation states. Possible resistance lies instead 
with equally ‘deterritorialized’ networks from below. 

Few scholars have taken such a versatile analytical approach to the mech¬ 
anisms of the present world order as sociologist Zygmunt Bauman. From 
different perspectives, not only from a top-to-bottom one, Bauman has stud¬ 
ied how relations between the individual and the collective have changed 
during the post-industrial era, which he calls ‘liquid modernity’. In Society 
under Siege, his primary focus is on the structural changes to society as an 
effect of globalization. In The Individualized Society, he switches focus to the 
problems of individualization, in which participation today is more or less 
compulsory, while the consequences of this altered relationship between the 
individual and the society are treated in Liquid Fear. 

Of particular interest here are Bauman’s analyses of the geographical and 
spatial consequences for our society in ‘liquid modernity’. As the new world 
economy has become extra-territorial and located somewhere outside the 
legal and ethical framework of the nation state, we have witnessed a degrada¬ 
tion of the physical place. 54 Geographical discontinuity no longer matters so 
much as the digital economy (along with digitalized communication), which 
connects every place, and makes time (or speed) the important dimension. 

Individualism could certainly be seen as a form of utopian ideal for right- 
wing politics with limited governmental interference in the life of the citi¬ 
zens. 55 In this shift from state-centred to individualistic policies, one of the 
most important and influential works was Robert Nozick’s Anarchy, State, 
and Utopia (1974), 56 where he argued that the rights of the individual must 
always take precedence over those of the collective or the state. Fie envisaged 
a ‘minimal state’, the role of which should be limited to guaranteeing the 


53 Ibid, 384. 

54 Zygmunt Bauman, Society under Siege (Cambridge: Polity, 2002), 78-9, and: The Individu¬ 
alized Society, (Cambridge: Polity, 2001), 38. 

55 See Levitas, 185-7. Here she argues that the policies of The New Right have a utopian di¬ 
mension in their idea for societal change. 

56 Anarchy, State, and Utopia was a libertarian response to John Rawls’s A Theory of Justice 
(1971). 
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basic status of these rights. The state should not regulate the economy, but let 
the market be governed by the voluntariness of economic transactions. A 
collective, he argued further, must not be initiated from above, but should 
only be founded on voluntary principles without state coercion. 57 

Another important shift in the contemporary world, as Bauman convinc¬ 
ingly argues, is that the notion of the future has lost its utopian prospects as 
the nation state has lost much of its power, since power and politics are be¬ 
coming increasingly separated. 58 The state remains rooted in its place while 
the new power is built on mobility. 59 In the individualized society the role of 
the state - as envisaged by Nozick - is concentrated more on providing pos¬ 
sibilities for the individual to realize his or her projects. 60 The future is no 
longer foreseeable; in Bauman’s words, it is ‘out of control’. 61 Therefore de¬ 
sires cannot wait - the pursuit of happiness and a meaningful life has shifted 
from ‘the contruction of a better tomorrow to the feverish chase for a differ¬ 
ent today . 62 Put briefly, the good life tends be viewed as nothing more than a 
string of pleasurable moments. 63 Having fewer responsibilities towards socie¬ 
ty, the individual is left to shape his own life, a form of positioning, which 
Bauman calls ‘life politics’ and defines as the construction and maintenance 
of identities on the public stage vacated by state politics. 64 If state politics 
needed leaders, then life politics needs idols to translate individual problems 
into public issues. 65 

Even though information technology is essential to the global economy, 
its most revolutionary aspect is its virtualization of society since it has come 
to influence our perception of the world perhaps more than we yet can eval¬ 
uate. Virtual reality is a realm that may be considered to be a true ou-topia (a 
non-existent place). Virtual reality is principally a new form of space, where 


57 Robert Nozick: Anarchy, State, and Utopia (Oxford: Blackwell, 1974). 

58 Bauman: Society under Siege, 178. 

59 Bauman, Ibid, 165. 

60 Bauman, The Individualized Society, 49-50. 

61 Bauman, Society under Siege, 143. 

62 Bauman, Ibid, 21. 

63 Bauman, Ibid, 155. 

64 Bauman, The Individualized Society, 140. 

65 Bauman, Society under Siege, 170. 
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you can spend your time, and even create your desires. Thus, a virtual state 
can have a power structure and a social life outside of the physical world. 66 

Within the virtual realm images are created with a more autonomous sta¬ 
tus than ever before. They are autonomous, independent of any other ‘reali¬ 
ty’, including states. At the same time, these images become increasingly 
important for society, as the whole of society becomes more virtualized. To¬ 
day the most powerful political weapon, one could argue, may not necessari¬ 
ly be economic or political power, but positive images - of democracy, stabil¬ 
ity, attraction etc. Such images create dependency whereas images of a state 
hinge on their participation in the global, transnational economy. But if the 
criteria for reality as such disappear into a stream of images then the borders 
between real and virtual states become blurred. 

Images, not least in advertising, have a utopian character. Ruth Levitas 
sees this as a prerequisite for its effectiveness: ‘Advertisements work, though, 
because they key into utopian images which are already present among the 
audience, reflecting their desires, their lack’. 67 That economic interests make 
use of images through advertising is of course not a phenomenon exclusive 
to the digital age. Still, digital media possess hitherto unseen possibilities for 
disseminating a commercial message, which has both a power aspect, and an 
ontological one, since digital images resemble reality. 


1.7. Multiple Metanarratives 

The notion of utopia frequently interweaves with notions such as ideology, 
myth, and other normative societal discourses. What is perceived as desirable 
no longer fits into a holistic ideology, and has been replaced by a multitude 
of competing normative discourses. Instead of‘utopia’ I will apply the notion 
of ‘metanarrative’. One reason for this choice is to avoid the stereotypical 
usage of ‘utopia’. In the contemporary context where ‘mass utopia’ has been 
replaced by clusters of discourses, I believe ‘metanarrative’ to be more func¬ 
tional as a common denominator. However, not even this term is without 


66 A telling example of this fusion of the virtual and the real is the virtual state NSK (Neue 
Slowenische Kunst), a self-appointed virtual society outside physical space, hut whose exist¬ 
ence had real consequences as people managed to escape a war-torn Bosnia with passports 
issued hy NSK. See Vadim Shtepa, Rutopiia (Yekaterinburg: Ul'tra.Kul'tura, 2004), 80. 

67 Levitas, 189. 
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problems, and this brings us to the core of one defining aspect of the post¬ 
modern. In one of the most quoted definitions, Jean-Francois Lyotard says: 

Simplifying to the extreme, I define postmodern as incredulity toward 
metanarratives. This incredulity is undoubtedly a product of progress in the 
sciences: but that progress in return presupposes it. To the obsolescence of 
the metanarrative apparatus of legitimation corresponds, most notably, the 
crisis of metaphysical philosophy and of the university institution which in 
the past relied on it. The narrative function is losing its functors, the great he¬ 
ro, the great dangers, its great voyages, its great goal. [...] The logic of maxi¬ 
mum performance is in no doubt inconsistent in many ways, particularly 
with respect to contradiction in the socio-economic field: it demands both 
less work (to lower production costs) and more (to lessen the social burden of 
the idle population). But our incredulity is now such that we no longer expect 
salvation to rise from these inconsistencies, as did Marx. 

Still, the postmodern condition is as much a stranger to disenchantment as 
it is to the blind positivity of delegitimation. Where, after the metanarratives, 
can legitimacy reside ? 68 

What Lyotard wanted to point out was that metanarratives were used with 
the aim of legitimizing authority and power. Originally published in 1979, 
Lyotard’s work could be seen as a symptomatic response to the 1970s, when 
the socialist metanarratives of the Eastern bloc had started to lose credibility, 
and the same could be said of the Western welfare state. 69 Metanarratives did 
not vanish, however, and now instead of a few grand metanarratives we have 
a multitude of particular ones. Most nation states are still dependent on 
metanarratives in order to uphold a national identity and to legitimize state 
power. That the Marxist metanarrative with its scientific claims to expressing 
historical necessity in mankind’s development has lost its sway does not 
mean that our need for metanarratives has vanished. 70 

In their study Retelling Stories, Framing Culture, John Stephens and 
Robyn McCallum use a definition of metanarrative which I consider fruitful 
as an analytic tool. 71 They define metanarrative as ‘the implicit and usually 
invisible ideologies, systems, and assumptions which operate globally in a 


68 Jean-Fran^ois Lyotard: Post-Modern Condition: A Report on Knowledge, ([1979] Minnesota: 
Minnesota UP, 1984), xxiv. 

69 This metanarrative void is a main topic in the aforementioned studies by Susan Buck-Morss 
and Alexei Yurchak ( Everything Was Forever). 

70 Cf. Christopher Butler: Postmodernism (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2002), 14-15. 

71 John Stephens and Robyn McCallum: Retelling Stories, Framing Culture: Traditional Story 
and Metanarratives in Children’s Literature (New York & London: Garland Publishing, 1998). 
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society to order knowledge and experience. Metanarratives have the function 
of maintaining conformity to socially determined and approved patterns of 
behaviour, which they do by offering positive role models, proscribing unde¬ 
sirable behaviour, and affirming the culture’s ideologies, systems, and insti¬ 
tutions’. 72 Metanarratives are contextual, and Stephens and McCallum ana¬ 
lyse how stories retold in children’s literature may be seen as a platform, 
where metanarratives express the dominant social values and attitudes of the 
context in which the retelling is done. 73 

Myth, ideology, and utopia all work within a metanarrative framework. 74 
In the same way as the notion of ‘utopia’ can be dismissed as something un¬ 
attainable, so too can the notion of ‘myth’. However, if this were true, they 
would not speak to us as they do. Rather, myths can be seen as metaphorical 
expressions of the insights and archetypal aspects of human consciousness. 75 
Of course, they too can be criticized with hindsight, which is the case for 
example with the feminist critique of the patriarchal aspects of classical 
myths, which have been traditionally handed down as general and universal. 

The importance and function of metanarratives presupposes an ethical 
dimension. Stephens and McCallum argue that an abstract ethical dimension 
‘is what determines that a particular narration has a value because it offers a 
patterned and shapely narrative structure, expresses significant and universal 
human experiences, interlinks “truth” and cultural heritage, and rests moral 
judgements within an ethical dimension’. 76 This ethical dimension is culture- 
specific and varies over time. Still, revisions occur, especially in times of cri¬ 
sis when questions of right and wrong come to the fore. 


72 Ibid, 3-4. 

73 Ibid, 6. 

74 In an article from 1973, Yuri Lotman and Boris Uspenskii analysed the function of myths in 
a similar way. See Ju. M. Lotman and B. A. Uspenskii: ‘Mif - imia - kul'tura’, in: Ju. M. Lot- 
man: Semiosfera: Kul'tura i vzryv. Vnutri mysliashchich mirov. Stat'i. Issledovaniia. Zametki 
(Saint Petersburg: Iskusstvo-SPB, 2004), 525-43. 

75 Stephens & McCallum, 10. 

76 Ibid, 7. 
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Figure 1. Utopia, ideology and myth as interrelated metanarratives. 11 

Whether we speak of utopia, myth or ideology, they all have an ethical di¬ 
mension. For political power, this is ultimately a question of legitimacy and 
the common good. Myths and ideology, together with utopian ideas about 
the desirable society, constitute a metanarrative for society, and their borders 
overlap and they affect each other. But even though they may partially over¬ 
lap, they never coincide entirely. However, as the target of critique and satire 
in anti-utopian novels may contain features from all these types, it is im¬ 
portant to observe their potential interdependency. 

From a political point of view, there is little motivation to acknowledge 
the importance of utopian and mythological metanarratives in one’s own 
ideology. The connection, however, is often there. 

A good example of the metanarrative foundation of ideology and politics 
is the political character of Stalin’s more than thirty years in power, as ana¬ 
lyzed by Alexei Yurchak, who convincingly argues that Stalin’s power as well 
as the cult of his personality were founded on his intermediary position be¬ 
tween the Marxist-Leninist dogmas (what we call here the metanarrative) 
and political practice, whereby ‘Stalin’s “external” editorial position vis-a-vis 
all forms of discourse and knowledge, [...] provided him with unique access 
to the external canon against which to evaluate them’. 78 However, Stalin’s 
death in 1953 left a void since no one else had the authority to fill this vacant 
position. The discourse became petrified, while the referential meaning of 
ideological representations vanished as it became more important to stick to 
their exact structural form.™ According to Yurchak, the growing discrepancy 


77 Religion could perhaps be inserted as a category of its own, but that would merit a separate 
discussion and is not necessary in this context. 

78 Yurchak, Everything Was Forever,\3. 

79 Ibid, 14. 
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between ideological form and ideological content helps explain why the col¬ 
lapse of the Soviet system was at the same time very surprising, yet expected. 
In other words, the gaps between socialist metanarratives and everyday life 
and political work had proven impossible to bridge. 

Within the framework of globalization, virtualization, and individualiza¬ 
tion, the short history of post-Soviet Russia is marked by competition be¬ 
tween metanarrative discourses. 80 In the 1990s, liberalism seemed to prevail 
with the adoption of a new constitution on 12 December 1993, which was 
celebrated as a public holiday until 2005 when it was abolished. 81 Today, 
liberalism appears less promising than it did at the beginning of the 1990s, 
while ideology has turned more hybridical. For the past two decades, Russian 
society has been marked by a metanarrative ‘debate’, in which such discours¬ 
es as liberal rights, capitalism, Russian orthodoxy, nationalism, oil economy, 
geopolitics, Eurasianism, Empire discourses, and proposals to resurrect the 
state-socialist system all form a heterogeneous metanarrative fabric. The 
relationships, and clashes, between such discourses are frequently reflected 
in the arts, and most clearly in the new wave of Russian anti-utopian novels. 


1.8. The Poetics of the Anti-utopian Novel 

Given that anti-utopian novels, as Gary Saul Morson has pointed out, often 
combine different genres, yet signal the possibility of being read as anti- 
utopian through allusions and references to previous anti-utopian works (in 
other words, to the generic tradition), we will now turn to the characteristic 
generic features that may be alluded to. 82 

For all the numerous studies devoted to this genre, there are relatively few 
detailed typologies of what comprises the poetics of anti-utopian fiction. In 
the following, I will primarily draw upon three comprehensive typologies: 
Erika Gottlieb’s Dystopian Fiction East and West, Boris Lanin’s Russkaia 
literaturnaia antiutopia [The Russian Literary Anti-Utopia], and Olga Pavlo- 


For a critical account of globalization as a utopian project, see V. I. Samokhvalova, 
‘Metafizika globalizatsii: Ot utopii k antiutopii’. Global'nyi Mir 23, no.l 1 (2002), 5-50. 

81 This decision has been interpreted as a consequence of the delegitimization of the constitu¬ 
tion. See Marianna A. Fadeicheva: ‘The Ideology and Discourse Practices of ‘Us-ism’ in Con¬ 
temporary Russia’, Russian Social Science Review, vol. 50, no. 5, Septemher-October 2009, 6. 

82 Morson, 117. 
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va’s Metamorfozy literaturnoi utopii [The Metamorphoses of Literary Uto¬ 
pia], 83 I will try to emphasize the interconnectedness of the most important 
features, without which reading a novel as anti-utopian would prove diffi¬ 
cult. 

1.8.1. Temporal and Spatial Displacements 

The feature perhaps most commonly associated with the generic tradition is 
displacement in time and space - the representation of a fictive future socie¬ 
ty. In anti-utopian novels this could be seen in many cases as an element 
shared with science fiction. The difference, however, is to what ends such 
displacement is put. In anti-utopian novels, the represented society manifests 
the metanarratives that govern a given social order, whether they be ideolog¬ 
ical or mythological. During the 20 th century, this feature has often been ex¬ 
pressed, particularly in Russia, by a critical evaluation of the risk of any uto¬ 
pian metanarrative becoming totalitarian. 84 

As Mikhail Bakhtin pointed out, the interconnectedness of spatial and 
temporal relationships (the chronotope) defines genre and generic distinc¬ 
tions in literature, where, as he states, ‘the primary category is time’. 85 In 
anti-utopian fiction the chronotope is characterized by some form of dis¬ 
placement, where the future has traditionally been the most regularly used 
time structure. We will return to the question of temporal displacements, but 
first we will turn to representations of a displaced space. 

1.8.1.1. Modelling Space - From City-State to Virtual Reality 

Spatial representation, and the metanarratives manifested in this space, is 
one of the most defining features of anti-utopian novels. It is a space not only 
of metanarratives, but also of power itself. A common denominator in We, 
Brave New World , and Nineteen Eighty-Four is the representation of a capital 

83 Boris Lanin: Russkaia literaturnaia antiutopiia (Moscow, 1993). A somewhat modified 
version of his typological conclusions may be found in: Boris Lanin: ‘The Morphology of the 
Literary Anti-Utopia’, Essays in Poetics: The Journal of the British Neo-Formalist Circle 23 
(1998), 44-55. All furher references will, however, be to the Russian publication. 

84 This kind of totalitarian warning is often stated as intrinsic part of the genre. See for in¬ 
stance: Irina Frolova: Opravdanie utopii: Opyt sotsial'no-filosofskoi rekonstruktsii (Ufa: RIO 
BasjGU, 2004), 213. 

85 Mikhail Bakhtin, ‘Forms of Time and Chronotope in the Novel’. In Mikhail Bakhtin, The 
Dialogic Imagination: Four Essays, ed. Michael Holquist. (Texas: University of Austin Press, 
1981), 84-5. 
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city - as a metonymy of the state - as seen through the eyes of one of its citi¬ 
zens, i.e. the protagonist. The strategies employed in spatial representation, 
however, may vary. The following tendencies have been noted by Lanin as 
characteristic of the represented space in anti-utopian works: 

Itpu BceM MHoroo6pa3MM npocTpaHCTBeHHbix MOflenen b aHTMyronnn ohm 
MoryT 6bm>, BO-nepBbix, 3aMKHyrbiMn, BO-BTopwx, pacnoao>KeHHbiMM Bep- 

TMKaTIbHO, B-TpeTbMX, B MX OCHOBe apxeTMnMHeCKMM KOH(j)7IMKT Bepxa M HM- 
86 
3a. 


Although these characteristics may be typical, there are reasons today for 
formulating a broader spectrum of spatial representations, some of which 
may appear less enclosed and with a horizontal as well as vertical dimension. 

The represented public space is contrasted with the intimate, limited 
space of the protagonist. It tends to supersede the private sphere, and in the 
classic works of the genre this spatial duality results in the protagonist’s loss 
of privacy - the private room is dissolved into the public one - as for exam¬ 
ple with the glass walls in D-503’s apartment in We. The public space is not 
the province of, or for the individual. Instead, it belongs to society and to the 
superstructure of power, which has traditionally been the state. Lanin re¬ 
marks that the state, in one form or the other, plays a direct role in an anti- 
utopian novel through its functionaries as agents of power and through a 
dominant ideology. 87 

What, then, are the consequences when state power diminishes? Does it 
imply that this generic feature loses importance? Here, replacing ‘state’ with 
‘society’ seems reasonable, since a society can indeed be represented without 
the political framework of a state. 88 I am therefore inclined to speak of the 
spatial representations of a social order, rather than of a state. 

Tom Moylan is one scholar who has proposed a clear revision of the char¬ 
acteristics of the literary anti-utopia in response to the changing role of the 
state in a world of increasingly globalized capital. Judging by changes in 
(primarily Western) anti-utopian imagery from the 1980s until the end of 
the century, Moylan sees a gradual decrease in state presence. 

86 Lanin, 170. 

87 Ibid, 73. 

88 Peter Weir’s movie The Truman Show (1998) is a good example of this, where the idyllic 
society is a small town where state power is neither directly represented nor hinted at. 
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From Yevgeny Zamyatin’s One State to Margaret Atwood’s Gilead, the state 
is the major target of critique in the classical dystopian narrative. Yet in the 
dystopian turn of the closing decades of the twentieth century, the power of 
the authoritarian state gives way to the more pervasive tyranny of the corpo¬ 
ration. Everyday life in the new dystopias is still observed, ruled, and con¬ 
trolled; but it is also reified, exploited, and commodified. 89 

Still, the state is not redundant. It is needed to protect a given territory from 
external threats and to uphold the law. Nonetheless, we see today how the 
parody present in anti-utopian novels is directed more against the power of 
an economic and cultural system of consumerism, where the state, economy 
and culture overlap. 90 

As a result of the increased domination of social life by the media along 
with an increasingly virtual economy, where social reality is no longer entire¬ 
ly physical, we have new possibilities for spatial displacement. The comput¬ 
erized society gives the digital world of simulacra a status as reality, virtual, 
yet still real. This phenomenon in film has been analysed by Peter Fitting, 
who regards the problem of constructed realities in films such as Pleas- 
antville (1998), The Truman Show (1998) and The Matrix (1999) as 

a trope or figure for the many ways in which government and media collude 
to obscure any significant discussion of the real economic workings of con¬ 
temporary society, a process that leaves us confused and unsure of how to 
change that situation. 91 

Here the social space is the target of yet another form of manipulation, but it 
is a manipulation based on economic rather than political premises, where 
the role of the state in the true arena of power - the economic - has been 
marginalized. 

A consequence of this is that the boundaries of space today are becoming 
increasingly blurred, at the same time as the structures of power are no long¬ 
er confined to the boundaries of a specific territory or state. Vertical power is 


89 Tom Moylan: “‘The moment is here ... and it’s important”: State, Agency, And Dystopia in 
Kim Stanley Robinson’s Antarctica and Ursula K. Le Guin’s The Telling, in: Raffaella Bacco- 
lini and Tom Moylan (eds.): Dark Horizons: Science Fiction and the Dystopian Imagination 
(New York & London: Routledge, 2003), 135-6. 

90 Ibid, 137-9. 

91 Peter Fitting: ‘Unmasking the Real? Critique and Utopia in Recent SF Films’, in Raffaella 
Baccolini and Tom Moylan, eds., Dark Horizons: Science Fiction and the Dystopian Imagina¬ 
tion (London: Routledge, 2003), 157. 
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intersected by horizontal networks, which in turn can wield power, but a 
power less visible and less definable than, for instance, a political leader. The 
public space has changed, while computerization and virtual reality some¬ 
times replace physical reality. Perhaps for this reason, parallel worlds (or 
realms) are no longer pure fantasy, and have become a recurrent feature in 
anti-utopian works of art. 

A two-world structure is essential to the fantasy genre. 92 However, virtual 
reality and the real world also form a two-world structure, but it does not 
function in the same way as in fantasy, since virtual reality necessarily shares 
its time structures with the non-virtual real world. This feature is exploited in 
films such as The Matrix, but also finds literary expression in, for instance, 
Viktor Pelevin’s short story ‘Prints Gosplana’ (‘Prince of Gosplan’), where 
playing with time structures contributes to the dissolution of the border be¬ 
tween the worlds. 

In order to understand the anti-utopian in contemporary literature, it is 
important to analyse their different spatial settings, as this is one area of de¬ 
velopment in a world marked by the diminishing importance of the state. As 
we will see, Tatyana Tolstaya’s The Slynx presents a world arguably closest to 
the canon of the genre with its spatial binary opposition of inside/outside. 
The worlds in Generation ‘P’ and Ice Trilogy, on the other hand, are less 
clearly delineated - more virtual in the former, and more global in the latter. 

1.8.1.2. Modelling Time - Past, Present, Future 

The future One State in Zamyatin’s We established temporal displacement as 
an important element of the anti-utopian genre tradition, but although this 
has been a frequent signal of anti-utopias ever since, the concept of the fu¬ 
ture has not always been indispensable. There was a discernable difference in 
the choice of strategies in Eastern Europe and the West at different times in 
the 20 th century. In Russia (following Zamyatin) the plot sometimes unfolded 
in a literary, imaginery world that appeared to be the contemporary world of 
the author, as, for instance, in Platonov’s Chevengur and Kotlovan (The 
Foundation Pit). Gottlieb explains this partly through Stalin’s ban on so- 
called ‘speculative fiction’, but sees it also as a response to the disastrous out- 


92 Maria Nikolajeva: The Magic Code: The Use of Magical Patterns in Fantasy for Children 
(Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1988), 10. 
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come of the implementation of Marxist-Leninist ideology in the country. 93 In 
the Western tradition (in which Zamyatin is sometimes included because of 
his enormous influence), by contrast, the story takes place predominantly in 
the future, where the represented world functions as a window onto history, 
or, to quote Gottlieb, as ‘a strategic device through which the writer reveals 
the roots of the protagonist’s dystopian present in the society’s past’. 94 This 
retrospective position forms, in its turn, a dialogue with the author’s con¬ 
temporary reality, a dialogue which the reader has to enter. The two time 
planes form a relationship of cause and effect, and it is only when we as read¬ 
ers, Gottlieb contends, identify the distinction between these planes that we 
also can identify the intended target of critique. 95 This separation in time is 
parodic in form, and satiric in function. It is a mirror image (of the same 
society) with a difference (in time), which both distances and involves us as 
readers. 

The function of revising history, however, is also present in works where 
the represented world seemingly coincides with the author’s own time, with 
the difference that the memory of history becomes more important. In this 
case the anti-utopian narrative is less of a warning about future consequenc¬ 
es of present-day developments, since the mistakes are already known to 
have been made. Distance from the reader has been diminished. As Lanin 
points out, this type of time structure identifies the flaws, but leaves no room 
for the protagonist to correct them. 96 

History requires two things: historical documentation and memory. In 
anti-utopian works, time structures call either for the reader’s evaluation of 
his or her own age represented as history (the future perspective), or for rep¬ 
resentations of his or her own historical past. Historical documentation is an 
important device in anti-utopian fiction, often in the form of excerpts 
(though fictional) of historical recollections, for example diaries, inserted in 
the text. 97 An inventive motif is found in Lois Lowry’s The Giver (1993), 
where the burden of historical memory is assigned to one single person for 
the sake of the happiness of everyone else. 


93 

94 
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However, history is also power since it can both support and subvert 
dominant metanarratives, and make them mythological. History has an 
emotional aspect and is often affected by nostalgia for the past. Therefore, 
structures of power have an incentive to control historical narratives. As a 
motif in anti-utopian novels, acquiring non-official historical documentation 
or memoirs can be the ultimate threat to the ruling system. 

Memory of the past is important for a society and for its collective identi¬ 
ty, but a problematic past requires reconciliation. 98 Balancing between his¬ 
torical memory and justice has its risks, which Raffaella Baccolini sums up 
as: ‘if too close an adherence to the past on either part may lead to a stall in 
the path to reconciliation, a reconciliation that does away completely with 
the memory of the past may very easily lead to denial and self-deception’. 99 

Since the Soviet system was dismantled in 1991, Russia has been navi¬ 
gating between a critical stance towards the Soviet heritage and expressions 
of nostalgia for the shared past. Post-Soviet anti-utopian novels may apply 
different strategies, yet all aim to problematize history within the established 
framework of the genre. 

As we will see, the novels discussed in this study are structured to varying 
degrees around the treatment of history, and it is within this treatment that 
the more critical and satirical elements are manifested. Through representa¬ 
tions of the past, along with its lingering influence on the present, metanar¬ 
rative structures are exposed, while it is the protagonist who invariably has to 
deal with the problems of time. 

1.8.2. Metanarratives Manifested through Rituals 

One recurrent feature in anti-utopian novels is the focus on the rituals of a 
given literary world. In the ritual, the demarcation line between the public 
and the private is erased. Rituals play a similar role in the extra-literary 
world, where, for instance, the process of public elections is ritualized to 
varying degrees. George Schopflin has defined the relationship between myth 

98 Such a call for reconciliation was made by then President Vladimir Putin when he argued 
on 4 December 2000 in favour of combing state symbols from the country’s Tsarist (the dou¬ 
ble-headed eagle and the flag) as well as Soviet past (the national anthem and the red banner 
as a symbol for the army). 

99 Raffaella Baccolini, ‘“A useful knowledge of the present is rooted in the past”: Memory and 
historical reconciliation’, in Raffaella Baccolini and Tom Moylan (eds.): Dark Horizons: Sci¬ 
ence Fiction and the Dystopian Imagination (New York & London: Routledge, 2003), 122. 
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and ritual in the following terms: ‘myth is the narrative, the set of ideas, 
whereas ritual is the acting out, the articulation of myth’. 100 I believe this to 
be equally valid in relation to what I call metanarratives, whether they be 
ideological, utopian, or mythological. Schopflin continues, ‘The outcome of 
participation in ritual and, therefore, of accepting that one’s relationship to 
the community is structured by myth, is the strengthening of both the collec¬ 
tivity and individual’s role in it’. 101 However, rituals in anti-utopian novels 
function somewhat differently. Instead of making the individual conform to 
his or her society, rituals alert the reader to the critical and satirical aspects of 
the novel, as the norms and values of the literary world are put to the test. 102 

It is in this context that the recurring motif of the trial in anti-utopian 
novels should be understood. A trial is the public manifestation of the indi¬ 
vidual’s obligations to society in the name of the law. But when justice be¬ 
comes unjust, the ideals as promoted by society echo in a void. The trial is a 
ritual in which state power over the individual is most obvious. As the rituals 
are laid bare, the whole mythological order is questioned and a great flaw is 
revealed, as Gottlieb observes: 

It is here that the reasoning that motivates the dystopian state’s dualities of 
law and lawlessness, propaganda and truth, advanced technology and regres¬ 
sion to barbarism is revealed to us, and this revelation further contributes to 
the nightmare atmosphere of the dystopian novel. 103 

The nightmare scenario is far from always the case, but merely the ultimate 
consequence of the contrasts and conflicts that define the genre. 

In today’s world, public ritual is not necessarily enacted in the physical 
space. The information society, where the creation, distribution, use, integra¬ 
tion (and manipulation) of information are significant economic, political 
and cultural activities, has ritualistic aspects which are made manifest pri¬ 
marily through the digital media. In an increasingly commercialized society, 
it could be argued, commodification and consumption acquire a ritual di- 


100 George Schopflin, ‘The Functions of Myth and a Taxonomy of Myths’, Geoffrey Hosking 
and George Schopflin, eds., Myths and Nationhood (London: Hurst & Company, 1997), 20. 

101 Schopflin, 21. Cf. Pavlova, 59 

102 Lanin stresses that the anti-utopian space often acquires a sacred character as it is the main 
forum for projection of a ritualized power. Lanin, 169. 

103 Gottlieb, 11. 
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mension as paths to happiness. As we will see, Pelevin’s Generation P’ prob- 
lematizes such subordination of traditional ideology and policy to commer¬ 
cialization and technological development. Sorokin makes even greater use 
of rituals in the Ice Trilogy, where the aesthetics of ritual also are used to 
underscore the spatial separation. 104 In these novels, ritual plays an important 
role in the protagonist’s shift of perspective and reconsiderations. In The 
Slynx rituals govern the whole of society, but they are devoid of any meaning, 
so that their perpetual repetitions turn them into pseudo-rituals, while in 
Day of the Oprichnik , the rituals of the reinstated Oprichnina (a reference to 
Ivan the Terrible’s tool of repression during the years 1565-1572) reveal a 
perverted religious fervour and servility to power. 

Ritual has yet another aspect - it can be manipulative. While the very es¬ 
sence of the idea of utopia is to meet the desires of society, herein lies a dan¬ 
ger. Desires can be shaped and controlled. Ruth Levitas captures this prob¬ 
lem as follows: 

[B]oth the anti-utopian and the utopian are driven back to the concepts of 
true needs in the evaluation of actual and imagined societies. Utopias are seen 
by their opponents as totalitarian because they visibly shape needs and match 
them with available satisfactions, thus moulding the individual to the system. 
Against this, some notion of true needs or real human nature is waiting in the 
wings - often in the form of innate desire as the expression of individual 
freedom. 105 


Questioning the validity of the desires that society professes to satisfy finds a 
concrete example in the protagonist’s love life and sexuality. Their subversive 
qualities lie in the fact that ‘[d]esire in the guise of sexual desire is the irre¬ 
pressible reality which challenges the totalitarian state in all three of the great 
dystopias, We, Brave New World and Nineteen Eighty-Four . 106 

Certain controlling metanarratives can be attractive since they profess to 
support our desires and our pursuit of happiness. In a way they work much 
as TV-commercials do on the micro-level. The flip side of this coin, however, 
is that they may be manipulative. The state-centred social projects in canoni- 


104 The ritual as an aesthetic device is common in Vladimir Sorokin’s works. See Mark 
Lipovetsky, ‘Vladimir Sorokin’s “Theater of Cruelty’”, Marina Balina, Nancy Condee, Evgeny 
Dobrenko: Endquote: Sots-Art Literature and Soviet Grand Style (Evanston: Northwestern 
University Press, 2000). 

105 Levitas, 184. 

106 Levitas, 185. Cf. Gottlieb, 21. 
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cal novels of the anti-utopian genre brooked no competitors, and relied on 
manipulation of the minds of their citizens. Gottlieb describes graphically 
fear of 


the monster state’s propensity to combine the spirit of a barbaric state reli¬ 
gion with advanced technologies capable of spreading propaganda and indoc¬ 
trination by electronic means and through the use of mind-altering drugs. 107 

The manipulation of consciousness is manifested in the official outlook on 
life, in social ideals and political myths, all of which are disseminated 
through language, Orwell’s Newspeak being the most obvious example. But 
the manipulation of the mind may also be more direct, as in the use of drugs 
in Brave New World, or even lobotomy as in We. 

1.8.3. Between Complicity and Freedom - The Protagonist 

The protagonist has a crucial function in anti-utopian novels. It is the pro¬ 
tagonist who exposes him- or herself to the metanarratives of society, and 
thereby both submits to its rituals and structures of power and elucidates 
them. If literary utopias are focused on the structural aspects of society, then 
anti-utopian novels are focused to a far greater extent on the individual’s 
perceptions and psychological experiences. It is not for the narrator to evalu¬ 
ate the world depicted, but for the reader to do so through the protagonist. 
The reader’s degree of identification with the protagonist is therefore im¬ 
portant. 

As Gottlieb points out, it is our identification with Huxley’s young John 
the Savage that causes our aversion towards the allegedly civilized society to 
which he is transferred, and it is our identification with Orwell’s Winston 
Smith that evokes fear of neighbouring Oceania. Because of this function, 
many authors have put great effort into creating psychologically complex 
heroes capable of conveying the emotional weight of the political message. 108 
It is through this inner perspective that the moral position of the protagonist 
is put to the test, as he gradually comes to question the values of society that 
he initially shared. 109 Once these values have been questioned, the flaws in 


107 Gottlieb, 11. Cf. Pavlova, 81-2. 

108 Gottlieb, 271. 

109 Pavlova, 429. 
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society become apparent to the protagonist and he discovers his world anew. 
This value shift corresponds functionally to the physical journey to a foreign 
place in the traditional utopian genre. 110 Erika Gottlieb gives the following 
characteristics of this feature: 

[I]n utopia - and also in dystopia - characters are shaped and moulded by the 
writer’s deliberate, didactic intent to show how a given ideology tends to in¬ 
fluence, indeed determine, the individual psyche. In a utopian novel the writ¬ 
er’s purpose is to show that healty social-political forces are synonymous with 
a healthy psyche; in a dystopian novel, no doubt, the writer’s purpose is to 
show the opposite. Still both utopian and dystopian novels belong to political 
literature aiming at social criticism, where the psychological complexity of the 
characters may be welcome but not obligatory. 111 

Even though the complexity of psychological treatment may vary, the pro¬ 
tagonist’s experiences are crucial. 112 During the history of the genre in the 
20 th century, this rebellion was mostly directed against state control, but with 
the decreasing power of the state in today’s world, the protest of the protag¬ 
onist may take other directions. For this reason, analyses and comparisons of 
how the role of the protagonist has developed are important in understand¬ 
ing the metamorphoses of the genre. 

Hence the exposure of flaws in the system depicted is a matter for the in¬ 
dividual - the protagonist (or the reader). But his or her discoveries are ac¬ 
companied by a growing vulnerability to the mechanisms of power. Against 
the backdrop of the totalitarian epoch of the 20 th century, this element has 
often been described as fear in various guises. From the outset, fear in many 
anti-utopian works is directed against what dwells beyond the borders of the 
depicted society. This fear distracts the protagonist from fear of his own so¬ 
ciety. His society is, after all, perceived to be the best of all possible alterna¬ 
tives, the validity of which, however, is gradually re-evaluated. This recurring 
motif characterizes both classics such as We and Nineteen Eighty-Four and 
more recent works, such as Alan Moore’s graphic novel (along with the more 
widely known screen version) Vfor Vendetta, or Tolstaya’s The Slynx, where 
the surrounding world is described in vague terms as hostile and dangerous. 

110 Sometimes, this positional shift occurs in the protagonist’s dreams. Cf. Pavlova, 8. 

111 Gottlieb, 270-1. 

112 Lanin notes that the protagonist is often eccentric, and that this eccentricity appears as a 
creative impulse, a wish to master creativity not subjected to control, Lanin, 164. Because of 
this, the protagonist almost always stands alone in his reappraisal of his society. 
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As it turns out, that the greatest threat comes from within, from the society 
that professes to be happy and just, but proves instead to be a world of in¬ 
formants, suspicion, and manipulation. Instead of justice for all, the state is 
characterized by a ‘deliberate miscarriage of justice’, to quote Gottlieb. 113 

If previously it was the state that was the main agent of mass manipula¬ 
tion and an important creator of myths, its position is now contested today. 
Once again, advertising is one of the most frequent examples of manipulative 
practices in everyday life. And while advertisements appeal to our desires, 
they also create desires, and thereby they can also form ideals and normative 
images not too unlike larger utopian metanarratives, except that the project¬ 
ed goals are intended for the benefit of the individual and not the collec¬ 
tive. 114 Certainly, manipulation can occur on different levels, sometimes bor¬ 
dering on sheer conspiracy theories. What is important here is that manipu¬ 
lation functions in anti-utopian novels as a framework that regulates the 
relationship between the protagonist and various power structures. The ex¬ 
posure of the protagonist to the manipulative practices lays bare the flaws in 
the metanarrative structures so that the supposed utopian ideal falls apart. 

1.8.4. A Dialogue with Metanarratives 

At the root of any anti-utopian work of art is the presence of prevailing nor¬ 
mative metanarratives about the conception of a good society. The genre 
thereby examines the validity and consequences of these metanarratives and 
formulates its arguments in an aesthetic form. This dialogicity is what sepa¬ 
rates what I choose to define as anti-utopia from the nightmare world of dys¬ 
topia, where no such structures are discernible, or at least not mandatory. 
Gottlieb labels this type of novel ‘emergency dystopias’, arguing that they do 
not stem from a cohesive utopian ideology but merely from a situation where 
an emergent crisis or a catastrophe has to be addressed. This solution will, in 
her words, be ‘a modified system of quasi-utopian ideology expressed 
through a limited number of slogans of the state religion’. 115 

113 Gottlieb, 10. 

114 Ol'ga Pavlova discerns similar tendencies: ‘Cjiobom, b Tonorpa^nn M^eanbHoro coqnyMa, 
CTpyKTypnpyioinero xpoHOTOn, b XX Beice npojMoiGyr napa^OKcanbHbie MeTaM0p<j)03bi: oh 
nepecTaeT cymecTBOBaTb npocTpaHCTBeHHO reorpa<j>rraecKM, KaK onpe^eneHHoe MecTO n 
nepeMecTMTcn bo BHyrpeHHioio peanbHOCTb - b c<j>epy MaHnnynrmnn c nenoBenecKMM co3Ha- 
HHeM.’, Pavlova, 88. 

115 Gottlieb, 9. 
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In most cases, though, we have a clear opposition between a proposed 
ideal and its negative consequences, like a tug-of-war of perspectives. 116 Pav¬ 
lova chooses a different metaphor when describing the anti-utopian work as 
a Janus face gazing simultaneously in two different directions. 117 This tension 
forms a polemic with the reader’s experiences, because the reader can discern 
the metanarrative ideological structures in the text on the basis of his or her 
own extra-textual reality. Lanin notes that Zamyatin’s We in 1920 was not 
only a warning of a totalitarian system in the making, and a critique of the 
cultural politics of Proletkult, but was also a critique of American Fordism 
and Taylorism. 118 For Zamyatin’s contemporary censors, however, these as¬ 
pects were obscured by the perceived counter-revolutionary stance in the 
novel. 119 This contextual information is crucial to understanding the dialogic 
qualities of the genre. Darko Suvin notes that that today’s post-industrial 
reader would very likely perceive works like Plato’s Politeia or Tommaso 
Campanella’s Civitas Solis as anti-utopias if he or she were to read them ex¬ 
clusively with reference to the values and experiences of today. 120 

1.8.4.1. Creating a Dialogue: Parody and Satire 

The dialogicity in anti-utopian works of art stems in part from its parodic 
dependency on the genre tradition, but also from another form of dialogicity. 
Most scholars agree on the importance of satire in the genre. Darko Suvin 
goes so far as to state that anti-utopia would have been historically and psy¬ 
chologically impossible without the satire - since they are inextricably inter¬ 
twined. 121 Erika Gottlieb places anti-utopia in a no-man’s land between satire 
and tragedy. 122 She continues: ‘Dystopian satire focuses on society, not on the 
cosmos, and it has a primarily socio-political message, a didactic intent to 


116 Ibid, 8. 

117 Pavlova, 14. 

118 Lanin. 162. 

119 For more on Zamyatin’s critique of Western industrialization in the novel, see Julie Curtis, 
‘Istoriia izdaniia romana “My”, perevody i publikatsii’, M. Liubimova & Dzh. Kurtis (eds.), 
Evgenii Zamiatin 'My’: Tekst i materialy k tvorcheskoi istorii romana (Saint Petersburg: Mir’, 
2011), 499-534. 

120 Suvin, 189. 

121 Ibid, 190. 

122 Gottlieb, 19. 
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address the Ideal Reader’s moral sense and reason as it applies to the protag¬ 
onist’s - and our own - place in society and in history’. 123 

Ultimately, the satirical intent hinges on a dialogicity formed by parody. 
Few literary genres echo so frequently as anti-utopia Bakhtin’s definition of 
parody as an ‘intentional dialogized hybrid’, where ‘two languages are 
crossed with each other, as well as two styles, two linguistic points of view, 
and in the final analysis two speaking subjects’. 124 This holds very true for the 
anti-utopian dialogue with metanarratives. 

The notion of parody has been subjected over the millennia to perhaps as 
many interpretations as the notion utopia, if not more. Parody is related to 
both satire and irony, and the boundaries between them are often blurred. 
Anti-utopian fiction is built on a parodic form, including a critical element 
which often is satirical. I will apply here the definition proposed by Linda 
Hutcheon in her A Theory of Parody (1985), a work in which she which of¬ 
fers definitions applicable to postmodernist works of art, where parody as 
well as irony is perceived as a crucial device. Hutcheon sees parody as a tex¬ 
tual form, where the intent (social or moral) may or may not be satirical in 
its focus. Irony, on the other hand, is a trope or rhetorical strategy, necessary 
for parody, which she defines as a ‘form of repetition with ironical critical 
distance, marking difference rather than similarity’. 125 Central to Hutcheon’s 
perception of parody is ironic ‘trans-contextualization’ of another work of 
art, or, more generally speaking, another form of coded discourse. 126 This 
definition of parody is valuable because it allows for parodies of a more hy¬ 
brid coded discourse. 127 Examples of this could be, say, the style of language 
used in textbooks, the official image of Stalin, myths, or even a rock guitar 
solo. 

Its relation to a previous ‘target text’ is what unites parody with genres 
such as pastiche, imitation, quotation, or allegory, but only parody requires 
an ironic distance. This distance can be utilized by satire to make a negative 


123 Ibid, 15. 

1-4 Mikhail Bakhtin: ‘From the Prehistory of Novelistic Discourse’, in The Dialogic Imagina¬ 
tion edited by Michael Holquist (Austin: University of Texas Press, 1981), 76. 

125 Linda Hutcheon: A Theory of Parody: The Teachings of Twentieth-Century Art Forms 
(1985, Urbana & Chicago: University of Illinois Press, 2000), xii. 

126 Ibid, 16. 

127 Ibid, 54. 
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statement about what is satirized, i.e. to ridicule the vices or follies of human¬ 
ity, with an eye to their correction. In this sense, the aim of satire is - to use 
Hutcheon’s terminology - extramural with a social and moral intent, while 
parody is intramural. 128 This was succinctly put by Vladimir Nabokov, whom 
Hutcheon also quotes, when he said: ‘Satire is a lesson, parody is a game’. 129 

Although separate, both parody and satire depend on irony, and this is the 
core of the dialogic qualities of both. Irony has two functions which Linda 
Hutcheon describes as 

the semantic, contrasting one and the pragmatic, evaluative one. On the se¬ 
mantic level, irony can be defined as a marking of difference in meaning or, 
simply, as antiphrasis. As such, paradoxically, it is brought about, in structur¬ 
al terms, by the superimposition of semantic contexts (what is stated / what is 
intended). There is one signifier and two signifieds, in other words. Given the 
formal structure of parody [...] irony can be seen to operate on a microcos- 
mic (semantic) level in the same way that parody does on a macrocosmic 
(textual) level, because parody too is marking a difference, also by means of 
superimposition (this time, of textual rather than of semantic contexts). Both 
trope and genre, therefore, combine difference and synthesis, otherness and 

.. 130 

incorporation. 

As dialogic forms, parody, irony and satire are, as we shall see, key devices in 
the recent development of the anti-utopian genre. 


*** 


Since 1991 the Russian Federation is in a condition marked by the demise of 
the Soviet utopia, and the disintegration of the former Soviet territory. With 
some exceptions, it is no longer the Soviet utopia that is manifested in the 
public space by means of statues, street names, slogans, and symbols. Some¬ 
thing else has appeared in its stead, something more fluid and more difficult 
to define than the ostensible permanence of the Soviet system. The process of 
ideological reorientation during the past two decades has begun a discursive 
probing of metanarratives. 131 As a result, social critique has had to aim not at 
a fixed system, but rather at a variety of moving targets. 


128 Ibid, 62. 

129 Quoted in: Hutcheon, A Theory of Parody, 78. 

130 Hutcheon, A Theory of Parody, 54. 

131 In recent years, the Valdai Discussion Club is perhaps one of the most noticeable and 
influential forums for debate. See its official site at: http://valdaiclub.com. 
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Literary anti-utopia meanwhile has developed into fulfilling the function 
of a satirical forum for debate, not necessarily aimed at one single utopian 
metanarrative or single ideological system, but several specified metanarra¬ 
tives. Still, at the far end of the generic spectrum warnings of dystopia still 
linger. 

My hypothesis is that contemporary anti-utopian novels are not neces¬ 
sarily satires of a fixed social system. Instead, through various allusions to the 
genre tradition, the possibility of an anti-utopian reading is signalled. 
Though such allusions may vary, three key elements for an anti-utopian 
reading remain stable: 

1) Representations of a fictional world displaced in space and/or time. 

2) Dialogic representations of the metanarratives determining this world, 
and depictions of how these metanarratives are manifested and ritualized. 

3) If this dialogue is satirical, then - in Nabokov’s words - what lessons 
are there to be learned for the protagonist (or for the reader, should the 
protagonist fail to learn them)? 


*** 


Utopia is the desire for a better society, for justice, freedom, or the fulfilment 
of individual desires. But desire is not merely a symbol; it is manifested in 
metanarratives that consist of interconnected discourses. But in order to 
fulfil desires, they must be allowed a place. They must make a mark in the 
human world. Literary anti-utopias deal with representations of metanarra¬ 
tive structures of desire, which they elucidate and critique. It is now time to 
turn to the novels. 
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2. Antiutopia on the Threshold: 
Tatyana Tolstaya’s The Slynx 


Tatyana Tolstaya’s first novel Kys' (The Slynx) was published in 2001 but it 
was allegedly written over the course of many years, 1986-2000, as stated at 
the end of the novel. The writing process thus spanned a period in Russian 
history marked by a number of significant events - from the Chernobyl nu¬ 
clear meltdown in 1986, through the breakup of the Soviet Union, up until 
Boris Yeltsin’s resignation and appointment of Vladimir Putin as his succes¬ 
sor. 132 It has even been suggested that Tolstaya deliberately stated the time 
span of writing in order to encompass both the Gorbachev and Yeltsin 
eras. 133 Although The Slynx was greeted with differing reviews, it is a remark¬ 
able novel that stands out as a sign of its time. 134 In 1989 Francis Fukuyama 
had declared ‘The End of History’, a notion that echoes in Mark Lipovetsky’s 
perception of the novel as ‘materialized “post-history”: which occurred after 
the end of history or after what was imagined to be its end’. 135 

The Slynx serves as the point of departure in my analysis for multiple rea¬ 
sons. It offers a new angle on how parodical alignment to the genre tradition 
opens the possibility for anti-utopian readings. At the same time it is a reflec¬ 
tion of the postmodern - and late Soviet - disbelief in the utopian idea of 


132 At the time of publication rumours had circulated for several years that Tolstaya was writ¬ 
ing her first novel, but as time went by gossip began to flourish claiming that it was a publicity 
ploy, and that the novel was actually non-existent. See Alla Latynina: “‘There’s Your Spiritual 
Renaissance For You”: On Tatyana Tolstaya’s The Slynx’, Russian Studies in Literature, 39, no. 
4 (2003), 66. 

133 Natalia Ivanova: ‘“I ptitsu Paulin izrubif na kaklety”: Tat’iana Tolstaia. Kys”, Skrytyi 
siuzhet: Russkaia literatura na perekhode cherez vek (Saint Petersburg: Russko-Baltiiskii in- 
oformatsionnyi tsentr “BLITs”, 2003), 472. 

134 A comprehensive collection of reviews of the novel can be found at: 
http://www.guelman.ru/slava/kis/index.html, last accessed 27 August 2014. 

135 TTepefl Haivm - MaTepnann30BaHHan «noc™cTopim»: to, hto nponcxoflMT nocne KOHqa 
MCTopnn ana nocne Toro, hto npeacTaBnnnocb ee kohuom’, Mark Lipovetskii, Paralogii: 
Transformatsii (post)modernistskogo diskursa v russkoi kul'ture 1920-2000-kh godov (Moscow: 
Novoe literaturnoe obozrenie, 2008), 384. 
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state-promoted progress as a grand narrative. It was also written during a 
time that saw the territorial disintegration of the Soviet realm, and could be 
read as the literary representation of a ‘post-historical time’. Thus, The Slynx 
offers an elaboration on what happens when the traditional anti-utopian 
space (as manifested by the state) becomes diffuse. If the possibility of utopia 
appears to be dead, and the concepts of time and space are reconceived, then 
what direction is left for an anti-utopian novel? What kind of literary meta¬ 
morphoses does this lead to? Or to put it differently, what happens to the 
dialogue in a dialogic genre when there is nothing to conduct a dialogue 
with? 

From the very first sentence of the novel, which strongly resembles the 
beginning of the novel Petr Pervyi (1934) (Peter the First) by Tolstaya’s pa¬ 
ternal grandfather Alexei Tolstoy, the parodic character is palpable. 136 Multi¬ 
faceted parody and various parodic allusions run throughout the novel, and 
are perhaps one reason why the novel was not easily classified at the time of 
its publication, the variety of reviews notwithstanding. 137 The importance of 
language play and stylizations was, however, frequently commented upon. 
Different stylizations create the structure of the novel, graphically and the¬ 
matically, while the language defies temporal connections, as it is neither 
entirely modern nor obsolete. The chapters are named according to Church 
Slavonic letter names, while the language of the text combines colloquial 
phrases, folklore, quotations from literature, dialectical speech, and para¬ 
phrases of 16 th -century Russian and Soviet phrases alongside a few neolo¬ 
gisms. 138 Among the most recognizable features, however, identified by the 
critics, is that The Slynx is some form of anti-utopian novel. 139 


136 With the beginning ‘BeHe^MKT HaTrmyji Banemcn, noTonan Horaivm, hto6i>i na^HO npn- 
mnoch’, Tolstaya creates a marker of historical and rural ‘Russianness’ as much as Alexei 
Tolstoi does in ‘CaHhKa cocKounna c neun, 3a^OM yaapnna b 3a6yxmyio flBeph’. Tat'iana 
Tolstaia, Kys' (Moscow: Podkova, 2003), 5; Aleksei Tolstoi, Petr Pervyi (Moscow: Sovetskii 
Pisatel’, 1934), 7. 

137 For an overview of the many ways in which the novel was classified by the critics, see Olga 
Bogdanova: Postmodernizm vkontekste sovremennoi russkoi literatury (60 - 90-e gody XX veka 
- nachalo XXI veka) (Saint Petersburg: Filologicheskii fakul'tet Sankt-Peterburgskogo gosu- 
darstvennogo universiteta, 2004), 292-3. 

138 Tolstaya has stated that she was influenced in particular by the correspondence between 
Ivan IV and Prince Andrei Kurbsky. See Ljunggren and Rotkirch, 163. 

139 Helena Goscilo prefers to call it a novel with ‘a dystopian layer’. Helena Goscilo ‘Dystopian 
Dreams’, The Women’s Review of Books 20, no. 8 (2008), 10. 
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The Slynx can be read as a parody of the classic anti-utopian novels of 
Zamyatin, Orwell and Huxley, though perhaps most notably Zamyatin. At 
the time when Tolstaya started writing the novel, ‘a mass fascination with 
dystopia’, to quote Alla Latynina, was gripping the Soviet intellectual com¬ 
munity. 140 As was noted in Chapter 1, this fascination with the genre in the 
late Soviet period was accompanied by a total disbelief in the possibility of 
utopia, and fuelled by the traditional anti-utopian critique of industrializa¬ 
tion and the potential dangers of technological progress. 141 Tolstaya’s novel 
springs from that same literary milieu but evolves into a deconstruction of 
both the geographical territory of the state and, as has been shown by Daria 
Kabanova, the Soviet model of history. 142 

Even though labelling the novel as anti-utopian prevailed, it was with 
some reluctance, as if the novel didn’t quite inscribe itself into the genre tra¬ 
dition. In her review of The Slynx, Natalya Ivanova, too, refers to the promi¬ 
nence of anti-utopian fiction in the late 1980s, but argues that this was not 
the case at the beginning of the new millennium, whereupon she poses the 
question as to whether Tolstaya had updated the genre, or buried it. 143 For 
want of an answer, Ivanova maintains that the novel is a parody (in 
Tynianov’s sense of the word, she specifies) of an anti-utopian novel, and 
gives a good summary of its eclectic qualities: 

OHa coennHMJia aHTuyronnio «MHTe;uieKTya7ibHyio» (nocnencTBua B3pbiBa - 
ot 3HaMeHMToro aMepuKaHCKoro (JmiibMa «Ha tom 6epery» no «IIoc7ienHen 
nacTopanM» Aaeca AnaMOBuna) c pyccKMM (JionbKTiopoM, co CKa3Koii; c o- 
enuHwia «HayHHyio 4>aHTacTMKy» (nonywipHbin ooiiceT: B3pbiB OTbpacbiBaeT 
CTpaHy b cpenHeBeKOBbe) co iKryMMM ra3eTHbiM (jienbeTOHOM: to ecTb Macco- 
jimt c auMTapHOM, M3bicKaHHOM npo3oii. Coenranuia, na eqe m npunepmuia. 
HeM? Pa3onapoBaHueM, CKencucoM, ropenbio. Ilen/ioM Hec6bL6uiuxcx ujum- 
3uu, nadexd u Menmamiu. 144 (Italics mine; M.A.) 


Even though disillusionment is an important impulse for anti-utopian works 
of art, in The Slynx - written at a time when Russian society was marked by 


140 Alla Latynina, 68. 

141 At about the same time, the image of rural life as a refuge from a society in disintegration 
was central to Liudmila Petrushevskaia’s short story ‘Novye Rohinzony (Khronika kontsa XX 
veka’, Novyj Mir, no.8, 1989, 166-72. 

142 Daria Kabanova, ‘Sites of Memory: Soviet Myths in Post-Soviet Culture’ (PhD thesis, Uni¬ 
versity of Illinois at Urhana-Champaign, 2011). 

143 Ivanova, 472. 

144 Ibid, 472. 
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shattered illusions, hopes, and dreams, which was eventually stressed and 
acknowledged in Yeltsin’s aforementioned New Year’s address - this disillu¬ 
sionment is unrivalled. The parodic dialogic structure is thus crippled, or at 
least distorted. 

When Ivanova states that The Slynx is a parody in Yuri Tynianov’s sense 
of the word, she probably has in mind his observation that not only a single 
work of art can be subjected to parody, but also an entire genre. 145 This does 
not, however, lessen the novel’s status as an anti-utopian novel. If we recall 
the importance ascribed by Gary Saul Morson to the adherence to anti- 
utopian genre tradition by means of parody, and also remember Linda 
Hutcheon’s definition of parody, The Slynx can indeed be read as an ironic 
‘trans-contextualization’ of virtually all traditional anti-utopian generic fea¬ 
tures. Not only does the post-turmoil, post-catastrophe scenario refer to the 
primarily parodied texts, but the reader is able to identify the representation 
of the city-state as seen through the eyes of the protagonist, the ritualization 
of life, the perversity of‘legal’ love, the pseudo-carnival of fear, and the struc¬ 
tures of time and space, as being indebted to the anti-utopian tradition asso¬ 
ciated first and foremost with Zamyatin’s We. What differs, however, is the 
fact that there is no utopian metanarrative layer, no governing idea, or any 
advanced technology portrayed as a vehicle of progress. 

The Slynx tells the story of a disintegrating territory where time seems to 
have stopped. The setting is two hundred years (one of many allusions to 
We, where the One State has existed for the same length time) after a nuclear 
catastrophe. The once great country has been reduced to the city of Moscow, 
renamed since the disaster after every consecutive despotic ruler, and pres¬ 
ently called Fyodor-Kuzmichsk. Technology is no more, and most of the 
people display zoomorphic features caused by mutations. History has ended, 
the language and the culture have been destroyed, but memory is still pre¬ 
served by the ‘Oldeners’ - an image of the intelligentsia - who survived the 
Blast and thereby mysteriously acquired longevity. All printed books have 
been declared lethally infected by radioactivity, and any possession of them is 
prohibited. The main protagonist, Benedikt Karpov, is a ‘simple’ man of the 


145 Iurii Tynianov: ‘O parodii’, In Iurii Tynianov, Poetika, Istoriia literatury, Kino (Moscow: 
Nauka, 1977), 289. 
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people, an official scribe and son of Oldener Polina Mikhailovna. 146 After her 
death he draws close to his mother’s fellow Oldener, the literally fire¬ 
breathing humanist Stoker Nikita Ivanovich, who takes it upon himself to 
educate Benedikt and convey cultural knowledge to him. This, however, only 
results in an obsession with books, and particularly the search for the Book, 
where it is supposedly written ‘how you should live’. 147 This obsession cor¬ 
rupts him and gradually makes him prone to the temptation of power. 

Two events shake Benedikt’s world profoundly. When the revered ruler 
Fyodor Kuzmich descends from his Mount Olympus of power to visit Ben¬ 
edikt’s work place, it turns out that he is, by no means, the larger-than-life 
figure he was believed to be. Doubt begins to gnaw at Benedikt, and this 
doubt is further fuelled by the revelation that the old printed books are not 
actually radioactive. Benedikt’s doubt and awakened hunger for books and 
knowledge bring him closer to the centre of power, and when the real plans 
of his father-in-law Kudeiar Kudeiarych are unveiled he becomes, blinded by 
his desire, party to the assassination of Fyodor Kuzmich and Kudeiar’s usur¬ 
pation of power. 

Apart from adding spice to the parody in The Slynx, as Ivanova suggests 
in the above quotation, ‘disappointment, scepsis, and bitterness’ are crucial 
to the novel and resonate with the mood of the time against the backdrop of 
the Chernobyl nuclear meltdown, the way in which the accident was handled 
by the Soviet authorities, and the widespread lack of faith in the idea of a 
constructivist utopia, where industrialization had not led to the promised 
bright future. 148 

Disbelief in the possibility of utopia was accompanied at the same by the 
demise of the idea that history could be controlled. The notion of history had 


146 The name ‘Benedikt’ forms a stark contrast between his folksy surname and this more 
cultural given name, thereby symbolizing both his literary work and his simple character. 

147 The reference may more obviously invoke the Bible or other holy scriptures, but the for¬ 
mulation also recalls Chernyshevsky’s question ‘What is to be done?’ as well as the title of 
Alexander Solzhenitsyn’s famous article ‘Zhit 1 ne po lzhi’, (‘Live Not by Lies’), dated 12 Febru¬ 
ary 1974, and published in English in The Washington Post six days later, on 18 February 
1974. 

148 Initially, according to Tolstaya, she set out to write not a novel but a short story, which 
until then had been her preferred genre. Interview with Tatyana Tolstaya published in: Anna 
Ljunggren & Kristina Rotkirch, eds., Contemporary Russian Fiction: A Short List, translation 
from the Russian by Charles Rougle (Moscow: Glas, 2008), 160. Perhaps it was the Chernobyl 
disaster that provided the initial impulse for the expansion into a novel. 
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slipped away, while the focus had shifted towards territory, which at the be¬ 
ginning of the 1990s meant a disintegration of the former territorial bounda¬ 
ries of the country. 149 This caused president Vladimir Putin in 2005 to call 
the break-up of the Soviet Union the ‘biggest geopolitical catastrophe of the 
century’, which was a most dramatic descriptions of what was indeed a big 
watershed of the late 20 th century. 150 Such an unprecedented spatial shift - 
which occurred more or less over night - has had vast implications for all 
post-Soviet politics and culture. 

Instead of showing the negative consequences of an implemented utopian 
idea, The Slynx depicts a state with no governing idea whatsoever. It is a sat¬ 
ire of a society that is dysfunctional in all its aspects, and if the literary world 
of traditional anti-utopias is a self-professed ideal and rational society where 
the state exists for the benefit of all, then the state of Fyodor-Kuzmichsk is a 
mockery with its almost primordial condition of a Hobbesian ‘war of all 
against all’. Yet this is not acknowledged by the power structures. Indeed, the 
sphere of power is a separate entity of its own, with little use for society. The 
Slynx is an anti-utopian novel about a state in limbo, a state which is morally, 
politically and economically bankrupt. There is no social project run by the 
state for the benefit of all. As a consequence, the public space, in which a 
utopian idea ought to be mediated according to the genre conventions, is 
devoid both of clearly discernible borders and of any meaning. 

Tolstaya’s novel is important because it epitomizes the discrepancy be¬ 
tween state and society at a time when the state is no longer able to fill the 
role of social constructor. Through the protagonist’s consciousness and per¬ 
ception of his living space, the novel opens up a temporal dimension, where 
utopian progress is supplanted by history, and where the role of the state is 
no longer obvious, though the myth of the state still lingers. Instead of aim¬ 
ing its satirical sting at ideological metanarratives, the satire in The Slynx is 
based on a dialogue with an entire cultural - and in this sense, even mytho¬ 
logical - paradigm. 


149 For an in-depth analysis of this shift, see Edith W. Clowes: Russia on the Edge: Imagined 
Geography and Post-Soviet Identity (Ithaca & London: Cornell University Press, 2011). 

150 Vladimir Putin, ‘Poslanie Federal'nomu Sobraniiu Rossiiskoi Federatsii’, 25 April 2005. 
http://archive.kremlin.ru/text/appears/2005/04/87049.shtml, accessed 16 August 2013. 
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2.1. The Deconstruction of a City-State 

The city of Fyodor-Kuzmichsk is situated on seven hills. 151 We learn that it 
was formerly known as Ivan-Porfir’ichsk, Sergei-Sergeichsk, The Southern 
Stockpiles (Iuzhnye sklady), and before the great disaster - Moscow. This 
successor to Moscow is a city in the middle of nowhere, no longer the sym¬ 
bol of Russia or the centre of anything. It can thus be read as the complete 
deconstruction of both the Empire myth and the myth of Moscow as the 
‘Third Rome’ - the successor to Constantinople as the centre of Orthodox 
Christianity. There are still remnants of former epochs in Fyodor- 
Kuzmichsk, like street names scribbled on pieces of wood, but they no longer 
have any meaning. They are merely signs - signifiers with no signifieds. It is 
a world more like a cultural palimpsest, where history and culture lack co¬ 
herence. 

The parodical connection to We is palpable from the very beginning of 
the novel. What first strikes the reader is the way in which the spatial dimen¬ 
sion is presented. True to the genre tradition, we encounter a detailed de¬ 
scription of an isolated city with a manifestation of its political and social 
structures. But whereas the border between the inside and outside of this 
represented space was explicitly clear with Zamyatin’s erected Green Wall, in 
The Slynx the traditional anti-utopian space loses coherency from the very 
outset as its borders are blurred. The spatial dimension is enclosed, but not 
by a wall. Instead, self-isolation is a mental construct, maintained not by 
development but by ignorance and fear. This isolation is what unites people 
and obscures the fact that society is not common property, not an arena for 
social interaction, but rather a place for the individual’s solitary exposure to 
power, rituals and cultural myths. But since there are no alternative spaces, 
the hero is left with no exits. 

What lies outside is unknown: ‘BOKpyr ropo^Ka - noun Heo6o3pnMbie, 
3eMjin HeBeflOMbie’. 152 As the residents lack any knowledge of what surrounds 
the city, rumour is rife. The surrounding horrors are defined by the compass: 


151 The fact that Moscow is situated on seven hills like Rome (and Constantinople) played a 
part in the mythmaking of Muscovy as the ‘Third Rome’ - i.e. the successor to Constantinople 
as the bastion of Orthodox faith after the fall of Constantinople to the Ottoman Empire in 
1453. 

152 Tat'iana Tolstaia, Kys' (Moscow: Podkova, 2003), 7. 
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Ha ceBepe - /jpeMynue neca, hypeaoM, BeTBM nepenaenMCb m npoiiTM He nyc- 
KaioT, xornoHne KycTbi 3a nopra uennaxiT, cyaba rnanKy c ronoBbi pByT. B 
Tex aecax, CTapbie nio^M CKa3biBaioT, acMBeT Kbicb. Cm^mt OHa Ha TeMHbix 
BeTBilX M XpMHMT TaK flMXO M XCajIodHO: KbI-bICb! KbI-bICb! - a BMfleTb ee HH- 
kto He MoxceT. rioM^eT aeaoBex Tax bot b nec, a OHa eMy Ha meio-TO C3aflu: 

xon! m xpe6TMHy 3y6aMM: xpycb! - a xorreM rnaBHyio-TO xcuTioaxy HanjynaeT 

- 153 

m nepepBeT, m Becb pa3yM M3 HenoBeica Bbm^eT. ~ 


The northern forest has run wild, long since abandoned by man. Instead, it is 
the realm of the illusive slynx, a creature that epitomizes the all-pervasive 
ignorance and fear. This is the first major element that emphasizes the stated 
spatial and temporal displacement. The slynx is a fairy-tale element, intro¬ 
duced at the beginning of the novel where, for comparison, Zamyatin intro¬ 
duced the technological accomplishment of the spacecraft Integral. In 
Tolstaya’s novel it is an element from beyond the city limits that still occu¬ 
pies a central place, not in the topology, but in minds of the city dwellers. 
Thus, replacing the progressive force of technology and invention with a 
creature of horror signals that it is not utopia that is mediated through the 
description of space, but something entirely different. 

To the south the road is also barred. There live the Chechens, with whom 
no contact is maintained, and no understanding fostered. An old Chechen 
couple who suddenly make their way to Fyodor-Kuzmichsk are instantly 
rejected. Rather than a comment on the armed conflict during the 1990s, the 
inclusion of the Chechens could possibly be interpreted as a satiric inversion 
of the Soviet ideological principle of the ‘Friendship of peoples’, a principle 
which was promoted as the foundation of a multi-ethnic Soviet society and 
which ultimately proved to count for little in the final years of Soviet power 
and subsequent territorial disintegration. 

In essence, there is no exit from the city of Fyodor-Kuzmichsk. The roads 
are bewitched and forbidden. To go westwards (that is, to emigrate) is no 
real option either: 

Ha 3ana^ Toace He xo^m. TaM flaace Bpo^e 6bi m flopora ecTb - HeBM^Haa, 
Bpo/je TponouKM. Mflemb-MfleiHb, bot yac m ropo/jOK H3 rna3 cxpbiaca, cno- 
neii cna^KMM BeTepxoM noBeBaeT, Bce-TO xoporno, Bce-TO na^HO, m B^pyr, 
roBopaT, xax BCTaHenib. M CTonnib. M flyMaenib: xy/ja ace sto a u^y-TO? Hero 
MHe TaM Ha/jo? Hero a TaM He bm flea? HeuiTO TaM nyarne? M Tax ce6a acaaxo 
CTaHei! UyMaenib: a no3a^u-TO Moa M36a, m xo3ax)Hixa, MoaceT, naaaeT, M3- 


153 


Kys', 


7. 
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non pyKM B^anb cmotpmt; no flBopy Kypw 6eraiOT, TO>Ke, r/ni^nmb mctocko- 
Banncb; b M36e neHica HaTonneHa, Mbinin macTaioT, noKaHica Mnncan... 14 
6y^TO nepBbipb cepnue tohmt, towt... IIjnoHemb n Ha3an non^enib. A hhom 
pa3 n no6e>Knnib. A KaK 3aBMflnnib M3flajin po^Hbie ropniKn Ha nneTHe, TaK 
cne3a n 6pbi3HeT. Bot He naTb coBpaTb, Ha apnraH 6pbi3raeT! IIpaBo!.. 154 

All in all, this topography could be seen largely as a symbolic interpretation 
of the late Soviet period. The West, as it is described in this quotation, is 
almost not even geographical but mental, and could well match the term ‘the 
Imaginary West’, as used by Alexei Yurchak to describe the view of the last 
Soviet generation. 155 This term was used to describe a space not outlined in 
Soviet discourse as a coherent territory, but as an array of discourses, state¬ 
ments, etc., which gradually helped shape a coherent and shared object of 
imagination. 156 The only road that seems accessible is to the East. 

HeT, Mbi Bee doTibine Ha Bocxon ot ropo/uca xo^mm. TaM aeca CBeuibie, TpaBbi 
flonrue, MypaBuaTbie. B TpaBax - UBeTMKM aa3opeBbie, aacKOBbie: kotim mx 

HapBaTb, fla BbiMOHMTb, na noduTb, na pacuecaTb - hmtkm npacrb momo, 

157 

XOTICTbl TKaTb. 

In the East there seems to be no lurking fear, but it is just as mythological, 
lacking any geographical qualities. 

In the classic modernist anti-utopian novels, the society is constructed ra¬ 
tionally (in We even mathematically) with a strict hierarchal structure. With¬ 
in the confined limits of Fyodor-Kuzmichsk, the structure of society, along 
with its rituals, which maintain and promote the current social order, is 
equally hierarchical but irrational, and thus ironic. The Head of State, The 
Greatest Mirza (Nabol'shii Murza) Fyodor Kuzmich is an omnipotent ruler 
who regulates every aspect of life from his Red Terem (the Kremlin), and 
works day and night for the well-being of his subjects. The image of Fyodor 
Kuzmich is indeed ironic, contradictory and absurd. 158 He is the state, but for 
all his power his voice lacks everything we would normally associate with 


154 Kys', 8. 

155 Yurchak, Everything Was Forever, 161. 

156 Ibid, 161. 

157 Kys', 13-14. 

158 Even his name is ambiguous, possibly alluding to both the legendary starets Fyodor 
Kuzmich, who in the 19 th century was surrounded by rumours that he was in fact Tsar Alex¬ 
ander I who, in the wake of the Decembrist rebellion in 1825, had staged his death in order to 
become a monk. Another possible allusion is to the writer Fyodor Kuzmich Sologub. 
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authoritarian power. Instead, the image of him and his titles -‘Hadonbinnh 
Myp3a, CeKJieTapb n AxafleMHK n Tepoh n MopennaBaTejib n IlnoTHnK’ - 
conveys a comic effect through the allusion to Pushkin’s famous lines from 
‘Stansy’ (1826) about Peter the Great. 159 Furthermore, Fyodor Kuzmich’s rule 
by ukase reminds the reader of the Tsarist autocracy as well as of Boris Yelt¬ 
sin’s rule during the 1990s. He alone has access to the great secret library of 
confiscated books, and he is portrayed as a genius in all fields, similar to the 
high-flown laudations that formed part of the cult of Stalin’s personality. 

The bureaucracy is controlled by corrupt functionaries (Greater and Less¬ 
er Mirzas), while the most dreaded officials represent the all-pervasive puni¬ 
tive organ of state security referred to as ‘Saniturions’ (‘sanitary’) in red 
sleighs. 160 Their main task is to hunt down any remaining old printed books, 
the main danger to society, due officially to their alleged radioactivity. Upon 
detection, the possessor is detained (in order to ‘be cured’), but then never 
seen again. While evoking associations with the Cheka/KGB, these Sanituri¬ 
ons also form a parodical connection with the firemen in Ray Bradbury’s 
Fahrenheit 451 (1953) in that their main task is to rid society of books - the 
dangerous (and potentially subversive) remnants of an old and obsolete cul¬ 
ture. 

The city of Fyodor-Kuzmichsk has no rationality to match its hierarchical 
power structure, and no rationality is manifested in its rituals or in the vil¬ 
lage-like topography. The ordinary people, who are subjected to the rituals 
initiated from above, are referred to throughout the novel as ‘golubchiki’ 
(‘dear ones’), and are in turn socially divided into those who survived the 
Blast and those who suffer from various forms of mutations. While the 
Oldeners are aware of this lack of rationality, the majority of the population 
are not. Even though everyday life is highly ritualized, the rituals have no 
meaning and are combined haphazardly. They have no function of strength¬ 
ening socials bonds or promoting a common identity or affiliation, nor do 


159 In ‘Stansy’ Pushkin writes about Peter as follows: 

To aKa^eMHK, to repoii, 

To MopennaBaTenb, to nnoTHMK, 

Oh BceobbeMmomeii ayinoii 
Ha TpoHe BeuHhiii 6hin pahoTHMK. 

1,0 The narrative is mostly devoid of colours, except for black and grey. However, when red 
appears, it symbolizes power and oppression. (‘Saniturions’ is Gambrell’s translation). 
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they fulfil any spiritual, moral, or emotional needs. Instead, they are handed 
down from above, out of context, and serve only as substitutes for social life. 

This place where a utopian metanarrative ought to have been manifested 
is usurped by mythological constructs. Even though the form of The Slynx is 
indebted to fairy tales, there is no will to explore uncharted territories, in¬ 
cluding the unknown past. The opposition between ‘forest’ and ‘home’ is one 
of the universal themes in folklore, where the home is a place of familiarity, 
safety, culture and divine protection, while the forest represents the un¬ 
known, danger, fear, the realm of the Devil. 161 In The Slynx the topography is 
based on a similar opposition, but it is playfully distorted. The dark forest is 
no place for the hero to plunge into. Fear is not to be challenged, but caution 
does not guarantee safety, either. 

The intimate space of the protagonist is as devoid of contours as the city- 
state in which he lives. Neither the city-state nor the home have any fixed 
limits, instead they are vague and offer no protection. The very concept of 
‘home’ evaporates. As he lives by himself, there is no one to keep the fire 
burning in Benedikt’s stove. 

Cyn-TO, KOHeuHO, eme He npocTbui, ec;m roprnoK TpanicaMM 3aMOTaH 6bui 
KaK Haflo; nox/iedaTb mojkho, ho BKyc y Hero rpycrabra, BeuepHMM; enib Ha 
omynb, b TeMHOTe, - Be^b m CBeuy pa3>Keub HeueM, m uca/nco ce6a, Tax >Kan- 
ko! 1436a TO>Ke He npocTbina, mo>kho cnaTb 3aBa7iMTboi: b 3MnyHe, b manice; 

3to TOTibKO Houbio noflMep3aTb HauHeT: nonoraeT 3MMa b xy^bie mean, b na- 
3bi, 6y^eT 3aflyBaTb nofl nopor, ubimaTb xono^OM M3 nonno/urn. A yTpoM b 
M36e CMepTb, na m TOTibKO. 162 

Here Tolstaya draws on the traditional anti-utopia, in which the intimate 
sphere of the hero is illusory and transparent (for example Zamyatin’s hero 
D-503 lives within glass walls) and therefore superfluous since the safety 
provided by the utopian state should suffice for all. By contrast, in The Slynx, 
it is not only Benedikt’s hut that is devoid of attributes associated with 
‘home’. Housing in general is nothing more than a temporary construction, a 
fact which comes to the fore when the narrator comments on the tendency of 


1 See Yuri M. Lotman: ‘The Semiosphere’, in his Universe of the Mind: A Semiotic Theory of 
Culture, trans. Ann Shukman (London & New York: I.B. Tauris & Co. Ltd, 1990), 185, and 
there referred sources. 

162 Kys', 70. 
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wooden huts to burn: ‘A mhom pa3 bch cnodofla BbiropMT. Hto >k! - HanuHau 
>kmtb CHanana’. 163 It is a world not of permanence, but of transience. 

As with the intimate sphere of the inhabitants, the limits of the city are al¬ 
so vague and offer just as minimal protection. The only solid border is the 
one between the inhabitants and the realm of power, which is clear-cut and 
provides a protection to the powerful denied to the population. Benedikt’s 
first real acquaintance with this realm occurs when he is invited to his future 
father-in-law, Kudeiar Kudeiarych Kudeiarov, 164 the Chief Saniturion, head 
of the repressive organ, a fact of which Benedikt is not yet aware when he 
approaches the house. 

TepeM y OiieHbKM, y ceMhn MXHeii, c yjmu,bi He BM^aTb. 3a6op bhcokhm, rny- 
xoii, ocTpoBepxMM. Ilocpe^b - BopoTa. B BopoTax - KOTibijo KaMeHHoe. Ot 
BopoT cdoKy - dyflica. B 6y/uce - xonon.... 

KajiMTKy Maayro b 3a6ope OTBopun - EeHeflMKT npomen. A TaM ^pyrou 3a- 
6op, apniMH Ha naTb ot npeacHero OTCTyna. 14 eme 6y^Ka, a b Heii Toace xo- 
non, eiqe He^OBoabHeii npeacHero.... 

3a BTopofi 3a6op nponycTua - a TaM TpeTMM. Y TpeTbux BopoT flBa xoaona 
c ji aBKM noflHanucb, He roBopa xy/joro caoBa, a m flodporo He roBopa, EeHe- 
flMKTa c hot p ,o roaoBbi Bcero aa^omaMM odxaonaaM: BM/jaTb, ^03HaBaaucb, 

He 3anpaTaa an aero b HiTaHax fla nofl pydaxoii. A ToabKO HMaero auniHero, 
KpoMe xBocTMKa, y Hero He 6biao. 

- npoxo^M. 

BeHe^MKT flyMaa, TaM onaTb 3a6op, a HeT, 3a6opa He 6biao, a ToabKO ot- 
xpbiaca ca^-naaMca^ c flepeBbaMM, pa . UBeTaMM, pa boikmmm npucTpouKaMM, 
a TponKM >KeaTeHbKMM necKOM ycbinaHbi, a b rayduHe ca^a - TepeM. 165 


Kudeiarych’s house provides heat, protection and an abundance of food. 
This is the only space in the novel not inhabited by fear. Here, the central 
myth of the slynx comes alive. Kudeiar is not only the main instigator of fear 
in the city; he and his entire family, as Edith Clowes has noted, also fit the 
alleged physical appearance of the slynx with their glowing cat-like eyes and 


163 Kys', 119. 

164 As with most of the names in the novel, Kudeiar Kudeiarych Kudeiarov evokes distinct 
associations by drawing on the Russian folk hero Kudeiar, a Cossack outlaw, according to 
legend the elder brother of Ivan IV, in combination with the possibility of comic repetition in 
Russian naming conventions, of which the perhaps most famous example in Russian literature 
is Akakii Akakievich, the protagonist of Gogol’s The Overcoat. Such associations to Kudeiar 
can also be found in, for instance, Andrei Bely’s Serebrianyi golub' (1910) (The Silver Dove), 
and Nikolai Nekrasov’s Komu na Rusi zhit' khorosho? (1863-76) (Who is Happy in Russia?). 

165 Kys', 147-9. 
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claws on their feet that scratch the floorboards as they sit around the table. 166 
Therefore, the house never really acquires the qualities of ‘home’ for Ben- 
edikt as he cannot let go of the uncanny presence of the slynx as soon as he 
sees a red sleigh, though his conscious self does not make the connection. 167 
His intimate sphere is as circumscribed as that of D-503 in Zamyatin’s novel. 
The comforts of Kudeiarov’s house notwithstanding, Benedikt is left with no 
room for himself, being constantly disturbed and sent on various errands by 
Olen'ka and her family. 168 


2.2. Time as a Vicious Circle 

If the physical space in the novel is vague in its contours, so are the temporal 
structures. Time, or rather its absence after the end of history, plays an im¬ 
portant role in opening up the metanarrative and mythological structures of 
the novel, which is achieved by means of parodical inversion. Time in anti- 
utopian works is most commonly frozen and unhinged from a temporal 
continuum, a feature inherited from the utopian genre. But as there is no 
utopian ideal in The Slynx, time is nominally displaced in the future, alt¬ 
hough it has an emphatic parallel with the way time is portrayed in fairy 
tales, and Tolstaya draws on both of these. To a great extent time functions 
in this narrative in a way similar to fairy tales, where time merely leads from 
one episode to the next. 169 However, unlike the fairy tale, where time, to 
quote Dmitrii Likhachev, ‘begins as if from nonexistence’ (‘HaHMHaeTcn xax 
6bi M3 HedhiTM si),™ the time structure in The Slynx is constantly intersected 
by the historical perspective of the culture that existed before the Blast, still 
present through the Oldeners’ recollections. 


166 Clowes, Russia on the Edge, 39, with references to Kys', 181 and 184. 

167 Kys', 172. 

168 This has been compared to the predicament of Cincinnatus C in Vladimir Nabokov’s 
Invitation to a Beheading (Priglashenie na kazn), where the hero in his cell is constandy dis¬ 
turbed by visitors while awaiting his execution. See Olga Ponomareva, ‘Dialogizm’ romana 
Kys" T. Tolstoi: folklornyi, literaturnyi, i istoriko-kul'turnye aspekty, Kandidatskaia dissertatsi- 
ia (Maikop, 2008) 63. 

169 Cf. Dmitrii Likhachev: Poetika drevnerusskoi literatury (Leningrad: Khudozhestvennaia 
literatura, 1971), 251. 

170 Ibid, 253. 
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Society in anti-utopian fiction is the result of some kind of revolution 
when the alleged ‘ideal’ was enforced, and as such is contrasted with the his¬ 
torical past against which it revolted. The triumph of progress and rationality 
underpins this society. In The Slynx, however, society is not a more advanced 
form of the previous society, but its complete inversion, infested with super¬ 
stition. Through this intersection of past and present Tolstaya does away 
with the notion of progress as a formative element in the metanarrative 
structure, where, consequently, there is no room either for the idea of pro¬ 
gress through revolution and sudden transition. Instead, the concept of pro¬ 
gress is nullified by the absurdity of the hotchpotch ‘inventions’ of Fyodor 
Kuzmich, which comprise another form of parodic cultural palimpsest, 
where abstract philosophical ideas may pre-empt the discovery of the wheel. 

The fairy-tale, rural element contributes to the time structure in the novel 
by adding a cyclic conception of time. Thus, we have the displaced urban and 
progressive time of the future intersecting with a rural and cyclic time, and in 
this intersection a dialogue is established between them. This hybrid time 
structure, I would argue, is what enables the void left by the dead idea of 
utopia to be filled by mythological and other discourses with less holistic 
claims. 

On the one hand, we have the Oldeners who remember the world before 
the Blast and are in possession of an historical memory. To them time is a 
matter of destruction. The few remnants of the old culture are vanishing 
along with the last of their kin. The Golden Age is gone. In this sense the 
Oldeners’ perception of time has mythological features. On the other hand, 
we have those who were born after the Blast, whose sense of time is the here 
and now, and only now, in their struggle to satisfy the most urgent needs of 
the day. To them there is no past and no future, and they are left in an eter¬ 
nal present where everything perpetuates itself. This circularity of time char¬ 
acterizes not only historical processes but the everyday life of the people, as 
in the aforementioned example about the occurrence of devastating fires in 
the city - ‘Hto >k! - HanuHah >KMTb CHanana.’ - this perpetuity characterizes 
the way time is perceived throughout the novel. Time has a conditional char¬ 
acter. The longevity of the Oldeners and the second centenary of the Blast 
have no chronological functions, but are treated as symbolical signs of dis¬ 
tance, the only distance in the here-and-now setting of the city of Fyodor 
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Kuzmichsk. Apart from this almost extinct remnant of another life, time is 
now. 

The process of history is dead, and historical memory is all that is left. By 
representing historical and cultural events in a setting where time is circular 
and history perpetually repeats itself, Tolstaya parodies Russian history. In 
this respect the circle closes when, upon the death of Fyodor Kuzmich, the 
city is renamed after his assassin Kudeiar Kudeiarych, merely adding to the 
row of names the city has had since the disaster. 171 

It is the juxtaposition of past and present (of before and after) which, in 
parodic form above all, shape the novel’s dialogue with the metanarrative 
notion of progress through cataclysms and revolution. The Oldeners view 
time as regressive, while the others have an almost absent apprehension of 
progress as such. Tolstaya makes use of the anti-utopian feature of frozen 
time, not to represent a utopian society where progress is no longer possible, 
but rather to underscore the failure to learn from mistakes, and that lack of 
historical memory inevitably makes progress impossible. Irrespective of the 
number of re-namings and revolutions, ignorance will guarantee that there 
will never be any true change. 

Through these name games, as well as through the circularity of time, 
Tolstaya expresses her critique of what she has described elsewhere as Rus¬ 
sia’s ‘eternal present’ (‘vechnoe nastoiashchee’), where development is con¬ 
stantly nullified: ‘in Russia we always go back to square one after the revolu¬ 
tions or changes like perestroika. It’s like a pattern: Everything collapses and 
then we have to build it again’. 172 The revolutionary myth gets crushed, but 
so does the myth of a return to the cyclical time of rural Russia. True devel¬ 
opment ought not to depend on either of them. 


171 The renaming of cities characterizes Russian history of the 20 th century. Beginning with 
Saint Petersburg during the First World War, it became a Bolshevik tradition to name cities 
after leading party figures, as well as to instantly rename them the moment they fell from 
grace. 

172 Tatyana Tolstaya: ‘Democracy Has Nearly Disappeared in Russia’, New Perspectives Quar¬ 
terly 24, no. 3 (2007), 65. 
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2.3. The Hero as a Fool 

In this displaced space and time lives Benedikt Karpov. Through his con¬ 
sciousness we encounter life in Fyodor Kuzmichsk. The image of him at the 
beginning of the novel is jovial. Fie is fond of simple pleasures and is quite 
satisfied with his life and his work as a scribe, copying the voluminous pro¬ 
duction of Fyodor Kuzmich. His simple manners and speech even usurp the 
position of the narrator’s voice, whereby the reader is gradually drawn into 
his language and manners. Even though narrated in the third person, the 
narrator’s style and voice change along with Benedikt’s gradual development 
throughout the novel, which gives the impression that it is Benedikt’s own 
voice. Only at the end of the novel does the narrator regain an independent 
position as a commentator on the events. Benedikt’s function is basically 
aligned with a traditional anti-utopian poetics through its debt to the Bild- 
ungsroman. Through Benedikt we discover the flaws of his society and the 
lies its people are served by their rulers. 

Benedikt’s dependence and failure to draw conscious conclusions make 
his development through the novel a parody of the traditional anti-utopian 
hero. For all Nikita Ivanych’s efforts to educate Benedikt, he remains a fool. 
He reads copiously but he does not learn. The information he picks up ech¬ 
oes in the void since there is neither context nor continuity. It is the reader 
who must draw conclusions where Benedikt fails. 

Although Benedikt proves unable to grasp the consequences of his devel¬ 
opment, the road he embarks upon turns out to be paved by dichotomies, 
such as: good - evil; truth - lie; darkness - light; dawn - dusk; past - present; 
original - copy, as well as by the oppositional creatures: the slynx and the 
equally mystical bird ‘Princess Peacock’ (Kniazhnaia Ptitsa Paulin). And 
while Benedikt oscillates between these, he nevertheless appears to be una¬ 
ware of the distinction between good and evil. His lack of character prompts 
the reader to make the choices Benedikt himself avoids. This ambivalence 
conveys most of the social criticism in the novel. 

Benedikt is an ambiguous hero, for whom the reader is less inclined to feel 
sympathy, especially after he becomes associated with power. The dialogic 
function of Benedikt, however, is that the relationship between the people, 
those in power, and the intelligentsia (symbolized by the Oldeners) is 
problemized in him. Through his parents Benedikt is a son to both the intel- 
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ligentsia and the ordinary people. Boris Uspenskii, among others, sees a dis¬ 
tinguishing feature of the Russian intelligentsia in its constant opposition to 
the structures of power, whether Tsarist, Bolshevik, or other. 173 The intelli¬ 
gentsia is supposed to serve and enlighten the people, and to oppose oppres¬ 
sion. 

Oldeners like the ‘Head Stoker’ Nikita Ivanych, the dissident Lev Lvovich 
and Benedikt’s mother Polina Mikhailovna are the last guardians of the re¬ 
mains of the cultural heritage of the past. But it is a heritage out of time and 
context, waiting for a revival. Potentially this could be brought about by Ben¬ 
edikt’s yearning for knowledge, but he vacillates. For all his liking for Nikita 
Ivanych, Benedikt distances himself from him from time to time, and it is on 
these occasions that he senses the presence of the Slynx. 174 Ironically, the 
Oldeners do nothing with their cultural knowledge. They neither oppose the 
authorities nor serve the people. As a symbol of the intelligentsia, they have 
indeed lost their meaning. 

From his position between the intelligentsia and the authorities, Ben¬ 
edikt’s noble intentions result in nothing. Although his awakened hunger for 
knowledge has spawned a sense that things have to be changed, he does not 
know what, and his passivity only makes him an instrument in the hands of 
the usurper tyrant. The rather sad end to Benedikt’s journey conveys 
Tolstaya’s critique. In her own words: ‘When the Russians realize that their 
country is not ruled the way they like it to be ruled, they want to overthrow 
the authorities; they see them as the sole reason for all the failures and the 
bad things that have happened to the people. This is not a culture of personal 
responsibility’. 175 Benedikt’s main flaw is his unwillingness to accept respon¬ 
sibility, yet irrespective of his participation in the murders initiated by 
Kudeiarov, Benedikt still retains some form of humanity through reading, 
which is illustrated towards the end of the novel in the scene depicting Niko¬ 
lai Ivanych’s planned execution. 


173 Boris Uspenskii: ‘Russkaia intelligentsia kak spetsificheskii fenomen russkoi kul'tury’, in his 
Etiudy o russkoi istorii (Sankt Petersburg: Azbuka, 2002), 398. 

174 Oksana Kryzhanovskaia: Antiutopicheskaia mifopoeticheskaia kartina mira v romane 
Tat'iany Tolstoi ‘Kys", Kandidatskaia dissertatsiia (Tambov, 2005), 24. 

175 Tatyana Tolstaya: ‘Democracy Has Nearly Disappeared in Russia’, 65. 
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2.4. Newspeak or Oldspeak 

One key feature in The Slynx which is not often found in anti-utopian novels 
is that, through the presence of the Oldeners, the old world has not yet been 
entirely reduced to memories. Through them the old culture and the old 
manner of speech are still alive in Fyodor-Kuzmichsk. This layer is im¬ 
portant in the dialogic structure. The unbridgeable gap between the old and 
new and their mutual lack of understanding is manifested in their speech. 
That of the golubchiki is crude, vulgar, and devoid of any features of culture, 
and yet, the narrator’s voice, conveying Benedikt’s perspective, finds the old 
language unbearably comic. We recall that he, after all, is the son of an 
Oldener. 

TonbKO pa3roBop npyrou. IIoBCTpeHaeToi Te 6 e Ha yjiMije He3HaKOMbm r o- 
n ydunK - HMnoueM He noranaembca, Ham oh mjim m3 IfpexcHux. Pa3Be hto 
cnpocMiiib ero, KaK boamtch: «Xto TaKOB? floueMy He 3Haio? Kaicoro xpeHa 
Te 6 a b Hameii cnodo^e hocmt?» - a oh HeT hto6m oTBeTMTb, icaic y rnoneii bo- 
HMTca: «A Te ho, pbino HocuTb Ha^oeno? Ufa odopBy /ja 06 KoneHo» mum h py- 
roe hto, - HeT, hto6h Tax noHUTHO, arm CKa3aTb, Bpa3yMMTe7ibHO npoac- 
HMTb, - necicaTb, th-to CMTieH, fla m a CMTieH, Tiyurne He CBH3biBaMca! HeT, 
whom pa3 b OTBeT ycnbinramb: «OcTaBbTe MeHa b noKoe! XynuraH!» - Hy to- 
r^a, TOHHO, ripe>KHMM 3T0 . 176 


Hence there is a barrier manifested in the language, while the majority of the 
inhabitants are stuck in a cultural twilight zone. The cultural past is incom¬ 
prehensible, and the novel is full of references which, by means of misspell¬ 
ings, lose their context and connotations and simply acquire odd and es¬ 
tranged qualities. 177 

One of the main scenes that elucidate this barrier is the funeral of one of 
the Oldeners, Anna Petrovna. This is the only place in the novel where the 
survivors of the Blast gather, and where their memories and speech are not 
frowned upon. Benedikt is asked by Nikita Ivanych to help carry the coffin. 
He thereby becomes an outside observer and in his thoughts emphasizes the 
rift between the two social groups: 


176 Kys, 126. 

177 Some notable examples are: SHTenereHqbiM, Tpoflimbiio (Kys', 21); Moro3MHbi (Ibid, 25); 
IIIaseBpbi, Mo3eii (Ibid, 37); Oenoco^im (Ibid, 52); OHeBepcTeTqKoe A6pa3aBaHne (Ibid, 16), 
etc. 
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A Brncrop MBaHHH onaTb ayKHyn: 

- EoeBbie Harpa^bi, Me^aim, op/jeHa ecrb? ... EwTieTbi napTMMHbra, komco- 
MonbCKMM, npo<J)coi03HbiM?.. EnneTbi rocynapcTBeHHoii TioTepeu?.. 06;mra- 
Umm BHyTpeHHero 3aiiMa? ... /JoKyMeHTbi Ha npaBO BOKflemifl TpaHcnopTa? ... 
Ta3?.. Tene<j)OH?.. KonneKTMBHaa aHTeHHa? KBMTaHijMM Ha nepepacneT?.. 

CnoBa Bee Taicne HenomiTHbie, CMeniHbie, yacacra. BeHe/jMKT He Bbi^ep- 
acan, XMXMKHyTi, odepHynoi Ha Toany: He6ocb Toace co CMexy flaBaTca? HeT, 
C7ie3bi b Tpn pynba TOHaT. JImhmkm TaKMe, 6yflTo b flanb KaKyro rnaflaT. Ea6a 
o/jHa pyHKM 3anoMMna, rnenneT: «He ueHMTiM... He u,emum...» 14 HuKMTa 
MBaHbiH Toace C7ie3bi towt. EeHeflMKT eMy rnenHyn: 

- Bbi Hero, HriKMTa MBaHbin? CTapyxy acanico ? 178 

The language barrier has an important implication here, in that it also un¬ 
derscores the opposition between the humanity of the Oldeners and the in¬ 
difference to grief displayed by Benedikt. 

In between these two poles there is the language of power as manifested 
by the omnipotent Greatest Mirza Fyodor Kuzmich. His power is manifested 
by the many voices stolen from the old books to which only he has access. 
The sole function of words devoid of their meaning is to preserve the power 
structure. However, on the two occasions when Fyodor Kuzmich actually 
speaks, he does so in a ridiculous language very far from the texts he claims 
to have written. 


2.5. The Absence of Utopia 

Through parodical allusions to the anti-utopian generic tradition, Tolstaya 
exposes a void where utopia would otherwise have been. Neither spatial and 
topographical representations, nor the language of power, manifest any over¬ 
arching ideals or ideology except the existence and perpetuation of power, 
and this power is shown to have no need to justify itself. Power serves its 
own purposes. By means of comic and devastating deconstruction of the 
utopian layer of the novel, Tolstaya creates for herself a layer where different 
metanarrative structures can be examined. A profound scepticism of state- 
centred ideology is evident, and allows for a critical treatment of several Rus¬ 
sian/Soviet cultural phenomena. 

For all the gloominess and fear in the novel, Tolstaya employs humour, 
not only through irony and satire, in order to engage her reader in the criti- 


178 Kys, 128-9. 
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cal framework of the novel. This framework, unlike many traditional anti- 
utopian novels, redirects its focus from the state apparatus to the underlying 
mentality and cultural traditions that shape the inhabitants’ relation to the 
power structures. The complex fabric of historical allusions in the novel has 
been interpreted, for example, as a representation of the ‘popular subcon¬ 
scious’ (Nikita Eliseev), or as an ‘encyclopaedia of Russian life’ (Boris Para- 
monov). 17 ’ Rather than being merely a cross-section of Russian history, The 
Slynx is a critique of myths and historical images and ideas, by no means 
limited to the Soviet experience, which form the metanarrative layer. In this 
capacity, these myths form what almost appears to be a simulacrum of reali¬ 
ty, as most signifiers lack signifieds and where you, in Benedikt’s words are ‘a 
stranger to yourself, thus echoing Petr Chaadaev’s famous critique. 180 It is 
against this (a)cultural and (a)historical reality that Tolstaya directs her sat¬ 
ire. 

From the very first pages of the novel the topographical description of 
what was formerly known as Moscow has a mythological basis. The myth of 
Moscow as the third (and final) Rome situated on seven hills is fused with 
the image of it being a huge village rather than a city. Though resembling the 
dark forests of a fairy tale, the surroundings of the city serve no purpose as a 
place for the protagonist to explore. Instead, they shape the spatial dimen¬ 
sion of the city by means of contrast. The world around is not to be explored 
but avoided. Isolation seems to be the only way to hold at bay the horrors 
that dwell in the forest, first and foremost epitomized by the illusive and 
terrifying Slynx. Fear and ignorance is rife, and they are mutually interde¬ 
pendent. People are afraid because the unknown is terrifying, but there is no 
will to reconsider or heed the questioning voices of the Oldeners. 

II HuKMTa IlBaHbiH Ty^a ace: romero He noHMMaeT, a roBopm - . Pa3 roBopuT: 

HMKaKOM, rOBOpMT, KbICM HeT, a TOTIbKO OflHO, TOBOpMT, THOflCKOe HeBeHCe- 


179 Nikita Eliseev: ‘Na “Kys” Tat'iany Tolstoi’, Novaia Russkaia Kniga, no. 6, 2000, 
http//www.guelman.ru/slava/kis/eliseev.htm. Accessed 22 March 2010, Boris Paramonov: 
‘Russkaia istoriia nakonets opravdala sebia v literature’, Vremia-MN , 14 October 2000, 
http//www.guelman.ru/slava/kis/ paramonov.htm. Accessed 20 August 2013. 

180 ‘caM cede uyacon’, Kys', 66. In his First Letter, Chaadaev writes ‘Nos souvenirs ne datent pas 
au-dela de la journee d'hier; nous sommes, pour ainsi dire, etrangers a nous memes.’, (Italics 
mine, M.AJ, Pierre Tchaadaev, Lettres philosophiques: Adressees d une dame (Presentees par 
Francois Rouleau) (Paris: Librairie des cinq continents, 1970), 51. 
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CTBO. SBOHa KaK. A KTO TIIO/HIM XCM7iy-TO pBeT? KtO M3 ineM KpOBb nbeT?! A?! 

He 3Haenib, flax m mojihm. IIoMaTixMBaM b Tpanonxy . 181 

Fear of the surroundings and isolationism serve only one purpose—to moti¬ 
vate the power wielded by the leaders and thereby maintain an illusion of 
unity. Certainly, a sense of being surrounded by enemies as well as seeking 
security within closed borders served as ideological tools throughout Soviet 
history. 

However, Tolstaya’s critical edge is not one-sided. Her critique is aimed as 
much at the stupidity and ignorance of the city dwellers, of whose reactions 
the quotation above is an example. In the dysfunctional society of Fyodor- 
Kuzmichsk this problem comes to the fore, not only with respect to those in 
power, but also, perhaps first and foremost, in the lack of normal social 
bonds and mutual respect. 

Tolstaya seemingly destroys thereby any myths about the Russian people 
and their exclusiveness. Through Benedikt—and this is perhaps one of the 
most important functions of the protagonist—we witness social interaction 
completely devoid of moral considerations, not to mention conscience, em¬ 
pathy or pity. To love thy neighbour is unheard of: 

Cocefl - 3to Beflb fleno He npocroe, sto He bchkmm-hkmm, He npoxo>XMM, He 
KajMKa nepexo>KMM. Cocen nenoBexy flafleH, HT0 6 cepnue eMy TaaceauTb, pa- 
3yM MyTMTb, HpaB pacnanaTb. Ot Hero, ot coce^a, 6ynTo mcxo^mt hto, 6ec- 
noicoM Taaceabiii aim TpeBoxcHocrb. 182 

The citizens fight, hit each other with stones and steal without any hesitation, 
and there is no reaction except amusement. This lack of morality leaves no 
room for the Golden rule: ‘KoHenmo, ncHoe fleno, ecnn Mne kto uneH xaxou 
noBpeflMT, ypoH TynoBy npunnHHT, oto He CMeniHO, oto n cepnaio, cnopy 
HeT... A ecnn flpyroMy - Tor^a CMeniHo’. 183 The only thing that seems to unite 
the people is their vulnerability, fear and a will to self-preservation. In addi¬ 
tion, the myths about the friendship of peoples, the familiar Soviet self-image 
where the Russian people was seen as the galvanizing force, are done away 


181 Kys', 27-8. 

182 Kys', 29. 

183 Kys', 148. 
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with from the start when the Chechen couple encounter nothing but fear and 
hostility. 

In many respects The Slynx deals with the myth of culture as a redeeming 
force, and its inadequacy as such when bereft of a context. After the Blast 
cultural continuity was destroyed. The remnants of culture echo in the void 
and no longer have anything to do with knowledge. In Fyodor-Kuzmichsk 
the most severe crime is to be caught possessing old printed books from be¬ 
fore the Blast. As the reader immediately understands when presented with 
the image of Fyodor Kuzmich, he alone has access to the cultural heritage 
stored away in the Red Terem, which has enabled him to lay claim to every 
invention in human history. Thus, culture is portrayed as the ultimate lever 
of power and functions as the source of the ideological substitute, or authori¬ 
tative discourse that Fyodor Kuzmich presents in his ukases. 

The image of Fyodor Kuzmich comprises a highly critical treatment of 
another myth - that of the good and wise Tsar-Batiushka. His many titles 
contain connotations to Russian historical figures of power, but he can in 
many respects be interpreted as a parody of Stalin. Like Stalin he is not only 
shorter than the average male, but he is also surrounded by a cult of person¬ 
ality and the rumour that he watches day and night over the well-being of 
every single one of his subjects. One of the most important features of 
Fyodor Kuzmich is that he - and he alone - has the power to interpret the 
assembled cultural heritage kept in his Red Terem, a heritage of which his 
subjects are unaware. In many respects Fyodor Kuzmich assumes a role simi¬ 
lar to that ascribed to Stalin in Alexei Yurchak’s vivid description of the basis 
of Stalin’s power (as mentioned in chapter 1). In this interpretation, Stalin’s 
power rested upon the fact that he held an 

“external” editorial position vis-a-vis all forms of discourse and knowledge, 
which provided him with unique access to the external canon against which 
to evaluate them, [and] was crucial in the emergence of those phenomena 
that became the trademarks of his regime: his immense political power; the 
cult of his personality; his personal involvement in editing political speeches, 
scientific papers, films, and musical compositions [...] 184 


184 Yurchak, Everything Was Forever, 13. 
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In the novel, Fyodor Kuzmich assumes a similar editorial position, but he 
fulfils it poorly. He indeed has access to the whole ‘external canon’ but obvi¬ 
ously lacks any basis on which to evaluate it. Thus, instead of providing a 
system of values he only manages to confuse his people. Any cultural refer¬ 
ences are made out of context, have no meaningful signifieds, and thus make 
him merely the creator of empty signifiers. The absence of values is a pivotal 
point on which the novel hinges, and where all other poetical features of the 
genre appear to lead nowhere, were it not for the reader. It is the reader who, 
instead of the protagonist, is provoked to see what happens when cultural 
values are misinterpreted or wasted. 

Yet, at the same time, the myth of the magical power of reading is also 
strongly questioned. Although both Fyodor Kuzmich and Benedikt achieve 
power through reading, this power results only in an abuse of the word and 
in maintaining a discrepancy between the actual state of things and their 
official propagandistic and verbal treatment. 185 Without a cultural context, 
even the Bible would not be understood. While Benedikt’s reading does not 
make him wiser, it strengthens his obsession with finding easy answers to the 
eternal questions, to find the book were it is written ‘how you should live’ 
(‘Kax Haflo >KMTb’). 186 But since there are no easy answers, Benedikt lets him¬ 
self be corrupted into taking part in the overthrow of Fyodor Kuzmich, and 
it all begins anew. Thus Tolstaya problemizes one of the most reiterated Rus¬ 
sian myths - the myth of transformation (through revolution) - because it 
turns into a force of perpetual regress instead of progress. 

The only voices which represent some coherence in a savage incoherent 
world are those of Nikita Ivanych and the Oldeners, but as symbols of the 
intelligentsia, even their myths are problemized. In a crucial scene the 
Oldeners, Nikita Ivanych and Lev Lvovich engage in a discussion which, 


185 Such a division of realities, one lived and one official, was in many ways characteristic of 
the Soviet Union. See for example: Olga Edel'man: ‘Legendy i mify Sovetskogo Soiuza’, Logos 
15 (5), 52-65, http://www.ruthenia.ru/logos/number/1999_05/1999_5_15.htm, accessed 29 
August 2006. 

186 The obsession in The Slynx with reading for its own sake, and not the ideas it may spawn, 
has been interpreted as an inversion of the Bildungsroman. See Kabanova, 151. For an anlysis 
of the function of ‘the Book’ as a centre of gravity in Tolstaya’s novel, see Svetlana Polsky, 
‘Roman T. Tolstoi Kys': Kniga kak russkaia ideia’, Wiener Slawistischer Almanack 56 (2005), 
287-301. 
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although absurd, mirrors Soviet dissident discussions and calls for human 
rights. 


- HysceH KcepoKC. - 3 to JleB JIbBOBMH, MpanHHM. 

- He flanee KaK cto neT Ha3a^ bh roBopMJiM, hto HyaceH (})aKC. Hto 3ana^ 
HaM noMoaceT. - 3 to HuKMTa MBaHbiH. 

- npaBMTIbHO, HO MpOHMil B TOM... 

- IdpoHMa b tom, hto 3ana^a HeTy. 

- Hto 3HanMT HeTy! - paccep^uaca JleB JIbBOBMH. - 3ana^ Bcer^a ecTb. 

- Ho Mbi npo 3to 3HaTb He MoaceM. 

- HeT yac, no3Bo;ibTe! Mh-to 3HaeM. 3 to ohm npo Hac HMHero He 3HaioT. 

- Run Bac sto hoboctb? 

JleB JIbBOBMH eme 6oabme noMpaHHea m KOBbipaa craa. 

- Cenaac raaBHoe - KcepoKC. 

- Ifa noaeMy ace, noaeMy?! 

- noTOMy hto CKa3aHo: nao^MTecb m pa3MHoacaiiTecb! - JleB JIbBOBMH no^,- 
Haa flaMHHbiM naaeu. - Pa3MHoacaiiTecb! [...] 

JleB JIbBOBMH CMabHO noMOTaa roaoBoii, flaace CBeaHoe naaMa 3aMeTaaocb: 

- He paccTpaMBaMTe MeHa, HMKMTa MBaHbia. He roBopMTe TaKMX yacacHbix 
Bemeii. 3 to /JoMocrpoM. 

- HeT TaarM, roaydaMK. M He 6biao. 

JleB JIbBOBMH 3anaaicaa nbaHbiMM cae3aMM, cTyKHya KyaaKOM no cToay - ro- 
porneK no^CKoana Ha Tapeaxe: 

- HenpaB^a! He Bepio! 3anafl HaM noMoaceH 

- CaMM floaacHbi, codcTBeHHbiMM cnaaMn! 

- He nepBbm pa3 3aMeaaio 3a BaMM HauMOHaancTMaecKMe HacTpoeHMa! Bw 
caaBaHO({)Ma! 

- h, 3HaeTe... 

- CaaBaHO(|)Ma, caaBaHO<J)Ma! He cnopbTe! 

- Haro flyxoBHoro B03poac^eHMa! 

- CaMM3^aT HyaceH. 187 

Apart from Lev Lvovich’s comic and, under the circumstances, completely 
misplaced faith in samizdat technology, this dialogue also evokes the classic 
dispute between Slavophiles and Westerners and the unbridgeable gap be¬ 
tween them. Neither of their metanarrative myths about the right path for 
Russia could be entirely relied upon. Nikita Ivanych stands out as the one 
voice that holds its ground, in spite of Lev Lvovich’s accusations of Sla- 
vophilia, calling for individual responsibility rather than putting one’s faith 
in large scale solutions. Nikita Ivanych becomes a symbol in the novel for an 
independent mind willing to make choices and accept part of the responsi¬ 
bility for the state of things. Almost as unsuccessfully as Lev Lvovich, he tries 


187 Kys\ 226-228. 
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to raise Benedikt to action. The foolishness of Benedikt lies, however, in his 
inability to make the right choices and thereby only compromise himself. He 
fails either to see or evaluate the alternatives and so his search for a way out 
of his predicament constantly misleads him. This evaluation is left, however, 
to the reader. 

The Slynx is a novel about the death of culture when not even the intelli¬ 
gentsia possesses cultural knowledge and wisdom. The treasury of historical 
art, and, first and foremost, books still offers possibilities, regardless of the 
ironical treatment to which it is subjected. But culture is misused and turned 
into a political tool of an authoritarian editor. Given the ironic treatment 
presented by Tolstaya, the novel gives a certain feeling that she is trying to 
educate the reader. 

As an endnote to ‘the short 20 th century’, to cite Eric Hobsbawm, The 
Slynx appeared as an anti-utopian novel directed against any idea of state 
sponsored social projects. 188 For all its satire and parody, there are possibili¬ 
ties, but they lie neither in the pursuit of a new grand system, nor in the an¬ 
ticipation of some external agent setting things right. Conversely, individual 
responsibility is what is called for. Understood in this way, the binary divi¬ 
sions in the novel serve, by means of their dissolution, to provocatively evoke 
the importance of individual choice. 

In the final scene of the novel, which depicts Nikita Ivanych’s execution, it 
is perhaps Benedikt’s remorse that saves him when, in an act of defiance and 
free choice, Nikita Ivanych directs the flames not at his own stake, but at the 
city, thereby causing its total devastation once more. Even here, the whole 
scene parodies the end of Nabokov’s Invitation to a Beheading, but with the 
fantastic twist that Nikolai Ivanych turns the tool of execution (the fire) 
against the executioners. 

Written during the years of Russian society’s transformation, The Slynx 
could be seen as a provocative call for democratic awareness, but not in a 
structural sense. The rejection of the Soviet system was not supposed to 
merely be the implementation from above of yet another system, but rather 
an emancipation from all authoritarian systems in order to promote individ¬ 
ual choices and individual responsibility. 


188 Hobsbawm argues for such a periodization in his Age of Extremes: The Short Twentieth 
Century 1914-1991 (London: Michael Joseph, 1994). 
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Tolstaya’s innovation consists in the ends to which she puts her anti- 
utopian parody, most of all of Zamyatin, Orwell, and Bradbury, at a time 
when the idea of an ideological utopia seemed obsolete. The position left 
vacant by utopia is not primarily ideological, but historical. Tolstaya has 
commented on the importance (and ambiguity) of Russian history: 

Poccua - CTpaHa c Henpe^cKa3yeMbiM nponiTibiM. 3to oueHb BepHO, m sto 

oaeHb yflobHo: Ka>K^biii npu^yMbiaeT cobcTBeHHoe npoinaoe, cobcTBermyio 

MCTopuK) 3Toro cyMacmeflinero flOMa, m He o^mh paccKa3 HMuyrb He Jiynnie m 

189 

He npaBMnbHee flpyroro, npomnbix crojibKo, cKonbKo bm xotmtc. 

In accordance with this observation, The Slynx can be interpreted not as a 
manifestation of the ‘end of history’. Rather, the novel questions the idea of a 
rational transformation of society through exposing the risk of the perpetual 
return of history, and thus the ways in which history can be used and mis¬ 
used. By parodying classic anti-utopian novels, she fills the metanarrative 
space in the text, not with a utopia, but with a complex fabric of allusions to 
historical discourses, along with philosophical, cultural, and ideological ones. 
She allows them to be manifested in the represented space of the novel, as 
well as in the conception of power, and lets the protagonist (and more im¬ 
portantly - the reader) react to them. The Slynx is not an ‘encyclopaedia of 
Russian life’, but rather of various Russian metanarratives. By inserting them 
into the empty place left vacant by the vanished socialist utopia, they become 
targets of satire. 

In the next chapter, it is the physical manifestation of power that acquires 
a new shape. 


189 Tat'iana Tolstaia, ‘Russkii Mir’, in her Reka (Moscow: Eksmo, 2007), 247. The article was 
originally written in 1993. 
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3. The Rise of Commercial Metanarratives: 
Viktor Pelevin’s Generation C P’ 


Viktor Pelevin’s Generation ‘P’ (1999) is a novel about the dramatic transi¬ 
tion period in Russia in the wake of the break-up of the Soviet Union. 
Against a backdrop of ‘shock therapy’, which purported to pave the way for 
freedom and prosperity in the Soviet successor states (along with the other 
countries of the Eastern bloc) through a swift introduction of capitalism, it is 
a novel about a new utopian metanarrative - in the guise of the desires of 
consumer capitalism. With his trademark tongue-in-cheek irony Pelevin 
picks up, twists, examines, and questions what appears to be contemporary 
reality. 

The novel is of particular interest here because the possibility of reading it 
as an anti-utopian novel is not immediately obvious. Critics were initially 
even more reluctant to observe the anti-utopian qualities of the novel than 
they were with The Slynx.' 90 However, some scholars have subsequently 
started to regard it as a truly anti-utopian novel. 191 The anti-utopian genre is 
not new to Pelevin. Generation ‘P’ could be regarded as an end-note to the 
Yeltsin era much as his first anti-utopian novel Omon Ra (1992) was, accord¬ 
ing to the writer himself, an end-note to the Soviet era. 192 Riddled with black 
humour Omon Ra satirizes the hollowness of the Soviet space propaganda 
and its utopian claims in the name of progress. 


190 Early examples include Irina Rodnianskaia: ‘Etot mir priduman ne nami’, Novyi Mir, no. 8, 
1999, 207-17. Other examples are: ‘Pokolenie “M”: chto ono vybiraet?’, Molodezh' Tatarstana, 
10 August 2004; and Sergei Kuznetsov: ‘Omon Ra otpravliaetsia v Vavilon’, Gazeta.ru, 
http://gazeta.lenta.ru/culture/12-03-1999_pelevin_Printed.htm, accessed 6 February 2008. 

191 One of the most notable examples of this is: Sofya Khagi: ‘From Homo Sovieticus to Homo 
Zapiens: Viktor Pelevin’s Consumer Dystopia’, The Russian Review 67, no. 4 (2008), 559-79. 

192 Pelevin stated that ‘Omon Ra is the last novel written in the USSR - I finished it the day 
before the 1991 putch that doomed the country. To me that seems symbolic. In effect the 
novel explains why the USSR fell apart.’ See Ljunggren & Rotkirch, eds., 81. 
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Why, then, this inertia concerning Generation ‘P’1 In contrast to The 
Slynx, which parodied traditional anti-utopian generic features, the novel is 
not conspicuously apocalyptic. Here, the Moscow portrayed in the text is 
contemporary, and the generic affinity is not as overtly signalled as it was in 
The Slynx, or even Omon Ra. Most obviously, the novel does not - at least on 
the surface level - display the traditional feature of temporal and spatial dis¬ 
placements. Neither does it correspond to the traditional (anti-totalitarian) 
definition (as discussed in Chapter 1) where representations of the state are 
assigned a significant role in works of the genre. 

Pelevin is more subtle in signalling the possibility of such a reading, and 
he explores new features in the genre. Combining allusions, as if in passing, 
to anti-utopian predecessors like Orwell’s Nineteen Eighty-Four and Jack 
London’s Iron Heel (1908) with the symbolic function of the Tower of Babel 
as an archetypal anti-utopia (Pieter Breugel the Elder’s famous painting The 
Tower of Babel (1563) also adorned one of the two original covers), the novel 
creates a virtual displacement in order to explore the metanarrative character 
of what has usurped the position left vacant after the fall of the Soviet utopia. 

Pelevin entered the literary scene at the very end of the Soviet era and be¬ 
ginning of the transition period, and his biographical experience has, accord¬ 
ing to Aleksandr Genis, a discernible parallel structure in the multiple worlds 
inhabited by Pelevin’s protagonists: 

IlejieBMH — noaT, (Jmnocotj) m dbiTonucaTenb norpaHMUHoii 30Hbi. Oh o 6- 
XMBaeT CTbiKM MOK/ty peanbHOCMMM. B MecTe mx BCTpeun B03HMKai0T apKue 
xy^o>KecTBeHHbie 3<J)(J)eKTbi— o/jHa KapTMHa MMpa, HaKTia^biBaacb Ha/jpy- 
ryro, co3^aeT TpeTbio, OTTiMHHyio ot nepBbix flByx. IlMcaTejib, >KMBymMM Ha 

cnoMe snox, oh HacenaeT cbom paccica3bi repoaMM, oduTaiomMMM cpa3y b 

193 

flByx Mnpax. 

The elaboration of parallel literary worlds is a recurrent structural element in 
Pelevin’s prose, and one of many postmodernist traits in his fiction. Ever 
since Omon Ra with its satire on the Soviet space program, and, in a broader 
sense, on the Soviet attempt to create a virtual reality through propaganda - 
a realm that in many respects was intended to supplant the reality of every¬ 
day life - these worlds in Pelevin’s fiction have almost always had a virtual 


193 Aleksandr Genis: ‘Beseda desiataia. Pole chudes: Viktor Pelevin’, Zvezda, 1997:12, 231. 
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component. 194 Few of Pelevin’s works, however, have explored the virtual 
more consistently than Generation ‘P’. 195 

Generation ‘P’ is the first novel to deal with the mechanisms of consumer 
capitalism as a new utopian metanarrative in a Russian context. 196 As Mark 
Lipovetsky has observed, while the Russian intelligentsia had been accus¬ 
tomed to regarding culture as a field of interaction between ideological and 
political factors, it was unprepared for the inclusion of economic factors 
during the 1990s. 197 Pelevin, however, includes them, and explores how the 
swift transition to liberalism and consumer capitalism created - in the hands 
of business owners, copywriters, media moguls, and journalists - a new pub¬ 
lic space which instead of socialist slogans promoted a desire for commercial 
products. At roughly the same time as Generation ‘P’ was published, Alexei 
Yurchak noted the function of advertising in creating an association between 
desire and product, where the product is often marketed by representing 
ideas about society. 198 This creation of desire is utopian and is precisely what 
Pelevin aims at. 

In the novel, the Russian 1990s are depicted through the experiences of 
the protagonist, Vavilen Tatarsky, a young poet with a degree from the Mos¬ 
cow Literary Institute, working as a literary translator from minority lan¬ 
guages of the Soviet Union. When the Soviet system collapses, he finds him¬ 
self in a new and strange world marked by monetarism, consumerism, and 
increasingly globalized market capitalism. While Tolstaya created a medieval 
Moscow in the future, Pelevin’s contemporary Moscow is to an even lesser 
extent a topographical construct. No longer primarily the former capital of 


194 See McCausland, 147-48. Cf. Edel'man, ‘Legendy i mify Sovetskogo Sojuza’, where she, 
too, remarks on the virtual character of the official Soviet propaganda. 

195 Shlem uzhasa (2005) ( The Helmet of Horror) with its conjured up Theseus and the Mino¬ 
taur in a computer chat, and S.N.U.F.F (2011) with its staged news reels are, arguably, its 
closest competitors. 

196 This feature causes Sofya Khagi to regard the novel as a ‘crucial watershed in the develop¬ 
ment of the genre in Russia’. Khagi, 559. 

197 Lipovetskii, Paralogii, 465. 

198 See Aleksei Iurchak, ‘Po sledam zhenskogo obraza: Simvolicheskaia rabota novogo 
reklamnogo diskursa’, in Anna Al'chuk (Ed.): Zhenshchina i vizual'nye znaki (Moscow: Ideia- 
Press, 2000). Online version: http://www.academia.edU/5483092/_C_._._-_2000_, accessed 13 
March 2013. See also his article: ‘Privatize your name: Symbolic work in a post-Soviet linguis¬ 
tic market’, Journal of Sociolinguistics, 4/3, 2000, 406-434, These two articles, both published 
in 2000, deal with the creative role of the advertising business in Russia during the late 1990s 
and offer interesting parallel reading to Pelevin’s novel. 
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the USSR, its representation is instead displaced by being virtual and even 
mythological with interwoven references to the Tower of Babel. To Tatarsky 
the city seems totally incomprehensible at first, leaving him redundant. In 
order to make a living, he goes for the easiest option and becomes a sales 
assistant in a trading kiosk next to his home. By sheer accident he is soon 
drawn into the incipient advertising industry, where he slowly begins to dis¬ 
cover the mechanisms governing his society. Gradually, he advances higher 
and higher up the hierarchy until he finally occupies an almost god-like posi¬ 
tion with unrivalled power in the realm of the commercial images and de¬ 
sires that govern the new era. 

Tatarsky epitomizes what Alexei Yurchak has called ‘the last Soviet Gen¬ 
eration’ - the generation that reached adulthood from the late 1970s to the 
first years of perestroika in the 1980s. 1 " Here, Pelevin’s novel exhibits simi¬ 
larities with the novel to which the title alludes, namely Douglas Coupland’s 
1991 bestseller Generation X: Tales for an Accelerated Culture. 200 Both novels 
depict a generation of people who are highly educated but underemployed 
and with little hope for the future, detached from time and space as the 
world around them changes. 201 Sally Dalton-Brown has pointed out that both 
novels portray the disintegration of the status of space by depicting how: 
‘[t]he worship of that which is “without territory”, i.e. without content, 
namely, capital, creates a deterritorialised or hollow culture of autoreferenti- 
ality’. 202 

In the Russian case, the adult life of those belonging to this generation had 
been divided by the end of the 1990s into two equal halves by the events of 


199 Yurchak, Everything Was Forever, 31. The ‘Last Soviet generation’ that Yurchak analyses is 
the one to which Pelevin belongs, and Yurchak also refers to Pelevin’s novel. 

200 Sally Dalton-Brown: ‘The Dialectics of Emptiness: Douglas Coupland’s and Viktor Pele¬ 
vin’s Tales of Generation X and P’, Forum for Modern Language Studies 42, no. 3 (2006), 
239-48. 

201 Even though some scholars, like Lyudmila Parts, have pointed out that ‘generation’ has 
rather different connotations in the two novels, and that it might therefore be a ‘misleading 
allusion’, I would like to argue that the comparison is still relevant as ‘generation’ in both 
novels is used to denote a specific social group’s relationship to society, rather than a certain 
age or relation to other generations. See Lyudmila Parts: ‘Degradation of the Word or the 
Adventures of an Intelligent in Viktor Pelevin’s Generation IT, Canadian Slavonic Papers 46, 
no. 3-4 (2004), 445. 

202 Dalton-Brown, ‘The Dialectics of Emptiness: Douglas Coupland’s and Viktor Pelevin’s 
Tales of Generation X and P’, 239. 
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1991. 203 This generation had seen the Soviet system only in its nadir when the 
utopian idea was already dead, although it kept up an appearance of the op¬ 
posite. 

In his study, Yurchak emphasizes how the late Soviet period managed to 
bring together seemingly contradictory positions: ‘ [I]t was everlasting and 
steadily declining, full of vigor and bleakness, dedicated to high ideals and 
devoid of them. None of these positions was a mask. They were rich and real 
and [...] mutually constitutive’. 204 This duality actually forms an important 
subtext to Pelevin’s novel and is even represented in the protagonist’s fore¬ 
name Vavilen, as his father tried to bridge this duality by combining the 
names of the dissident writer Vasily Aksyonov and Vladimir Ilyich Lenin, 
thereby symbolically uniting the father’s faith in communism and the liberal 
ideals of the shestidesiatniki in the wake of Nikita Khrushchev’s thaw policies 
from the mid-1950s to the early 1960s. 

Tatarsky, however, never shared his father’s beliefs. Even though the new 
era is alien to him, the previous was no less so, which is ironically expressed 
in the novel as follows: 

TaTapcKMM, KOHenHO, HeHaBM^en coBeTCKyro BTiacrh b boTibimracTBe ee npo- 
aBTierom, ho Bee >xe eMy 6buio HenomiTHO - ctomjio jim MemiTb MMnepmo 
37ia Ha 6aHaHOByro pecnybauKy 371 a [...]. 205 

This reference to Ronald Reagan’s famous description of the Soviet Union as 
an ‘evil empire’ accentuates the vacillation between conflicting views on the 
Soviet past that characterizes the first chapter, entitled ‘Pokolenie “P”’, which 
appears to be a direct Russian translation of ‘Generation “P”’. It would be 
incorrect, however, to regard the titles of the novel and the first chapter as 
mere equivalents. Rather, through the bilingualism of the titles, Pelevin es¬ 
tablishes doubt about the existence of clear-cut referentiality before the plot 
has even begun. The beginning of the novel offers an idyllic interpretation of 
the title, as if it were taken from a commercial. 


203 One may discern an autobiographical aspect in the protagonist. Not only do Pelevin and 
Tatarsky share similar literary interests, but they are roughly of the same age (Pelevin was 
born in 1961). 

204 Yurchak, Everything Was Forever, 282. 

205 Viktor Pelevin, Generation ‘P’ (Moscow: Vagrius, 1999), 18. All further references will he to 
this edition. 
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Kor^a-To b Poccmm m npaB/ja >km;io 6ecneHanbHoe MHoe noKoneHMe, koto- 
poe y7ibi6Hy;iocb neTy, Mopio m co/mity - m Bbidpano «IlencM». 206 

Seemingly, ‘P’ stands for Pepsi. A whole generation defined by the choice of a 
soft drink. Another voice, however, immediately interferes with a reply as to 
why the young generation came to choose Pepsi: 

CKopeii Bcero, npMHMHa 6buia b tom, hto n^eo/iorn CCCP CHMTaaM, hto mc- 
TMHa 6biBaeT TOTibico o^Ha. IfoaTOMy y noKoneHMa «n» Ha caMOM ^ene He 
6bino HMKaKoro Bbidopa, m ^eTM coBeTCKux ceMM^eoiTbix Bbidupajm «FIen- 
cm» tohho Tax ace, KaK mx pouMTejm BbidMpanM Bpe>KHeBa. 207 


As this voice undermines the previous idyllic statement, the ironic ambiguity 
directly distances the reader and calls into question the possibility of a single 
uncontested truth or ideal. Consequently, the capital letter ‘P’ in the title may 
not stand for ‘Pepsi’ at all. Among the various alternative interpretations 
proposed by critics and scholars are pustota’ (emptiness), or simply ‘Pele¬ 
vin’. 208 On the other hand, a more metaphorical interpretation would be to 
regard it as a symbol for the end of the Cold War and the Soviet system: 

He o6omen stot npouecc m AMepuxy, xoTn TaM Bee npoM3om;io coBceM 
MHaue - «KoKa-K07ia» noiiHOCTbio, OKOHHaTenbHO m HeodpaTMMO BbiTecHMJia 
«IlencM-Kony» c KpacHoro UBeTOBoro noun [...]. 209 


By the time the protagonist is introduced, the connection with soft drinks 
has disappeared: 

BaBMTieH TaTapcKMM po^nnot 3a^onro stom ncropMuecKon node^bi xpac- 

Horo Han KpacHbiM. flosTOMy oh aBTOMaTMuecKM nonan b noKOiieHne «n», 

^ 210 
xoTa nonroe BpeMn He mm en oo stom HMKaKoro nomiTMn. 


206 Generation ‘P‘, 9. 

207 Generation ‘P\ 9. 

208 See Helene Melat: ‘Generation “PPP”: Pelevin - Pepsi - Pustota; Proizvodstvo - Prodazha 
- Pribyl", Kultur. Sprache. Okonomie.: Beitrage zur gleichnamigen Tagung an der 
Wirtschaftsuniversitat Wien 3.-5. Dezember 1999, Wiener Slawistischer Almanach, 
Sonderband 54 (2001), 217-229. Cf. Kirill V. Shul'ga: ‘Poetiko-filosofskie aspekty voploshche- 
niia “virtual'noi real'nosti” v romane “Genaration ‘P’” Viktora Pelevina’, Kandidatskaia disser- 
tatsiia, Tambovskii gosudarstvennyi tekhnicheskii universitet, (Tambov, 2005), 22. 

209 Generation ‘P‘, 11. 

210 Generation ‘P‘, 11. 
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Had Tatarsky’s belonging to ‘generation “P”’ been a matter of choice (of 
Pepsi), it could not have occurred ‘automatically’ nor could he have been 
ignorant about it. Therefore, possible interpretations of ‘P’ include ‘pere¬ 
stroika’, or ‘peremeny’ (‘changes’) - a leitmotif of the perestroika years im¬ 
mortalized by Viktor Tsoi’s song ‘Khochu peremen!’ (‘I Want Changes’), 
which reached out to a wider audience through Sergei Solovyov’s film Assa 
(1987). Thus, this was a generation shaped first by a wish for change, and 
then by this change actually coming to pass. 

The reception of the novel was varied. While admirers of Pelevin enthusi¬ 
astically greeted the further evolution of many of his signature features from 
Buddhist philosophy to virtual realities, critics drew attention - often in a 
negative manner - to Pelevin’s eclectic treatment of the Russian language in 
the novel, along with the abundant use of English economic terminology. 211 
This rather conservative critique stems, I believe, at least in part from neglect 
of the anti-utopian aspects of the novel. Economic English and ‘Westernized’ 
Russian were language of power during the 1990s, a way of ‘privatizing the 
public space’ in the words of Yurchak, rather than ‘a Volapuk of grey English 
translations’, as the critic Andrey Nemzer claimed in his review of the nov¬ 
el. 212 

Images are power, too, and due to the possibilities of digital dissemina¬ 
tion, the power wielded by images has probably never been more profound 
than in recent decades. The virtual world of computer-generated commercial 
advertisements in Generation P’ was focused upon by the critics, and, as 
Mark Lipovetsky has pointed out, the shadow of Baudrillard falls on Pele¬ 
vin’s novel, as Baudrillard was among the first to emphasize the power 
wielded by television in erasing the borders between the real and the illuso¬ 
ry. 213 This stream of images creates desire, and therefore they contribute to 


211 For a comprehensive analysis of the reception of the novel, see Martin Paulsen: ‘Criticizing 
Pelevin’s Language: The Language Question in the Reception of Viktor Pelevin’s Novel Gen¬ 
eration “P”’, Ingunn Lunde & Tine Roesen (eds.): Landslide of the Norm: Language Culture in 
Post-Soviet Russia, (Slavica Bergensia 6), 2005, 143-57. 

212 Yurchak, ‘Privatize your name...’, 407, Andrei Nemzer, ‘Kak by tipa po zhizni’, reprinted 
in his Zamechatel'noe desiatiletie russkoi literatury (Moscow: Zakharov, 2003), 393. 

213 Mark Lipovetskii, ‘Goluboe salo pokoleniia, ili Dva mifa ob odnom krizise’, Znamia 1999: 
11, http://magazines.russ.ru/znamia/1999/lllipovec-pr.html, accessed 30 November 2007. For 
Baudrillard’s concept of simulation, see Jean Baudrillard, Simulacra and Simulation, trans. 
Sheila Faria Glaser (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 2006), 1-42. 
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and substantiate metanarratives in a consumerist society. At the same, the 
virtual reality depicted by Pelevin can be seen, in its propagandistic and paci¬ 
fying role, as an upgraded version of the tellies in Nineteen Eighty-Four and 
feelies in Brave New World. The main difference is that Pelevin’s novel is not 
a prognosis of the future; it is not about the extension of the present but 
about the menacing technological capacity already existing in the present. It 
is in Khagi’s words ‘a realized dystopia’. 214 


3.1. The Chronotope of the Computer Game - Digital 
Displacement 

In problemizing the concept of time and history, Generation ‘P’ illustrates 
the effects of the dramatic reconstruction of society through the eyes of Ta¬ 
tarsky’s generation that reached adulthood during the time of transition. The 
spatial and temporal changes in the novel are presented as a consequence of 
the geographical dissolution of the Soviet Union in the wake of perestroika, a 
territorial shift which at the beginning of the novel is ironically described as 
follows: 

FIotom He3aMeTHO npoM3onuio o/jho cymecTBeHHoe /pa ero by/iypero co- 
bbiTue. CCCP, KOTopbiu HanaTin obHOBTiaTb n yaynmaTb npuMepHO Tor//a 
>Ke, Kor/p TaTapcKMM peniMTi CMeroiTb npo^eccuio, yaynninnca HacTOTibKO, 
hto nepecTaa cypecTBOBaTb (ec;m rocy/ppcTBO cnocobHO nonacrb b HupBa- 
Hy, 3to 6bi;i KaK pa3 TaKoii CTiyHaii). IIoaTOMy hm o KaKMX nepeBO/px c a3bi- 
kob Hapo^oB CCCP 6o;ibme He mohio 6biTb m penu. 3to bbin y/pp, ho ero 
TaTapcKMM nepeHec. OcTaBanacb paboTa /pa bchhoctm m SToro bbiao ffo- 

215 

BOJIbHO. 


However, the changes had even vaster implications than merely geographical 
ones. The concept of time was affected too. As Tatarsky’s work as a translator 
from minority languages was no longer in demand, only his own writing ‘for 
eternity’ remained, but not for long. 

li TyT cnyHMTiocb Henpe/pM//eHHoe. C BenHOCTbio, KOTopoii TaTapcKMM pe- 
IHM7I nOCBilTMTb CBOM Tpy/pl M pH, TO>Ke CTaTIO HTO-TO npOMCXO/pTb. STOrO 
TaTapcKMM He Mor noHaTb coBepmeHHO. [...] OKa3anocb, hto BenHOCTb cy- 
mecTBOBana ToabKO //o Tex nop, noxa TaTapcKMM MCKpeHHe b Hee BepMn, m 


214 See Khagi, 577. 

215 Generation ‘P\ 13. 
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HMrfle 3a npe/tenaMM stom Bepbi ee, b cynjHocTM, He 6bino. J\nfi Toro hto 6 h 
MCKpeHHe BepMTb b BeHHocrb, Ha^o 6bino, HTo6bi 3Ty Bepy pa3ne7i>uiM flpy- 
rue, — noTOMy hto Bepa, KOTopyro He pa3ne;nieT hmkto, Ha3biBaeTC>i IHM30- 
4>peHMeM. A c ^pyrMMM — b tom uncne m TeMM, kto yuM/i TaTapcKoro flep- 
>KaTb paBHeHMe Ha BeHHOCTb, — HanajIO TBOpMTbOI hto-to CTpaHHoe. 

He to HTo6bi ohm M3MeHM7iM cbom npe>KHMe B3rjiflflbi, HeT. CaMO npo- 
CTpaHCTBO, Kyfla 6binn HanpaBTieHbi otm npe>KHMe B3ivi}mbi (B3rjiflfl Be^b Bce- 
r^a Ky^a-TO HanpaBTieH), CTano CBopauMBaTboi m Mcue3aTb, noxa ot Hero He 
ocTanocb TonbKo MMKpociconMHecKoe niiTHbiniKo Ha BeTpoBOM cremie yMa. 
BoKpyr 3aMenbKaj[M coBceM ^pyrue naH^ma<J)Tbi. 216 


Thus, Pelevin’s metaphorical ‘end of eternity’ is a rupture in time which 
marks a distance between the recent past and the present, and it serves as a 
substitute for the temporal displacement characteristic of anti-utopian nov¬ 
els. The altered perception of future and eternity and their consequences for 
Tatarsky take a spatial form as well. Time and space are represented as mu¬ 
tually interdependent, thus when eternity disappears, so does Tatarsky’s per¬ 
ception of the progression of time as a continuum. He loses his past and he 
loses his future. All that is left is the present, and as time contracts, so does 
space. 

In Generation ‘P\ the concept of time is a leading motif, and we encounter 
different time structures. Stephen Hutchings has described time in the novel 
as the creation of a temporal loop where ‘beginnings collapse into endings’. 217 
At the outset, time is biographical, and the narrative is more directed at de¬ 
scribing Tatarsky’s rediscovery of a world in transition. His physical move¬ 
ment is, however, minimal. The diffuse geographical properties of the fic¬ 
tional Moscow give time the function of designating an extension, or a dis¬ 
tance. Time is thus far marked by adverbial modifiers such as ‘once’ (‘oflHa- 
>Kflbi’, p. 19), ‘the next day’ ( l Ha cneflyrorgnM flem>’, p. 23) and ‘a month or 
two later’ (‘nepe3 Mec>m hjim flBa’, p. 30). Gradually, however, the momen¬ 
tary present dominates. The linearity of time dissolves and turns into a per¬ 
petual ‘now’, at the same time as Moscow as a geographical place undergoes 
a transformation. The spatial representation of Moscow tapers off into the 
multi-storey building of the advertising company and its subsequent fusion 
with a mythological realm, represented by the Sumerian ziggurat that Ta- 


216 Generation ‘P\ 13-14. 

217 Stephen Hutchings, Russian Literary Culture in the Camera Age: The Word as Image (Lon¬ 
don & New York: RoutledgeCourzon, 2004), 182. Helene Melat has noted a similar feature in 
the language of the novel, which she describes as the ‘aesthetics of short-circuit’. Melat, 223. 
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tarsky sees during his drug trips. From now on the new chronotope in the 
novel is innovative. 

A watershed scene with regard to this shift occurs when Tatarsky is of¬ 
fered entry to the advertising business through a position that he cannot at 
first grasp: 

— IlyrMH CKa3aa. A HacueT no3MUMOHupoBaHMa... By^eM CHMTaTh, hto th 

ce6a OTno3MUMOHupoBaj[ n a tboio Mbicnb nomui. noiinemb ko MHe b niTaT? 

TaTapcKMM eqe pa3 nocMOTpen Ha njiaicaT c Tpeivui naabMaMM m aHraoa3biu- 

hmm odemaHueM BeuHbix MeTaMopc{)03. 

— KeM? — cnpocua oh. 

— KpMSMTOpOM. 

— 3to TBopuoM? — nepecnpocua TaTapcKMM. — Earn nepeBecTM? 

XaHMH MarKO yabidHyaca. 

— TBopubi HaM TyT Ha xyii He HyscHbi, — cxa3aa oh. — KpuaiiTopoM, BaBa, 

KpuaMTOpOM. 218 


From this point on the realm of power begins to unveil itself, yet this realm is 
not topographical but virtual, something which dissolves boundaries be¬ 
tween spatial and temporal dimensions. Pelevin’s prose is often characterized 
by its reliance on non-literary devices, and Generation ‘P’ has been described 
as a ‘game space’ built upon cinematographic devices and computer game 
scenarios. 219 Pelevin had experimented prior to Generation ‘P’ with the aes¬ 
thetics of computer games. In the early short story ‘Prints Gosplana’ (1991) 
he elaborated on a digitalized chronotope. 220 In the following example there 
is an almost total fusion of the realities experienced by the protagonist Sasha 
inside and outside of the computer game Prince of Persia. 

nocnenHMM pa3 Cama b npen npuHijeccy ^Ba jpasi Ha3a/t, Me>K^y TpeTbMM m 
ueTBepTbiM ypoBHeM. Kopuflop Ha aicpaHe Mcie3, m nouBmiacb 3acTaaHHaa 
KOBpaMM KOMHaTa C BbICOKMM CBOflHaTblM nOTOTIKOM. 14 TyT >tce 3aMrpana My- 
3biKa - ucanyromaaca m 3ayHbiBHaa, ho to;h>ko CHauana m tojimco rjih Toro, 
ocodeHHO npeKpacHoii noKa3anacb o^Ha HOTa b caMOM KOHite. 2 " 1 


218 Generation ‘P\ 91. 

219 Kirill Shul'ga, Poetiko-filosofskie aspekty voploshcheniia ‘virtual'noi real'nosti’ v romane 
‘Generation “P ’” Viktora Pelevina , kanditatskaia dissertatsiia, (Tambov: 2005), 109. Cf. Melat, 
219, and Lipovetskii ‘Goluboe salo pokoleniia, ili Dva mifa ob odnom krizise’. 

220 Included in Zheltaia Strela, (Moscow: Vagrius, 1998), 96-144. The episodes in this short 
story are, significantly enough, named Level 1-12, and ‘Game paused’. 

221 ‘Prints Gosplana’, Zheltaia Strela, 108. 
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In this passage only the virtual space is represented, while there is a dual 
representation of time. There is a big difference between ‘two days ago’ (‘flBa 
flHfl Ha3afl’) and ‘instantly’ (hyT >Ke’), where the former relates to a space 
outside the digital one and the latter simultaneously relates to both spaces. 
Through the virtual world, a combined chronotope is created and the differ¬ 
ence between inside and outside becomes blurred. The two spatial dimen¬ 
sions interchange, as Pronina has noted, with a ‘kaleidoscopic quickness’ to 
finally coalesce, like a juxtaposition of film slides. 222 This is a illustrative ex¬ 
ample of Pelevin’s experimentation with spatial juxtapositions, which, in this 
case, occur along the same time axis, creating a chronotope uniting two sepa¬ 
rate spaces in a simultaneous conception of time. This momentary time 
forms a chronotope strongly reminiscent of a computer game, and Pelevin 
takes this feature one step further in Generation ‘P’ by completely dissolving 
the difference between inside and outside. 

From the scene when Tatarsky becomes a ‘krieitor’ both space and time 
begin to appear as if they were designed. Thus Tatarsky’s game begins, which 
then provides the structure of the novel from this scene onwards. Every 
chapter is a new beginning, with no direct connection to the end of the pre¬ 
vious one. No more reliant on the whims of chance, Tatarsky’s physical 
movement is a question of choosing the right or wrong track. The transition 
begins in the scene (p. 55) where he, by pronouncing the slogan ‘This game 
has no name’, conjures up a fusion between the mythological dimension, as 
introduced by a book find - Tichamat-2, and his hallucinatory experiences 
while intoxicated. 

Subsequently, both the narration and the chronotope change and become 
increasingly similar to a computer game. Tatarsky’s private space (his home) 
is supplanted by his professional space. The continuity of time dissolves and 
is replaced by a discrete time - a sequence of momentary points of time, a 
perpetual ‘now’. From this pivotal scene onwards the adverbial modifiers 
begin to change character. While the beginning of the novel contains phrases 
such as ‘days in a row’ (‘flojirnMn rhumm’, p. 69), indicating a time span, the 
events are henceforth governed by a different expression of time. This new 
chronotope structures, not space itself, but movement in space. On the very 


222 E. Pronina, ‘Fraktal'naia logika Viktora Pelevina’, Voprosy Literatury, no. 4, 2003, 
http://magazines.mss.rU/voplit/2003/4/pron-pr.html, accessed 10 March 2008. 
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few occasions time is subsequently represented it defines motions. We en¬ 
counter ‘fast’ (‘BCKope’) or ‘immediately’ (‘HeMeflneHHo’), but also physical 
distances defined exclusively by time - ‘two minutes on foot’ (‘flBe MMHyTbi 
xoflbdbi’; p. 165). Thus time appears as a form of real time where there is no 
point in (or possibility of) looking either back or ahead. 

What, then, are the properties of a virtual space? In, Hamlet on the Ho- 
lodeck: The Future of Narrative in Cyberspace Janet Murray analyses the 
characteristics of interactive narratives of computer games. 223 She distin¬ 
guishes two types of virtual landscapes - the maze and the rhizome - both 
frequently utilized in what she calls ‘the multiform story’. In the typical case 
a multiform story designates a narrative with multiple starting points, alter¬ 
native paths of development, and no distinct end, thereby dissolving the 
boundaries of time and possible courses of events. While the maze usually 
provides the structure for a story of survival, in which the character has to 
make his way along the one possible road, then the rhizome is more original. 
In the rhizome, according to the concept introduced by Deleuze and Guat- 
tari, any topographical point can be directly connected to another. 224 This 
structure can be equally valid for time. 

Generation ‘P’ is, of course, not an interactive narrative, but I would argue 
that it is constructed in a similar way. The basic spatial structure within each 
chapter/level resembles the maze, but it also has openings that resemble the 
rhizome. Here, not only the levels are connected, but mythological and 
metanarrative structures are attained. Pelevin’s novel as a whole has a rhi¬ 
zome structure, wherein points in both space and time may be interconnect¬ 
ed in no reciprocal order. It is a suspension of order by juxtaposition. Even 
the time structures could be seen in terms of a rhizome, where the constant 
present is a hub which seems to dissolve the past or the future. 

Through this chronotope, where time and space are both liberated from 
linear order and yet still interconnected, Pelevin opens the text to parallel 
story lines, inserted text fragments (both fictional and extra-fictional), dis¬ 
courses, and, ultimately, metanarrative structures, all set in the present. The 
virtual space becomes an image reality (though rendered by language) where 

223 Janet Murray, Hamlet on the Holodeck: The Future of Narrative in Cyberspace (The MIT 
Press: Cambridge, Mass., 1997), 132-7. 

224 Gilles Deleuze and Felix Guattari, A Thousand Plateaus: Capitalism and Schizophrenia, 
trans. Brian Massumi (1988, London & New York: Continuum, 2004), 7. 
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the oppositions between past and present, as well as between reality and 
myth, are dissolved. These concepts thus, by means of juxtaposition, form a 
dialogical relationship. 

As the dissolution of the continuity of time creates discrete time frag¬ 
ments, separate flows of various ‘nows’ make up each chapter, while there is 
no direct chronological relationship between the chapters. Each new chapter 
poses new tasks for the protagonist, and the time frame of each chapter 
comes to an end once the task is done. The text is thus structured like levels 
in a computer game: once a level is finished you are automatically transferred 
to the next, but this next level is independent and is not necessarily related to 
the previous one either in space or time. Furthermore, the frequent inserted 
text fragments in the novel function in many ways like texts in a computer 
game - they provide information with the purpose of guiding the player 
(reader) through the digital realm - that is, they are a condition for continu¬ 
ing the game. 225 

The sense of present time gives each new level an overwhelmingly spatial 
character. It should, however, be pointed out that Tatarsky’s advancement to 
the next chapter (level), whereby he acquires a higher position in the hierar¬ 
chy, is not due to the fulfilment of tasks, but is rather the result of the myste¬ 
rious death of his current boss. By replacing the deceased, Tatarsky is moved 
to the next level like a chess piece. 226 

The spatial aspect of Tatarsky’s location is established at the beginning of 
each chapter: ‘Oh cuflen 3a ctojiom [...]’ (p. 100); ‘B /mtjjTe, KOTopbiii nofl- 
HHMaji TaTapcKoro Ha ero HOBoe pa6ouee MecTO [...]’ (p. 121); ‘IlpnexaB 
flOMOM, TaTapcKMM omyruji npnjiMB OHepruu [...]’ (p. 142); ‘TaTapcKMM 
npocHyncn [...], He noHMMan, 3a hto m3 okoh Ha ero ronoBy pymnTcn 6e3>Ka- 
jiocTHbiu OejibiM CBeT.’ (p. 160); ‘Ho TaTapcKnh, dpeflH k MeTpo c namcon 
nofl MbiiHKOM [...]’ (p. 179). As the presence of time diminishes, the spatial 
depictions gain in importance, so that the spatial character of the narrative 
changes and becomes more subjective. Pelevin creates an effect whereby the 
reader perceives only what Tatarsky perceives - as if we saw through his eyes 


225 Melat has compared the slogans and scenes from commercials in the novel to the interrup¬ 
tion of a film by commercial breaks, thereby slowing down the ‘siuzhet’. See Melat, 218. How¬ 
ever, I see them not as slowing down, but speeding up the narrative, as they are crucial to 
Tatarsky’s moving on. 

226 Shul'ga, 26. 
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- and this is precisely what is needed to see in order to navigate. In other 
words, the way in which things are represented is similar to that in a com¬ 
puter game where the player sees the world through the eyes of the character 
(so called ‘first-person perspective’), not from the outside (‘third-person- 
perspective’). 227 What the narrator provides are primarily detailed descrip¬ 
tions of scenes. 

Tatarsky’s rise in the advertising hierarchy parallels his climbing of the 
hallucinatory mythological ziggurat. Through this juxtaposed mythological 
world Tatarsky learns how to achieve power and how to wield it. The mytho¬ 
logical Babylon fuses with the sign system of commercials, and Tatarsky’s 
path could be seen as a rite of passage after which he proves himself worthy 
of ascending to the highest position in the advertising hierarchy. But just as 
he reaches the top he is cast down, in one of the final scenes, into a symbolic 
‘hell’, a basement where he becomes at 00.00 hours the symbolical husband 
of Ishtar and the supreme creator of virtual reality (and thereby the world). 
Thus he turns into a demi-god with control over the economic mechanisms 
of power. 

The spatial representations in the novel, both in the form of the vertical 
tower structure and in the rhizome-like world of Tatarsky, serve as the or¬ 
ganizational platform for revealing the pivotal question of how the subjective 
consciousness is manipulated. 


3.2. The Protagonist as a Computer Game Character 

Unlike most traditional anti-utopian heroes (Tolstaya’s Benedikt included), 
Tatarsky is initially an alien in his world. Or rather, he was at home before 
the world around him changed. At the beginning of the novel, the narrator 
establishes Moscow as a new and alienated space. 


227 Shul'ga regards this as a typical feature of Pelevin’s poetics and expresses it in a similar 
fashion: ‘ITpn uTera™ poMaHa co3aaeTcn BneuaraeHne, hto nncaTenb b CBoeii TBopuecKoii 
nadopaTopnn npnMeHneT Bn^eoKaMepy, BMOHTnpoBaHHyio b 3pMTenbHbie opraHbi nepcoHa- 
JKeii’, Shul'ga, 109. 
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KaK TOJibKo BeHHocTb Mcne3;ia, TaTapcKMM 0Ka3anoi b HacronmeM. Bbwchm- 
nocb, hto oh coBepmeHHO HMHero He 3HaeT npo Mnp, KOTopbiii ycnen B03- 
HMKHyTb BOKpyr 3a HecKonbKo nocneflHMx neT. 

3tot Mnp 6bin oneHb CTpaHHbiM. BHemHe oh M3MeHM7ic}i Mano - pa3Be hto 
Ha ynnijax cTano 6o;ibme Himnx, a Bee BOKpyr - flOMa, flepeBbn, CKaMeMKM 
Ha ynnqax - B/jpyr icax-TO cpa3y nocTapeno m onycTM/iocb. Cxa3aTb, hto Mnp 
CTan MHbiM no CBoeii cynjHOCTM, TO>xe 6bino He;ib3fl, noTOMy hto HMKaKOM 

cymHOCTM y Hero Tenepb He 6bino. Bo BceM i^apniia CTpaniHOBaTaji Heonpe- 

228 

.qeneHHOCTb. 

In the gap between the old and new Moscow, Tatarsky suddenly finds him¬ 
self a cynical outcast. But he is not an outcast in the same sense as, for in¬ 
stance, Nabokov’s Cincinnatus C in Invitation to a Beheading, who is an 
outcast because of his personality. Tatarsky’s alienation follows as an inevita¬ 
bility because the world has changed. He tries to shut the world out, but soon 
has to discover it anew when he is persuaded to enter the advertising busi¬ 
ness and become a copywriter. There is a gold rush, Tatarsky is assured, in 
the field of advertising, and he is sorely tempted by the possibilities of this 
new world, where anything seems possible and where the state has been re¬ 
duced to a central bank and ‘some kind of foreign policy’ (‘KaKan-TO BHern- 
mm nojiMTMKa’, p. 17). Through adventurous encounters with the advertising 
business, Tatarsky is gradually re-educated. 

It dawns on Tatarsky that power resides outside governmental structures, 
and that the rationale of such power consists in ‘liberal values’, ‘democracy’, 
‘market economy’ and perceived ‘individual happiness’. As state power 
wanes, it is not transferred to another geographical place, but merely loses its 
territoriality. Instead of a geographical space images enter, a reality of simu¬ 
lacra - of trademarks and digital images which occupy an even larger space 
in the economy as well as in human consciousness. In this simulacra reality 
digital images lead an independent life. 229 In Tatarsky’s discovery of this 
‘new’ world Gerald McCausland observes an affinity with the Bildungsro- 
man. 230 This characteristic didactic function of the protagonist in anti- 
utopian novels (see chapter 1) has also been noted by Irina Rodnianskaia, but 
contrary to McCausland, she sees Tatarsky as a break with the ‘growing pro- 


228 Generation ‘P\ 17. 

229 See Pronina, ‘Fraktal'naia logika Viktora Pelevina’. 

230 McCausland, 176-77. 
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tagonist’ (‘prozrevaiushchii geroi’) of traditional definitions. 231 She can be 
shown to be partially right. Tatarsky is a peculiar protagonist. He seems to 
defy definition, and we never really get to know him, let alone develop sym¬ 
pathy for him. 232 While Rodnianskaia sees Tatarsky as a Picaro, 233 Mark 
Lipovetsky describes him as an empty place, a nobody or a human word 
processor. 234 No matter what ‘flaws’ Tatarsky discovers in the system, he 
eludes any critical or moral evaluation. He appears as an empty place in a 
similar way as a computer game character does. Yet, by stripping him of 
qualities of his own, Pelevin still educates the reader through him, and the 
protagonist’s lack of moral reflection is well made up for in the novel’s all- 
pervading irony and satire that strongly affects the reader. 

Gradually, Tatarsky is confronted with the truth that the freedom he had 
always experienced previously as a writer was an illusion, and that everyone 
and everything are controlled by clandestine structures through visual me¬ 
dia. Still, he never questions the mechanisms that are revealed to him, in¬ 
stead he embraces them. 235 As McCausland has stressed, ‘Tatarskii’s enlight¬ 
enment consists in the realization that he has been manipulated from the 
start and that he has no choice but to abandon his free will, even as he is ele¬ 
vated to the status of a “god”’. 236 Tatarsky must play by the rules in order to 
gain freedom and power, although he thereby sacrifices his self, and is re¬ 
duced in the finale to an infinite array of animated copies in the stream of 
public advertisements. 

Thus, Tatarsky is, in one sense, a non-traditional anti-utopian hero in that 
he rids himself of his subjectivity as he creates the metanarrative structures 
of power as promoted by advertising. But in the virtual world created for the 
sake of the free flux of capital the self is questioned, and it is in this sense we 
can understand the representation of Tatarsky - as an ‘empty spot’, a func- 


Rodnianskaia, 212. 

232 Anton Dolin has noted the total absence whatsoever of positive characters in the novel. See 
Anton Dolin: ‘Viktor Pelevin: Novyi roman’, http://pelevin.nov.rU/stati/o-dolin/l.html, ac¬ 
cessed 9 October 2007. 

233 Rodnianskaia, 213. 

234 Lipovetskii: Paralogii, 427. 

235 This marks a deviation from Pelevin’s previous protagonists who usually strive for enlight¬ 
enment and freedom. 

236 McCausland, 177. 
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tion in space, not unlike a digital character in a computer game created for 
the player (reader) to occupy in order to explore the digital world. 


3.3. Advertising as Propaganda - A Confusion of 
Tongues 

Within this computer game chronotope, Tatarsky discovers the mechanisms 
of power governing his world and their supporting metanarratives mainly 
through three sources of knowledge, all of which contribute to establishing 
the dialogic character of the novel. The theoretical base for Tatarsky’s re¬ 
education is outlined in a multitude of inserted non-fictional texts on adver¬ 
tising.’ 37 In accordance with these, Tatarsky sets out to propagate the values 
of the new society through the advertising texts and film scripts which he 
writes, and which constantly interfere and intertwine with the plot. Of par¬ 
ticular importance is Positioning: The Battle for Your Mind by A1 Ries and 
Jack Trout. To Tatarsky this book appears to possess almost magical proper¬ 
ties: 

Ifepefl chom TaTapcKMM MHor^a nepeuMTbiBaa KHnry o no3MUMOHupoBaHMM. 

Oh cuMTaTi ee cBoeii ManeHbKou hvi6jiviem; cpaBHeroie 6buio TeM 6onee 

yMecTHbiM, hto b Hen BCTpeuanMCb OT3ByKM pe;mrM03Hbix B3rna^oB, KOTO- 

pbie ocodeHHO CMTibHO fleiicTBOBaTiM Ha ero HenopouHyio flyrny [...]. 238 

The insertion of non-fictional theoretical texts serves as a parodic trans- 
contextualization of Western rational economic behaviour in the chaotic 
context of the Russian 1990s. As Tatarsky realizes, these theories are not 
directly applicable to Russian conditions, but the English terminology pos¬ 
sesses nonetheless a magical power to both explain reality - and reformulate 
it. With Tatarsky’s ‘little Bible’ Pelevin makes not only consumerism a target 
of his satire, but also the power of the written word. If Tolstaya’s protagonist 
Benedikt searched in vain for the book that explains the world, then Tatarsky 
thinks he has found it. 


237 These are: A1 Ries and Jack Trout’s Positioning: The Battle for Your Mind (1981); David 
Ogilvy’s Confessions of an Advertising Man (1963); along with a work by Rosser Reeves, the 
title of which is not given, but it may refer to his 1961 book, Reality in Advertising. 

238 Generation ‘P\ 31. 
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In the quoted theoretical texts Tatarsky is introduced to the power of the 
new words, and how to manipulate the world with them. Such aspects of 
language related to power lie at the heart of anti-utopian novels. As Tom 
Moylan puts it, ‘Throughout the history of dystopian fiction the conflict of 
the text has often turned on the control of language’. 239 Primarily through 
language can ways of thinking be influenced, thus the importance of ma¬ 
nipulating language in order to maintain power. 240 Seemingly, it is the word 
play of copywriters that ultimately makes up reality. 

Pelevin has been criticized for his abundant use of English words and 
terminology. Lyudmila Parts has argued that the English word in the title 
‘emphasizes a concept whose foreignness underscores the conflict of Russian 
and English in the novel’s language’, and, she continues, the foreignness of 
the word is more important than its meaning. 241 The point is therefore to 
underscore cultural untranslatability, which could be the reason why the 
English translation was given other titles. 242 I prefer to see the function of 
English in the novel as the raw material for parodic trans-contextualization - 
a confusion of tongues, which builds up Pelevin’s satirical attack on the 
metanarratives of a medialized society. The dialogic interaction between the 
two language systems (phonetically, semantically, and syntactically) also 
adds a comic effect. 243 

Tatarsky’s second sources of knowledge are philosophical dialogues in the 
style of teacher-pupil interaction, which evoke both Plato’s dialogues and, 
perhaps more characteristic of Pelevin, Buddhist teachings. Following his 
initial dialogues with Morkovin, Tatarsky is guided by a series of‘advertising 
teachers’, where each adds new insights enabling his further advancement in 
the hierarchy. One of the many fantastic elements in the novel, however, is 
the fact that these teachers pass away one by one in mystic circumstances, 
whereby Tatarsky is promoted - to the next level of the game - and intro¬ 
duced to a new tutor. 


239 Tom Moylan: Scraps of the Untainted Sky: Science Fiction, Utopia, Dystopia (Boulder: 
Westview Press, 2000), 148. 

240 This function is explicitly outlined in ‘The principles of Newspeak’ which was published as 
an appendix to George Orwell’s novel. 

241 Parts, 445-6. 

242 Ibid, 445-6. Cf. The discussion in Mark Lipovetskii: ‘Goluboe salo pokoleniia, ili Dva mifa 
ob odnom krizise’. 

243 McCausland sees in this the foundation of the novel’s comical effects. McCausland, 177-8. 
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The third source - which parallels and contributes to the evaluation of the 
other two - is mythological. This sphere opens as Tatarsky rediscovers a 
loose-leaf binder of materials - though this time entirely fictional - with the 
word Tikhamat on the spine. Here, Tatarsky learns of an ancient Babylonian 
legend about how to receive supreme wisdom through a symbolic marriage 
with the goddess Ishtar, after having climbed a ziggurat while intoxicated 
and answered ‘the three questions of Ishtar’ correctly. One wrong answer 
would lead to death, and therefore the ritual was, according to Tikhamat - 2 , 
known as the ‘Great Lottery’ (‘Velikaia Lotereia’), or alternatively ‘The Game 
without a Name’ (‘Igra bez nazvaniia’). Once in possession of the knowledge, 
mythological references start to follow in Tatarsky’s footsteps, thus making 
his physical surroundings appear designed, and his path predestined. 244 

The openness of the spatial and temporal structures in the novel enables a 
dialogue where virtually any concept is fair game for parodic trans- 
contextualization. The mythological Babylonian layer is perhaps the only 
element in the novel that is not overtly parodic. Instead, it forms the only 
solid ground for Pelevin’s critique of virtually all metanarrative discourses. 
This mythological layer serves both as a metaphorical structure that parallels 
Tatarsky’s advancement, and as a symbol for the concept of the confusion of 
tongues. These functions were even manifested in the alternative covers 
when the novel was released in 1999: the one with Pieter Breugel the Elder’s 
The Tower of Babel was supplemented by one with a stylized pop-art kitsch 
image of Che Guevara between Coca-Cola and Pepsi logotypes. 245 

Throughout the novel the Tower of Babel remains an important meta¬ 
phor, not only of an archetypal anti-utopia - the desire to build to the heav¬ 
ens that resulted in God’s punishment through the confusion of tongues - 
but also of the seed of the apocalypse. The Moscow that Pelevin depicts is, in 
Khagi’s words, ‘the new “whore of Babylon” from Revelation, destined for 


244 During the course of events, the similarity between his first name Vavilen and Vavilon 
(Russian for Babylon) becomes increasingly apparent. 

245 This effect of contrast has been transferred in Andrew Bromfield’s English translation by 
means of alternate titles: Babylon and Homo Zapiens - one serious and one ironic, thereby 
referring to the novel’s naming of the new consumer culture as one of quickly shifting priori¬ 
ties. For more on the English titles, see Parts, 446. 
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destruction due to its dismissal of all values beyond the material sphere’. 246 
And Tatarsky is the one who conjures her: 

TaTapcKoro B/jpyr HacTOTibKO nopa3M7ia o/pia Mbicnb, hto oh ocTaHOBMTica m 
xnonHyn ce6a na^oHbio no a6y. «,2Ta sto >Ke BaBMJioHCKoe crojinoTBope- 
Hne! — no^yMan oh. — HaBepHO, mum 3Ty MyxoMopHyio HacToiiKy, m cnoBa 
HauMHa jm noMaTbca y hmx bo pTy, KaK y Mena. A noTOM sto CTanM Ha3biBaTb 
CMemeHieM a3biKOB. IIpaBMnbHee 6bino 6bi roBopMTb «CMemeHie a3buca»...» 

TaTapcKMM nyBCTBOBaa, hto ero mmctim nonHbi TaKoii cmtim, hto Ka>K^aa 
M3 HMX — 3TO nTiaCT peaTIbHOCTM, paBHOnpaBHbIM BO Bcex OTHOHieHMaX C Be- 
aepHMM aecoM, no KOTopoMy oh M^eT. Pa3HMua 6bina b tom, hto nec 6bui 
Mbicabio, KOTopyro oh npn BceM aceaaHMM He mot nepecTaTb flyMaTb. C jt , py- 
roii CTopoHbi, Boaa nouTM hmkbk He yaacTBOBaaa b tom, hto npoMcxo^MTio b 
ero yMe. KaK ToabKO oh no/jyMaa o CMemeHMM a3biKOB, eMy CTaao acHO, hto 
BOCnOMMHaHMe O BaBMaOHe M eCTb e/pfflCTBeHHblM B03M0>KHbIM BaBMaOH: 
no^yMaB o HeM, oh TeM caMbiM Bbi3Baa ero k >km3hm. Id Mbican b ero roaoBe, 
KaK rpy30BMKM co crpoMMaTepnaaoM, noHecancb b CTopoHy 3Toro BaBMao- 
Ha, ^eaaa ero Bee BemecTBeHHee m BenjecTBeHHee. 247 

Once conjured up, Babylonian mythology frames Tatarsky’s game, and 
comes to life when he, intoxicated by mushrooms, later sees what he believes 
to be a ziggurat (actually an abandoned building site) where he, upon climb¬ 
ing it, evokes the spirit of Che Guevara by means of an Ouija board. In their 
conversations, which form a central part of Tatarsky’s attainment of insight, 
Che Guevara presents a treatise on the power of the consumer economy and 
advertising. 

C TOHKM 3peHMa 3TOM flMCUMHTIMHbl [sKOHOMMKa] KaaCflblM HeaOBeK aBTIHeTOI 
KTieTKOM OpraHM3Ma, KOTOpbIM 3KOHOMMCTbI flpeBHOCTM Ha3bIBa7IM MaMMO- 
hom. B ynedHbix MaTepuaaax (j>poHTa noaHoro m OKOHHaTeabHoro ocbo6o>k- 
^eHMa ero Ha3biBaioT npocTO ORANUS (no-pyccKM - «poTO>Kona»). 3to 
boabine OTBenaeT ero peaabHOM npupo^e m ocTaBaaeT MeHbiue MecTa ^aa 
MMCTMuecKMX cneKyaarmu- Kaacflaa M3 stmx KaeTOK, to ecTb neaoBeK, B3a- 
thm b cBoeM 3KOHOMMuecKOM KaaecTBe, obaa^aeT cBoeo6pa3Hoii couuaab- 
HO-ncMXMnecKOM MeMbpaHoii, no3BoaaiomeM nponycKaTb fleHbru (urpaio- 
rque b opraHM3Me opaHyca po/ib KpoBM mum aMM(j)bi) BHyTpb m Hapy>Ky. [...] 

Ho MMnepaTMB cynjecTBOBaHMa opaHyca KaK rjeaoro TpebyeT, hto6m ero 
KneTOHHaa CTpyKTypa OMbiBaaacb nocToaHHO HapacTaiomMM noTOKOM fleHer. 
riosTOMy opaHyc b npouecce CBoeii sbojhoumm [...] pa3BMBaeT no^obue npo- 
CTeMHieii HepBHoii CMCTeMbi, TaK Ha3biBaeMyio «Mepa», ochobom KOTopoii 
aBaaeTca TeaeBM/jeHMe. 3Ta HepBHaa CMCTeMa paccbiaaeT no ero BMpTyaab- 


246 Khagi, 568. 

247 Generation ‘P\ 53. 
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HOMy opraHM3Mj HepBHbie B03^eMCTBM>i, ynpaBTUHomue florrenbHOCThio 
KTieTOK-MOHa^.” 

Through the combination of these three sources of information, Tatarsky 
learns the essence of the new alleged utopia. The sole evaluating voice is, 
however, Che Guevara’s spirit which lays bare the true essence of this utopia 
and elaborates on its anti-utopian and apocalyptic aspects, whereby consum¬ 
erism, monetarism, and visual media reduce human beings to virtual and 
powerless subjects. 249 The flow of capital is propelled by advertising, the pri¬ 
mary medium of which is television. 

The prerequisite, though, for Tatarsky’s insights into the mechanisms 
controlling the system is to master its language. Commercial language and 
advertising jargon appear in his world as a type of suddenly implemented 
Newspeak. As in many anti-utopias, the authoritative language is highlighted 
by a distinct contrast with the functional, matter-of-fact style of the rest of 
the narrative. In Generation ‘P\ this contrast is made evident by demonstrat¬ 
ing that it is first and foremost in relation to the manipulative power of ad¬ 
vertising that we encounter artistic creativity, in an experimental and intri- 
guingly named multitude of connotations, caricatures, pop kitsch in com¬ 
mercial scripts, and word plays. 250 When Tatarsky adapts English slogans to 
Russian conditions, it is shown to be a confusion of tongues of sorts whereby 
words lose their meanings and instead become commercial images of con¬ 
cepts and brands. Otherwise, language is mainly a functional tool for the plot 
in between the passages that expose the power aspects of language. 251 

The pivotal scene, quoted above, where the word ‘krieitor’ is discussed can 
be seen to exemplify this. Though comical, it is not cultural untranslatability 


248 Generation P\ 107-8. 

249 The image of Oranus’s body as consisting of humans parallels the film The Matrix, also 
from 1999, where humans are reduced to energy cells in a power plant supplying energy for 
the machines that have conquered the world and created a virtual reality for the dormant 
human brain. 

250 Melat, 226. 

251 Tat'iana Markova has pointed out that Pelevin’s language, in contrast to Orwell’s New¬ 
speak, does not reduce the meanings of words, but rather gives them multiple meanings. What 
she misses, however, is that the common aim in both cases is to model the language in accord¬ 
ance with the needs of the power structures. See Tat'iana Markova: Formotvorcheskie ten- 
dentsii v proze kontsa XX veka (V. Makanin, L. Petrushevskoi, V Pelevina), Avtoreferat dok- 
torskoi dissertatsii. Ural'skii gosudarstvennyj universitet im. A. M. Gor'kogo, (Yekaterinburg, 
2003), 19. 
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that is the point. Instead it is a matter of branding and control, where the 
words - whether English or not - are stripped of their semantic values, 
which is why Tatarsky’s spontaneous attempt to find a Russian equivalent 
(tvorets) completely misses the target. 252 Words turn into symbols that then 
constitute reality. The world of images is, in Pelevin’s depiction, the true 
world of power where the virtual mingles with the real only to gradually sup¬ 
plant it. As the following passage illustrates, the task of advertising is to pro¬ 
mote the image of human happiness. But, like a digital version of the figures 
on the wall in Plato’s cave, this happiness is a chimera: 

— JIhh cnoBa He noHMMaio b tom, hto th roBopunib, — CKa3an TaTapcKMM, 
MOpmaCb OT paCCaCblBaKHUMXOl Cna3MOB TOHIHOTbl. 

— Hy, ecnM no-npocTOMy, to oh xoTen CKa3aTb, hto rnaBHaa 3a^aHa peKTia- 
Mbl — 3TO nOKa3bIBaTb JHOflflM flpyTMX THO^eM, KOTOpbie CyMeTIM odMaHyTbCH 
m HaiiTM cnacTbe b odnanaHMM MaTepuaTibHbiMM odbeKTaMM. Ha caMOM flene 
TaKMe odMaHyBHmeca >KMByT TonbKO b toiunax. 

— rioneMy? — cnpocun TaTapcKMM, nbiTaacb yrHaTbca 3a 6ecnoKOMHoii 
MblCTIbK) npHUTemi. 

— IloTOMy, hto Bcerfla peKaaMMpyioTca He BeiitM, a npocToe nenoBeuecKoe 
cnacTbe. Bcer^a noKa3biBaioT oflMHaicoBO cuacTTiMBbix mo^eii, totimco b pa3- 
hhx cayHaax sto cuacTbe Bbi3BaHO pa3HbiMM npModpeTeHMiiMM. IlcoTOMy 

uenoBeK M^eT b Mara3MH He 3a BeuiaMH, a 3a stmm cnacTbeM, a ero TaM He 

253 

nponaioT. 


The manipulative power of the market aimed at creating an illusion of hap¬ 
piness through images is neither new, nor exclusive to consumer society. 
Pelevin attests to this function as common to all authoritative discourses, 
whether capitalist, communist, or nationalist (the Russian Idea). 254 By com¬ 
bining them he lays bare the lack of substance in any of them. 

— Bot, — CKa3an XaHMH. — B neM rnaBHaa ocodeHHOCTb poccuMCKoro sko- 
HOMunecKoro uyna? PnaBHaa ocodeHHOCTb poccuMCKoro SKOHOMMuecicoro 
uyna coctomt b tom, hto SKOHOMMKa onycKaeTca Bee rayduce b >Kony, b to 


252 In Andrew Bromfield’s English translation, ‘krieitor’ has been replaced with ‘creative’ in 
order to convey a similar estranged effect. 

253 Generation ‘P\ 163-64. 

254 The Russian Idea is a collective denominator for a range of nationalistic discourses express¬ 
ing the uniqueness and vocation of the Russian people. Originating in the 16 th century, with 
the conception of Moscow as the ‘Third Rome’, the term was adopted in the 19 th century and 
elaborated on by thinkers such as Dostoyevsky, Solovyov, and Berdyaev, to name but a few. 
The term gained a renewed currency after the break-up of the Soviet Union, to which Pele¬ 
vin’s use of the term also refers. 
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BpeMJi KaK 6M3Hec pa3BMBaeTM, KpenHeT m bhxo^mt Ha Me>K/jyHapo^Hyio 
apeHy. Tenepb nonyMaii: neM TopryioT jnoflM, KOTopbix Tbi BMflMHib BOKpyr? 

— HeM? 

— TeM, hto coBepmeHHO HeMaTepuaTibHO. 3<j)MpHbiM BpeMeHeM m peKTiaM- 
hmm npocTpaHCTBOM — b ra3eTax him Ha ynni^ax. Ho BpeMH caMO no ce6e 
He MO>KeT 6bITb 3<j)MpHbIM, TOHHO TaK >Ke, KaK npOCTpaHCTBO He MO>KeT 6bITb 
peKTiaMHbiM. Coe^MHMTb npocTpaHCTBO m BpeMH nepe3 neTBepToe M3Mepe- 
HMe nepBbiM cyMe/i (|)M3mk SiraniTeMH. Bbina y Hero TaKaa Teopua othocm- 
TenbHocTM — Mo>KeT, cnbiman. CoBeTCKan BTiacTb 3to To>Ke ffemm, ho napa- 
flOKCanbHO — 3TO Tbi 3HaeHIb: BbICTpaMBaTIM 33KOB, flaBaTIM MM HOnaTbl HBe- 
nemt pbiTb TpaHmeio ot 3a6opa /to o6e/ta. A ceiiHac sto /tenaeTca oneHb npo- 
cto — oflHa MMHyTa atjmpHoro BpeMeHM b npaiiM-TaMM ctomt CTonbKO >Ke, 
CKOTibKO ^Be i^BeTHbix nonocbi b ijeHTpaTibHOM *ypHa;ie. 

— To ecTb ^eHbrM m ecTb neTBepToe M3MepeHMe? — cnpocnn TaTapcKMM. 
XaHMH KMBHyn. 255 


Time and space are virtual, and indeed, they always have been. Thus, even if 
Generation P’ ostensibly portrays a society where liberal values and the mar¬ 
ket economy have replaced a socialist utopia, the individual remains just as 
duped. Step by step Pelevin advances the argument that the old utopia and 
the new are, basically, one and the same, only in different metanarrative 
guises. But, as Sally Dalton-Brown has pointed out, ‘Pelevin’s characters do 
not even realise that they are imprisoned now within capitalism, not Soviet 
ideology’. 256 This inability leaves Tatarsky in the end fully absorbed in the 
digital world of simulacra. 

Though Tatarsky, through the mythological layer, accesses the power of 
advertising, the highest authority still remains, in essence, invisible. On three 
occasions Tatarsky, however, does pose the question about what the entire 
system is based on, whereupon he is instantly put off and warned never to 
search for that answer, or even to think about it. The single ruling hand of 
Big Brother (or the Benefactor) is seemingly missing. 257 Its authority, howev¬ 
er, still lingers in the shadows. Lipovetsky interprets the novel as a parody ‘in 
advance’ of the medialized image of Vladimir Putin upon his nomination to 
power. 258 Keith Livers points out the increasing role of conspiratorial 


255 Generation ‘P\ 130-31. 

256 Dalton-Brown, ‘The Dialectics of Emptiness’, 240. 

257 Rodnianskaia, 213. 

258 Lipovetskii, Paralogii, 445. 
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schemes in contemporary literature and film in the wake of an increasingly 
globalized world based an alleged transparency. 259 

In Generation P’ power is no longer in need of a state or any other fixed 
space. It avoids definition and exists independently of geography. The social 
projects are dead, and so is the desire for them. In a central scene Pelevin 
poses the question of desire in a society of corporate media and consumer¬ 
ism where the pursuit of happiness - in the words of Bauman - has shifted 
from ‘the construction of a better tomorrow to the feverish chase for a differ¬ 
ent today ’ (see Chapter 1). The collective desire for a just and happy society 
has been supplanted by individual desire. 

- [...] 3Haenib, KaK no-ucnaHCKM «peKaaMa»? - Xarora MKHyji. - «IIponaraH- 
fla». Beflb Mbi c to6om MfleonorauecKMe padoTHMKM, ecjm Tbi eiqe He noHjni. 
nponoraH^MCTbi m aoiTaTopbi. B, KCTam, m paHbine b M^eoaoruM padoTaa. 

Ha ypoBHe IfK BJIKCM. Bee ^py3ba Tenepb daHKupbi, obhh a... Tax a Tede 
CKaacy, hto MHe m nepecTpauBaTbca He Ha/jo dbiao. PaHbine dbiao: «EflMHMua 

- hmhto, a KoaaeKTMB - Bce», a Tenepb - - hmhto, acaac^a - Bce». 

ArnTnpon deccMepTeH. MeHaioTca ToabKO caoBa." 60 

Only through commodities is happiness to be found. This is the satirical 
message of the governing idea in Tatarsky’s consumerist society, while pro¬ 
moting this idea by showing happy people is the task of the copywriter as the 
ideologue of the new world. But the promoted ideology is the same as the 
Soviet one, only draped in different robes. That agitprop is immortal is a key 
element in Pelevin’s anti-utopia, and the conclusion must be that the flipside 
of any utopian metanarrative is inherently totalitarian. 

The state is nothing but a collection of images and slogans, and Tatarsky 
discovers that the great deception is that even the representatives of state 
power - political leaders - are nothing but animated images on TV, engaged 
in a virtual carnival, while the real power is entrenched in economics. Mar- 
kovin explains the hardware: 

- Hto 3to TaKoe? 

- PeH/jep-cepBep 100/400. Mx «Cmtimkoh Ppa(j)MKC» cneunaabHO rjw stmx 
U eneii tohmt - xaii sh^. IIo aMepmcaHCKUM noHUTMUM b npMHUMne y>xe CTa- 


259 Keith Livers: ‘The Tower or the Labyrinth: Conspiracy, Occult, and Empire-Nostalgia in 
the Work of Viktor Pelevin and Aleksandr Prokhanov’, The Russian Review 69, no. 3 (2010), 
477-78. 

260 Generation ‘P‘, 139. 
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pbe, ho HaM XBaTaeT. fla m bc» EBpona Ha TaKMX narneT. EIo3Bo;nieT npocnn- 
TbiBaTb ,50 CTa rnaBHbix m ueTbipexcoT BcnoMoraTeTibHbix nojiMTMKOB. 

- Kpyron KOMnbioTep, - 6e3 3HTy3na3Ma cKa3an TaTapcKnn. 261 


Tatarsky’s reaction here is a telling example of his forsaken self, and of his 
submission to the rules of the game. Power is manipulation of the mind. 
However, real authority needs a facade in order to veil the extent of its ma¬ 
nipulation, a facade that promulgates a path to a better life. The reality of 
business is a reality of images - simulacra for people to be subjected to. 

Manipulating images and discursive practices serve the same purpose, and 
Pelevin equates them all, regardless of whether they are served up to the con¬ 
sumer as liberal values, monetarism, or communism, including the auxiliary 
narratives such as those about collective identity, patriotism, or the ‘Russian 
Idea’. Pelevin finds a way to trans-contextualize them all through parody in 
order to build a satire of the contemporary world. 

The market has created a reality of symbols, where the brand is more real 
than the commodity. Under Pelevin’s pen any cultural concept is yet another 
product for sale, where the content is secondary if it exists at all. Liberal val¬ 
ues, communism, or the ‘Russian Idea’ are merely different brands for the 
same product - the manipulation of the masses with the purpose of safe¬ 
guarding the illusive real authority behind the sign. Yet the appearance of 
visual power must be maintained in this reality of images: 

— Boo6me-TO hmcto TeopeTMHecKM Tbi MO>fcemb BCTpeTMTb HenoBeica, KOTO- 
pbifi CKa>KeT Te6e, hto caM mx b M^en mjim flaace 3HaeT. Ecru cneunanbHaa 
cayacda, «Hapo5Haa Bona». Eonbine CTa nenoBeK, dbiBinne redncTbi, Bcex 
A3a50BCKMM KOpMMT. Y HMX pa6oTa TaKaa — XOftHTb M paCCKa3bIBaTb, HTO 
ohm Hanmx B0>K5eM TOTibKO HTO BMfleTiM. Koro y flaHM TpeX3Ta>KH0M, KOTO c 
6na5bio-Maj[07ieTKOM, a koto b acenToii «7iaM6op5>KMHM» Ha PydneBCKOM 
mocce. Ho «Hapo5Haa bojhi» b ochobhom no nMBHbiM m B0K3anaM padoTaeT, 
a Tbi TaM He deraenib. 262 


Parliamentary politics, too, are represented as a brand, manifested by digital¬ 
ly rendered figures on TV. This brand is so important that a whole apparatus 
is involved in order to keep up the illusion, a manipulation of consciousness 
which no longer requires the threat of physical sanctions and violence. The 
raison d’etre of the Soviet security service of the Soviet state has been given a 

261 Generation ‘P\ 214. 

262 Generation ‘P\ 206-9. 
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less coercive profile, which nevertheless reinforces the pivotal point made in 
the novel that the flipside of different utopias is one and the same. The cyni¬ 
cal strategy, however, seems to be to foment contempt for the politicians, 
perhaps in order to make images of happiness all the more pleasing to the 
consumer. Desire is externalized. The reality of digital images eludes control 
and the individual cannot avoid being subjected to them, which at the end of 
the novel also becomes Tatarsky’s own fate. 


*** 


With Generation ‘P’ Viktor Pelevin revitalizes the possibilities of the anti- 
utopian novel. While Tatyana Tolstaya’s The Slynx presented an overt paro¬ 
dy on the anti-utopian novel, where the fictional society was marked by the 
absence of utopia and by the very hollowness of the concept, Pelevin draws 
on the new possibilities during the 1990s in Russia by accentuating the uto¬ 
pian aspects of the metanarratives of the new post-Soviet world. 

By means of open non-linear spatial and temporal structures Pelevin cre¬ 
ates a virtual displacement, whereby the time axis is truncated and notions of 
past and future are rendered superfluous. It is a temporal and spatial degree 
zero, a virtual world of simulacra where power, released from its geograph¬ 
ical confines, is only visible as an interface for computer-generated images of 
advertising promoting commodity desires. Probing the mechanisms of ad¬ 
vertising and consumerist capitalism, Pelevin draws the conclusion that the 
rise of these new commercial utopian metanarratives was in essence nothing 
more than a resurrection of the old authoritarian ones in a new disguise. 

Though the protagonist never really questions his world, but rather rids 
himself of any moral considerations as he engages in the game of power, a 
trace of subconscious contrition nevertheless appears towards the end of the 
novel. With the mythological source of knowledge now gone, all that re¬ 
mains is its voice speaking accusingly in Tatarsky’s head. 

«Kor^a-To n th n mm, jii o6mmhm, 6mjim cbo6o^hm, - 3aueM ace tm co3^aa 
3T0T CTpaniHblM, ypOflTIMBblM MMp?» 
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- A pa3Be 3 to c^enan a? - npomenTan TaTapcKMM. 
Hmkto He OTBeTMTi.- 63 


The brave new world of digital images is no utopia, but rather its opposite - 
a horrible and ugly world in which the individual is bound to lose. 


263 Generation ‘P\ 276. 
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4. In Search of a Lost Spiritual Paradise: 
Vladimir Sorokin’s Ice Trilogy 


At the dawn of the new millennium in Russia, the utopian hopes placed in 
capitalist liberal democracy had diminished, and the search for something 
new had begun - new ideologies and new aesthetics. Within the arts, Ekate¬ 
rina Bobrinskaia has argued, the 1990s paved the way for a new aesthetics 
whereby playful and theatrical elements gave way to a hard and cold style, 
liberated from anthropomorphic features. 264 This aesthetic shift occurred at a 
time marked by uncertainty. Let us recall once again Boris Yeltsin’s apology 
of 31 December 1999, and his transfer of presidential power to Vladimir 
Putin. In comparison to the events of 1991, there was now no clear ideologi¬ 
cal alternative, no clear utopian metanarrative to adhere to. One had to be 
found, or created. 

In a parallel development, a new stage in Vladimir Sorokin’s prose oc¬ 
curred with the publication of his novel Led (Ice) in 2002, the aesthetics of 
which fits well into Bobrinskaia’s generalization. Even though at first the 
novel was intended by the author to be a finished piece, it eventually evolved 
into a much larger literary project involving three different publishing hous¬ 
es. 265 In 2004 Ice was furnished with a prequel - Put' Bro (Bro’s Path), and in 
2005 the trilogy was completed with the inclusion of the final part, 23,000, 
and published as Trilogiia. 266 However, the creative process did not end 


264 Ekaterina Bobrinskaia, ‘Somnitel'naia sushchnost' iskusstva’, Khudozhestvennyi zhurnal, 
vol. 54 2004, http://xz.gif.ru/numbers/54/somnitelnaya/, accessed 30 June 2011. 

265 Led was originally published by Ad Marginem. By the time Put' Bro was published, Sorokin 
had moved to Zakharov, which also published the first version of the trilogy as Trilogiia in 
2005. When the slightly reworked version appeared on Astrel' in 2008, the title had been 
changed to Ledianaia Trilogiia. All references here will be to this edition. As Vladimir Sorokin 
has stated on many occasions, the evolution of Ice into a trilogy was never his original inten¬ 
tion but a subsequent development. See, for example the interview with him in Ljunggren and 
Rotkirch, eds., Contemporary Russian Prose: A Short List, 140-52. 

266 In Jamey Gambrell’s English translation, the title of the first part was translated as Bro. 
Here, I will refer to it by the full title Bro’s Path. 
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there. In 2008 a new version appeared, with a slightly rewritten ending, un¬ 
der the title Ledianaia Trilogiia (Ice Trilogy). 

Complex and multi-faceted as the Ice Trilogy turned out to be, it has an 
easily discernible plot. However, neither the beginning of the initial novel 
Ice, nor the beginning of the entire trilogy displays any of the traditional 
markers of an anti-utopian novel. There is no fixed topos or obvious spatial 
displacement, no single developing protagonist, and (except for Bro’s Path ) 
no temporal displacement. Instead, the displacement is ontological, and the 
novel actually presents a new utopia which is tested and contested through¬ 
out the trilogy. Sorokin has commented upon the trilogy’s generic properties 
in ambiguous terms, describing it as ‘a utopia, though you could call it an 
anti-utopia too’. 267 

What characterizes this voluminous work, and what makes it an im¬ 
portant contribution to the development of the anti-utopian genre, is its 
elaboration on the ambiguity of utopian desire by means of shifting perspec¬ 
tives, where each perspective has its own set of protagonists. Instead of a 
socio-political discourse, Sorokin fills the metanarrative layer with a utopian 
mythology, thereby creating an alternative view of the world, which in turn 
constitutes a significant displacement in the trilogy. 

Perceptions of the initial novel changed once it was inscribed within the 
new context. Many critics initially saw Ice, as Mark Lipovetsky has summa¬ 
rized, as a parody ‘either of occult fiction, or a TV-series recounting inscru¬ 
table events, like The X-files. After the publication of Bro’s Path the sense of 
parody faded. 268 Lipovetsky maintains that even in Ice there is no purely pa- 
rodic layer. 269 Its tone is neither overtly parodic (as in The Slynx), nor ironic 
(as in Generation P’). 

The Ice Trilogy marks a significant departure from Sorokin’s earlier aes¬ 
thetics where a recurring element in the 1980s and 1990s was the deconstruc¬ 
tion of Soviet myths and symbols (especially cultural ones) through experi¬ 
mentation in style and form. As the foremost literary representative of the 
Moscow conceptualists, he targeted Soviet myths primarily through lan¬ 
guage. Breaking taboos, particularly linguistic ones, was a characteristic fea- 

267 Nikolai Aleksandrov: ‘Vladimir Sorokin: “Grotesk stal nashim glavnym vozdukhom’”, 
Colta, 15 November 2012, http://www.colta.ru/docs/9285, accessed 18 November 2012. 

268 Lipovetskii, Paralogii, 617. 

269 Ibid, 618. 
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ture, not least through an abundant use of vulgar and obscene words, which 
at times earned him a reputation as scandalous writer and the enfant terrible 
of contemporary Russian prose. However, this deconstruction of Soviet 
myths should not be seen primarily as a political protest. As Dirk Uffelmann 
has pointed out, Sorokin’s early prose was neither pro- nor anti-Soviet, but 
rather a-Soviet. 270 His strategy of breaking taboos and playfully deconstruct¬ 
ing language has been characterized by Sorokin himself as a way to wipe the 
slate clean and create a place for his own language. 271 If Viktor Pelevin’s Gen¬ 
eration P’ sums up the first post-Soviet decade, then Sorokin’s huge literary 
project does the same with an entire century marked by totalitarian discours¬ 
es, whether they be communist or National Socialist, but not before having 
first explored the temptation of an ‘absolute truth’. 

The breakup of the Soviet Union had left Russia in an ideological vacuum 
and the first decade after 1991 was marked by parody, as we saw in the cases 
of Tolstaya and Pelevin. This was also the case with Vladimir Sorokin’s prose 
up to and including the novel Goluboe Salo (The Blue Lard), published in 
1999. With the Ice Trilogy, Sorokin sets out to reinstate metaphysical values 
through the mythology of the ‘Primordial Light’ (‘Iznachal'nyi Svet’). In a 
reply to his critics, Sorokin has maintained that the metaphysical idea of the 
mythology presented in the trilogy was indeed serious and not merely playful 
mannerism. 272 He has stated without irony that the governing idea of Ice was 
to write a novel ‘about the quest for a lost spiritual paradise’. 273 

The story of the trilogy unfolds against the background of this hybrid 
mythological concept, whereby 23,000 rays of the Primordial Light once 
shone in the universe and created planets, until they suddenly created a wa¬ 
ter-covered planet by mistake. According to one of the initiated ‘brothers of 
the Primordial Light’ it happened as follows: 


270 Dirk Uffelmann, ‘Led tronulsja: The Overlapping Periods in Vladimir Sorokin’s Work 
from the Materialization of Metaphors to Fantastic Substantialism’, Ingunn Lunde & Susanna 
Witt (eds.) Landslide of the Norm: Language Culture in Post-Soviet Russia (Bergen, 2006) 
(Slavica Bergensia 6), 101. 

271 See Andrei Voznesenskii, ‘Zakony russkoi metafiziki: Vladimir Sorokin: “Mozhet li bum- 
aga zadymit'sia ot nekotoroi komhinatsii slov?’”, NG-Exlibris, 26 October 2006, 3. 

272 Vladimir Sorokin, ‘Mea culpa?’, NG-Exlibris, 14 April 2005, 
http://www.ng.ru/tendenc/2005-04-14/5_culpa.html, accessed 27 May 2008. 

273 ‘“/lea” - 3 to He poMaH o TOTanMTapiMMe, a poMaH o noncKax yrpaueHHoro ayxoBHoro 
pan’, Boris Sokolov, Moia kniga o Vladimire Sorokine (Moscow: AIRO, 2005), 129. 
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14 OflHa>Kflbi mh coTBopMTiM HOBbm MMp. 14 o/pia M3 nnaHeT ero 6bina nOKpbl- 
Ta bo^om. 3to 6bina nuaHeTa 3eM7M. PaHbme Mbi HMKor^a He coTBopnnM Ta- 
kmx nnaHeT. 3to 6bina BejBucan Omn6Ka CBeTa. I46o Bo^a Ha nnaHeTe 3eMJin 
o6pa30Bana mapoo6pa3Hoe 3epKano. Kaic TonbKo mh 0Tpa3Mnncb b HeM, mh 
nepecTanM 6biTb jiynaMM CBeTa m BonnoTMJiMCb b >KMBbie cymecTBa." 74 


The water reflected the rays and transformed them into organic matter that 
evolved into humans, whose origin subsequently fell into oblivion. However, 
remnants of the Primordial Light are reincarnated and lie dormant in the 
hearts of the 23,000 chosen ones. Eventually, the ice core of the Tunguska 
meteorite, which fell in Siberia in 1908, turned out to contain magical rem¬ 
nants capable of waking those sleeping hearts. Through evolution they be¬ 
came humans and were later scattered across the planet. 

The first part of the trilogy follows the protagonist Dmitrii Snegirev’s life 
from his birth on the same day in 1908 as the fateful meteorite fell to his dis¬ 
covery of it in 1928. As he falls onto the surface of the meteorite core, his 
heart awakes and speaks his real name ‘Bro’. Thus, he becomes the ‘prophet’ 
of the Primordial Light as he sets out to find the remaining dormant hearts. 
The mysteries are revealed to Bro through inner enlightenment, and he 
learns that the ultimate goal of uniting all 23,000 will be the end to earthly 
existence: 

14 flBafluaTb Tpu thchhm 6paTbeB m cecTep BHOBb odpeTyT flpyr flpyra. 14 ko- 
r,qa Hau^eT ca nocne^HMM M3 flBa^uaTM Tpex thchh, bh BCTaHeTe b Konbijo, 
coeflMHMTe pyKM, m ^BafluaTb Tpu pa3a Baum cepflua npoM3HecyT ^Ba^uaTb 
Tpu cnoBa Ha a3HKe CBeTa. 14 CBeT ll3HaHa;ibHbiM npocHeTcn b Bac m ycTpe- 
MMTca k ueHTpy Kpyra. 14 BcnbixHeT. 14 3eMna, 3Ta eflMHCTBeHHaa onradica 
CBeTa, pacTBopuTca b CBeTe MsHanaabHOM. 14 Mcue3HeT HaBcer^a. 275 

Thus, the Apocalypse represents the desirable, and the mythology created by 
Sorokin is both apocalyptic and utopian. This fusion, however, hinges on the 
awoken heart’s loss of human properties, and this is a core device in So¬ 
rokin’s experimentation with utopian and anti-utopian features in Ice Trilo¬ 
gy. The rebirth of the 23,000 will bring the demise of billions of humans, thus 
achieving utopia comes at the price of the Apocalypse. 


~ 74 Vladimir Sorokin, Ledianaia Trilogiia (Moscow: Astrel', 2008), 402. 
275 Ledianaia Trilogiia, 85-6. 
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4.1 An Ontological Displacement 

Through this mystical and mythological turn, no spatial or temporal dis¬ 
placement is necessary. The world is the same, but the perspective has 
changed. The illumination spawned by the cosmic ice provides a position 
from which the world can be evaluated anew. Narrated in the first person, 
Bro’s Path is a travelling tale encompassing a large part of the Soviet Union 
and including the wilderness of Siberia. Once Snegirev turns into Bro, he sets 
out on a journey back, but to his newly awoken heart this journey is yet an¬ 
other journey into a strange world. The further quest for his brothers and 
sisters of the Primordial Light is enacted against the events of high Stalinism, 
where a multitude of historical political figures (including Krupskaya, Zino¬ 
viev, Bukharin and Beria) are mentioned in the narrative. This search is con¬ 
ducted across the entirety (almost) of the Soviet Union from Saint Peters¬ 
burg (Leningrad) in the West to Khabarovsk in the East. 276 

The second part, Ice , is set in present-day Moscow, where we follow the 
search for new members of this Brotherhood of Light, and the subsequent 
awakening of their hearts by forceful strikes on their chests by ice hammers 
accompanied by the invocation ‘speak with your heart’ (‘govori serdtsem’). 
The narrative is structured around the contrast between three protagonists’ 
everyday life in Moscow, characterized by darkness, anxiety, violence, crimi¬ 
nality, abuse, and their new life with the brotherhood after their hearts have 
been awakened. This realm is, contrary to the locality on the outskirts of 
Moscow, characterized by light, harmony, respect, and love. 

Once their hearts have been awakened the protagonists are introduced to 
an old lady, Khram, who has assumed the position of prophet after Bro. She 
discloses the ontology governing the actions of the brotherhood and their 
plan to rectify their mistake of creating planet Earth once all of the 23,000 
has been found. As the pursuit of the brothers and sisters intensifies after the 
Second World War, her story becomes a brief expose of Soviet history 
through the lens of the KGB, which the brotherhood infiltrates in order to 


276 Testsuo Mochizuki has made an illustrative map of the geographical extent of the travels 
undertaken in Bro’s Path , although Khabarovsk is omitted on this map. See Tetsuo Mochizuki: 
‘Literatura kak muzei: tvorchestvo VI. Sorokina i vizual'naia pamiat' Rossii’, Boris Lanin & 
Tetsuo Mochizuki, eds., Sorokiniada: Eurasia Talks about Sorokin, (Sapporo: Slavic Research 
Center, Hokkaido University, 2010), 41. 
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cover up their clandestine activity. As the Soviet Union collapses, so does 
their cover, but it is soon replaced by the structure of an international corpo¬ 
ration whose only commercial product seems to be the system ICE, a device 
furnished with a small electric ice hammer which, according to the customer 
evaluations in part three of the novel, projects hallucinatory visions onto its 
users. 

The third and final part breaks with the former two in that it introduces 
two protagonists who are not part of the brotherhood - the Swede Bjorn 
Wassberg and the American of Russian-Jewish descent Olga Drobot. Largely 
set in South-East Asia and China, the final part of the novel leads up to the 
apocalyptic moment when all the 23,000 brothers and sisters have been dis¬ 
covered, and by uniting in a circle will be able to transform once more into 
to rays of light and thereby bring an end to the planet. 


4.2. The Mythological Ice - A Utopia 

The ice plays a central role in the novel in three different capacities: one 
magical, one aesthetic, and one metonymical in its references to the utopian 
cosmic teachings of the brotherhood. These teachings form a utopian hybrid, 
bringing together elements of different mythological and utopian predeces¬ 
sors, among which the affinity with Daniil Andreev’s Roza Mira is, as I see it, 
especially important. I will return to this below. 

Indeed, ice is a most remarkable substance. It is beautiful to behold and 
combines properties such as firmness, transparency, and coldness, while at 
the same time consisting of the prerequisite for life - water. Thus, it com¬ 
bines the positive connotations of light and water with the negative one of 
coldness. It has often been pointed out that Sorokin’s imagery of ‘ice’ and 
‘heart’ draws on H. C. Andersen’s famous tale The Snow Queen (1844). 277 
However, while Andersen used the aesthetics of ice to represent the evil that 
contaminated the boy Kai’s eye, in Sorokin’s aesthetics it epitomizes rather 
something true and desirable, a representation of light and cosmic harmony. 
In both cases, however, the ice functions as a prism through which light (and 
the world) is refracted, causing a shift in perspective. 


277 See for instance: Bogdanova, 430. 
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Symbolically, the ice is the material representation of the Primordial 
Light, and thereby of the entire mythological concept of the brotherhood. It 
is also an intermediary link between the existence of the Brotherhood and 
the rest of humankind, now deprecatorily referred to as ‘meat machines’ 
(‘miasnye mashiny’). The ice awakes the hearts of the chosen ones, but kills 
anyone else. 

Another important element in this utopian hybrid is The Old Testament 
notion of the chosen people but with the suspiciously ‘Aryan’ (in its National 
Socialist interpretation) feature of all the brothers and sisters of the Primor¬ 
dial Light being blonde and blue-eyed. 278 Disturbing as this may be, the most 
obvious influence is nevertheless Gnostic/Dualist, with its belief in the evil of 
the material world and of the human body’s fleshly manifestation, along with 
access to supreme knowledge through an inner revelation, sparked in So¬ 
rokin’s elaboration by the contact of the heart with the ice. 279 The mythologi¬ 
cal parallels have spawned a number of interpretations. Ilya Kukulin was 
among the first to suggest Kabbalistic origins in Sorokin’s work by pointing 
out the similarity between the 23 words in the ‘language of the heart’, which 
only a few of the initiates know, and the numerological significance of the 22 
letters in the Hebrew alphabet. 280 

In a more detailed study of the Kabbalistic features in Ice, Marina Aptek¬ 
man emphasizes that the numerological and linguistic concepts are essential 
to Kabbalistic mysticism, but not to Gnosticism. 281 The well-researched Kab¬ 
balistic thread leads her, however, to interpret Sorokin’s concept as an alter¬ 
native version of the notorious Russian nationalist myth of a Kabbalistic 
Judeo-Masonic conspiracy, which he, according to her reading, mocks and 


278 A probably coincidental aspect of this parallel is the pseudo-scientific cosmological concept 
of Welteislehre (or Glazial-Kosmogonie) (World Ice Theory) promoted by the Austrian engi¬ 
neer Hanns Horbiger in 1913, whereby he stated ice was the pivotal substance of all cosmic 
processes. This theory would probably have fallen into oblivion had it not been believed and 
used by parts of the Nazi leadership in Germany in the 1930s. For more on this connection see 
Peter Levenda: Unholy Allliance: A History of Nazi Involvement with the Occult 2 nd ed. (New 
York & London: Continuum, 2002), 197-200. 

279 For an interesting analysis of Gnostic motifs in Ice, see Andrei Levin: ‘Sokrovennyi Led: 
Manikheiskie i gnosticheskie motivy v romane V. Sorokina “Led”’, Setevaia Slovesnost', 
http://www.netslova.ru/ ab_levin/led.html, accessed 20 July 2010. 

' 80 Il'ia Kukulin: ‘Every Trend Makes a Brand’, Novoe literaturnoe obozrenie 56, no.4 (2002), 
266. 

281 Marina Aptekman: ‘Kabbalah, Judeo-Masonic Myth, and Post-Soviet Literary Discourse: 
From Political Tool to Virtual Parody’, The Russian Review 65, no. 4 (2006), 675. 
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ultimately deconstructs at the end of the novel Ice. She convincingly points 
out parallels with the first man created by God according to Kabbalistic doc¬ 
trine, Adam Kadmon, who ‘differed greatly from the human being as we 
imagine him, resembling instead a crystal vessel full of Divine Light’. 282 Less 
convincing, however, is Aptekman’s suggestion that the name of the leading 
member of the brotherhood, Khram (meaning temple), refers exclusively to 
the Masonic temple. I believe that the symbolic value of ‘temple’ should be 
interpreted in a much wider mystic and mythological sense. 283 Mark 
Lipovetsky has called Aptekman’s rather narrow focus into question pointing 
out that Sorokin’s myth about the chosen race ‘resembles not only a Russian 
nationalistic ideology, but any conspiracy theory, as well as any Messianic 
version - whether it be Russian, German, or Jewish, Christian, Islamic or 
Communist’. 284 I believe Lipovetsky pinpoints Sorokin’s strategy when he 
states that the writer ‘hybridizes pre-modern mythologies of power with 
modern utopian and apocalyptic narratives’, and that this distinguishes him 
from Pelevin, who ‘confronts a pre-modern consciousness with a post¬ 
modern one parodying modern and post-modern cliches and leading them 
to self-exposure’. 285 

While the aesthetics of hybridity in the trilogy’s mythological layer is nei¬ 
ther parodic nor ironic, and while it owes a more general indebtedness to 
pre-modern mythological constructs, I regard the Ice Trilogy as strongly 
influenced by the Russian mystic Daniil Andreev (1906-1959) and his reli¬ 
gious-philosophical masterpiece Roza Mira (The Rose of the World). 286 Writ¬ 
ten in 1950-1958, it was published only in 1991. 287 I have previously shown 


282 Aptekman, 675-6. This resemblance has also been pointed out in Kukulin, 266. 

283 Elsewhere I have suggested that the name might also refer to the temple of the Delphic 
oracle, as Khram shares significant features with the oracle. See Mattias Agren: ‘In Pursuit of 
Neo: The Matrix in Contemporary Russian Novels’, Canadian Slavonic Papers 52, no. 3-4 
(2010), 249-71. 

284 Lipovetskii, Paralogii, 623. 

285 Lipovetskii, Paralogii, 616. 

286 The Rose of the World allegedly came to Daniil Andreev at the beginning of the 1950s. 
While imprisoned in Vladimir Central Prison he began to hear voices that dictated the whole 
text to him. Released in 1957, he lived another two years, enough to organize and complete 
the manuscript, which remained unpublished until 1991 when the first complete edition was 
published by the publisher Prometei. Here, all quotations refer to the following edition: Daniil 
Andreev: Roza Mira (Moscow: Eksmo, 2006). 

287 In that year the first complete edition was published by Prometei. However, it had circulat¬ 
ed in Samizdat copies, and this was the form in which Vladimir Sorokin allegedly first read it. 
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how Sorokin draws on Andreev’s imagery, including the significance of the 
heart for inner revelation, divine light, harmony, the language of light, and 
the damnation of earthly carnal love. Even Sorokin’s image of the prophesied 
Apocalypse at the hands of the ‘brothers’ bears a striking similarity to An¬ 
dreev’s vision. 288 Sorokin not only draws on the utopian imagery of The Rose 
of the World, but also on Andreev’s attempt to represent a meta-historical 
structure, against which Soviet history as well as contemporary human life 
can be projected and problemized. This is a position from where Soviet and 
Russian 20 th -century history may be reviewed from outside, albeit with the 
difference that while Andreev took on a larger historical perspective, Sorokin 
focuses mainly on Soviet and post-Soviet historical developments. 

Sorokin’s spiritual and mythological construct exhibits parallels with An¬ 
dreev’s The Rose of the World in crucial respects. In opposition to the con¬ 
cept of divine love - ‘6o>KecTBeHHhiM ronoc jiio6bh’ in Andreev’s words, or 
‘HacTonman 6o>KecTBeHHaH jno6oBB’ in Sorokin’s - stands earthly, carnal 
love, which is shown to be not love at all but merely physical satisfaction with 
an inherent element of violence. 

MacHbie ManmHbi nocroriHHO copeBHOBajmcb, Bpa>K,!toBa7iM, npuTecmuin n 
odBopoBbiBajm flpyr flpyra. OflHM CTpaHbi Hana jm Ha ^pyrue. MacHbie m a- 
niMHbi nocToaHHO Boopy>Ka;iMCb, M3roTOBjuui opyxcun Bee donee coBepmeH- 
Hoe. 14 nocToaHHO yduBanu ^pyr .qpyra m 3 -3a cnacTbit Tena. Cnacrbe Tena 

6bino rnaBHoii uenbio MncHbix Maunra. [...] >Ku3Hb pa^u cnacTbn codcTBeH- 

o 289 

Horo Tena - bot rnaBHbiu 33koh Bcex MacHbix Maunra Ha nnaHeTe SeMjw. 

This uncharitable substitute for love, body over soul, is depicted in a remark¬ 
ably similar manner in Sorokin’s and Andreev’s works. Frequently occurring 
words in both works are: ‘passion’ (‘strast”) and ‘lust’ (‘pokhof’); and while 
Andreev speaks of ‘sadism and sexual cannibalism’ (‘Sadizm i seksual'noe 
liudoedstvo’, p.781), Sorokin speaks of the ‘thirst to possess another’s body’ 
(‘zhazhda obladaniia chuzhim telom’, p. 398). It is worth noting that it is 
Andreev and not Sorokin who talks about sadism and sexual cannibalism, 


See Vladimir Sorokin: ‘Vstrecha’, Snob., http://www.snob.ru/selected/entry/17100, accessed 17 
August 2010. 

288 Mattias Agren: ‘Myth - History - Utopia: Vladimir Sorokin’s Ledianaia trilogiia and Daniil 
Andreev’s Roza Mira’, Boris Lanin & Tetsuo Mochizuki, eds., Sorokiniada: Eurasia Talks 
about Sorokin, (Sapporo: Slavic Research Center, Hokkaido University, 2010), 13-18. 

289 Ledianaiia Trilogiia, 535. 
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although these concepts are certainly not alien to Sorokin’s poetics. In any 
case, they reach a strikingly similar conclusion, according to which human 
carnal love is either ‘the greatest filth’ (‘velichaishaia merzost”, Andreev, 
p.562), 290 or ‘the greatest evil’ (‘velichaishee zlo’, Sorokin, p. 399). Thus, it is 
this flawed, perverted love that serves as an argument for why the human 
world is indeed an anti-utopia, and the historical survey serves to strengthen 
this argument. In Ice Trilogy Sorokin does not only draw on the imagery of 
The Rose of the World. With a satirical intent, Sorokin juxtaposes his pro¬ 
posed ideal with the history of humankind during the 20 th century. Since 
deconstruction and mockery of Soviet and totalitarian myths are recurring 
themes in Sorokin’s works, it is quite likely that Sorokin discovered a kinship 
in Daniil Andreev’s writings. 291 

Grounded in the brothers’ contrastive understanding of love, the mytho¬ 
logical metanarrative of the brothers of the Primordial Light is used as a de¬ 
vice to challenge not only the human condition in the 20 th and early 21 st cen¬ 
turies, but more specifically to counteract the governing metanarratives of 
Bolshevism, Nazism, as well as consumerist capitalism. It is a way to make 
the contemporary world appear ugly and dystopian in the semantic sense of 
the word - a truly bad place. 

This meta-historical interface is introduced in the first part of the trilogy 
when Snegirev becomes Bro and the world around him suddenly appears to 
have changed: ‘And with my heart I saw the history of humankind’. 292 This 
shift in perspective is crucial to Sorokin’s elaboration of utopian and anti- 
utopian contrasts in the trilogy. The metamorphoses of the chosen ones as 
they become brothers and sisters of the Primordial Light, in particular in the 
first two parts of the trilogy, produce a dialogic structure where the tradi¬ 
tional anti-utopian spatial character of inside-outside intersects with a tem¬ 
poral before-after (the heart’s awakening). In the first two parts the protago¬ 
nists’ perspective changes once they become part of the brotherhood. In the 
third part, 23,000, the introduction of two non-brotherhood protagonists 
sharpens this contrast. 


290 Here Andreev quotes the Russian religious philosopher Vladimir Solovyov. 

291 Though written in prison during the last years of Stalin’s rule and the first years of de- 
Stalinization, Rose of the World is a frank account of the horrors of revolution, terror and 
world war, and in particular a very sharp critique of the image of Stalin himself. 

292 ‘M yBMnen a cepnqeM ncTopmo uenoBeuecTBa’, Ledianaia Trilogiia, 183. 
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4.3. The Fallibility of Planet Earth: A Global Space 

Contrary to traditional anti-utopian generic convention, there is no single 
fixed topos in the Ice Trilogy, and only in the second part Ice does an urban 
setting dominate the narrative. Nevertheless, spatial representations play an 
important role in the trilogy as they establish two separate realities - the 
mythical (primarily inner) reality of the brotherhood of the Primordial Light, 
and the ordinary human reality - which makes manifest the ontological dis¬ 
placement governing the plot. This spatial dichotomy is what gives the trilo¬ 
gy a dialogic character. As is revealed to Bro, the moment the 23,000 rays of 
light transformed into organic creatures, they became ‘captives of water and 
time’. 293 Thus the domain of humans is set in time and geography, while, in 
contrast, the cosmic domain of the brotherhood is not confined by time or 
physical borders. 

Spatial representations underscore the utopian metanarrative of the 
brotherhood and its opposition to human space, whether depicted as totali¬ 
tarian Soviet (or German) or globalized post-totalitarian capitalist. This sep¬ 
aration of different realities is particularly apparent in the historical chronol¬ 
ogy that forms the meta-historical structure of most of Bro’s Path, of the 
second part of Ice and the chapters in 23,000 that tell of the brotherhood’s 
continual pursuit. This large bulk of the trilogy forms an expose of Russian 
history from the 1917 October revolution to the present. But it is not Russia 
as a state or political entity that is described by the brotherhood, it is rather 
the ‘land of Ice’ - the land of the Tunguska meteorite and the initial search 
for the brothers and sisters. It is a spatial representation that is continually 
evolving from Vaskelovo outside Saint Petersburg, where Bro was born, to 
the global level with the prospect of an impending apocalyptic destruction of 
the planet. 

If we take the idea of the brotherhood - that the creation of planet Earth 
was a big mistake - at face value, then any subdivision of the surface of the 
planet should, in the eyes of the brotherhood, be merely a creation by the 
human ‘meat machines’. First and foremost, the spatial realm is the arena 
where the meat machines prove over and over again why they were such a 
big mistake. As Khram explains in the second part of Ice: 


293 ‘Mm CTanM nneHHMKaMM bo^w m BpeMeHM’, Ledianaia Trilogiia, 84. 
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JltOflM pa3MHO>KM7IMCb M nOKpblTIM 3eM7HO. OHM CTaTIM XCMTb yMOM, 3aKa6a7IMB 
ce6n b nnoTM. YcTa mx roBopnnn Ha n3biKe yMa, m n3biK 3 tot KaK nneHKa no- 
Kpbi;i Becb BMflMMbiii MMp. JIioflM nepecTaan BMfleTb Bemi. Ohm CTann mx 
M biaiMTb. Cnenbie m 6eccep,aeHHbie, ohm CTaHOBMJiMCb Bee 6onee acecroKM- 
mm. Ohm co3^ajiM opy>KMe m ManiMHbi. Ohm yduBann m poacaan, poacaan m 
y6MBanM. 14 npeBpaTMTincb b xo^jihmx MepTBei^oB. IloTOMy hto tho^m 6bmn 
Harneii oihm6kom. KaK m Bee acnBoe Ha 3eM7ie. 14 3eM7LH npeBpaTMnacb b 

294 

an. 

This is the world as perceived by the brotherhood once their hearts have 
been awakened. It is a world totally devoid of beauty. Arguably, this is the 
most obvious aesthetic link to H. C. Andersen’s The Snow Queen, where a 
shard of ice in the boy Kai’s eye alters his perspective since it constitutes a 
prism through which he perceives nothing but ugliness in the world. From 
Bro’s awakening in the first part, the search for the rest of the 23,000 be¬ 
comes a venture into an alienated world, where nothing matters except the 
human bodies that could be possible carriers of one of the hearts where a 
spark of the Primordial Light lies dormant. The narrative is thus focused on 
humans and not their surroundings. 

It is therefore not a realm of power that is presented, but the realm of hu¬ 
mans and their evil, in contrast to which the realm of the brotherhood is 
perceived as a beautiful ideal. From this perspective humans are ‘dehuman¬ 
ized’, they are meat machines and differ very little from other organic matter. 
A good example of this is the scene where Fer, the second heart to be awak¬ 
ened after Bro, returns to her home: 

Oep nepecTaaa CMeaTbca m BHMMaTenbHO nocMOTpeaa Ha cbomx cecTep. OHa 
CMOTpena Ha hmx He TOTibKO rna3aMM. 14 cepflue Oep He yeudeno b hmx ce- 
CTep. Ohm 6m;im Toace uacTbio M36bi, KaK neHKa mtim naBKa. 295 


The awakening of the heart alters perception and allows the brothers and 
sisters throughout the trilogy to rediscover the domain of humans, now al¬ 
ienated, horrible, and profoundly corrupted. This division is the key to the 
utopian versus anti-utopian dialogue, a key which will be turned once more 
in the final part of the trilogy. The binary combination of the utopian realm 
of the brotherhood alongside the anti-utopian human realm is enacted as 
journey into an unknown world, similar to the original utopian works from 

294 Ledianaia Trilogiia, 402. 

295 Ledianaia Trilogiia, 98 (italics in the original). 
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Thomas More’s Utopia onwards, but here it is a journey into a hell created by 
humans. 

As the first published part, and centre-piece of the trilogy, Ice establishes 
the composite structure of a present time set in contemporary Moscow, and 
a parallel historical time. The first part of Ice elaborates on the awakening of 
the hearts of three protagonists - Lapin, Nikolaeva, and Borenboim, a stu¬ 
dent, a prostitute, and a businessman - and how they slowly turn into con¬ 
scious members of the brotherhood. The setting is Moscow, and this part of 
the novel has an almost cinematographic character in that each section is 
fixed in time and space according to a pattern of times and addresses: ‘23.42 
noflMOCKOBbe. MhiTnmn. CnnnKaTHan yn. fl. 4, CTp. 2’. 296 In a threefold repe¬ 
tition, all are kidnapped by the brotherhood and have their chests forcefully 
beaten with ice hammers in a torturous fashion. Once their hearts have spo¬ 
ken they are taken to a private clinic for recovery, which could be seen as a 
symbolic spatial representation of the Primordial Light. 

Tlarara OHHyaca k TpeM nacaM hhh. Oh nencaTi b ohhom ohhomccthom nanaTe. 

Benbiii noToaoK. Eenbie cTeHbi. FIo7iynpo3paHHbie 6enbie 3aHaBecKM Ha oKHe. 

Ha 6enoM cToimice c rHyraMM HonocaMM Ba3a c BeTKoii 6enbix tim/imm. He- 

BKJHOHeHHblM 6eilb IM BeHTMJIUTOp . 297 

Throughout the rest of the trilogy the colour white usually signals the space 
of the brotherhood. Even when they subsequently set up a multinational 
corporation as a cover for their clandestine pursuit, their headquarters in 
Guangzhou is a silver-blue skyscraper with white-blue offices. 298 In Ice the 
three protagonists are all brought to the clinic for recovery, where they are 
told of their hearts’ life-long slumber, which has only now come to an end. 299 
Unwilling to believe this, they flee. The main spatial contrast here is that the 
everyday Moscow to which they return seems gloomy, and a place where 
everything is soiled, both physically and morally, as well as marked by social 
problems. 


296 Ledianaia Trilogiia, 241. 

297 Ledianaia Trilogiia, 249. 

298 Ledianaia Trilogiia, 647-8, 650. 

299 Sleep metaphors are used throughout the trilogy, and the most frequent is the Brother¬ 
hood’s referring to themselves as ‘awoken people’ (‘prosnuvshiesia liudi’). 
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The daily life of Nikolaeva, where physical, sexual, and psychological 
abuse is rife, makes for particularly terrifying reading. Her life appears as a 
nightmare. In particular, the scene in which she is assaulted by her pimp 
contains foul and abusive language. Through the representation of these 
contrasting and parallel realities, the light and harmonious milieu of the 
hospital gives some credence to the professed utopian ‘true love’ of the heart 
of the brothers and sisters of the Primordial Light. Furthermore, the private 
spheres of Lapin, Borenboim and Nikolaeva offer few counterarguments to 
the brotherhood’s belief that humans are nothing more than ‘meat machines’ 
worthy of no compassion and that Earth is nothing more than an abomina¬ 
tion. Because of humankind everything has deteriorated and ‘[Earth] devel¬ 
oped like an ugly, cancerous tumour’. 300 Humanity is thus merely a harmful 
and evil disease. These protagonists evoke sympathy, but this is a provocative 
kind of sympathy since it entails an acceptance of the exclusiveness and 
Ubermensch ideal which dominates the mythology of the Primordial Light. 
Herein lies the danger of the ‘search for a lost spiritual paradise’ as it strides 
into a territory of totalitarian temptations. 

Once awakened the brothers and sisters of the Primordial Light cease to 
be humans. Instead, humans become ‘dehumanized’ as the members of the 
Brotherhood begin to behold humankind from outside. The world created by 
humans appears inseparable from them, and destruction seems to be the 
only possible purification. In a gradual process, taking place throughout the 
trilogy, descriptions of humans undergo a deconstruction. The language is 
reduced to rudimentary and disparaging references whereby humans are 
degraded so that all compassion for them evaporates. Words such as ‘man’ 
(‘chelovek’) are superseded by ‘meat machine’, or simply ‘meat’ (‘miaso’) and 
‘living corpses’ (‘zhivye trupy’). Moreover, humans are increasingly charac¬ 
terized by their zoomorphic features. They do not walk, but ‘crawl’ (‘polzti’), 
and are further degraded by references to their ‘snouts’ (‘mordy’). Human¬ 
kind is thus portrayed as the root of all evil and the reason why the planet has 
turned into a cancerous tumour. In the final part, 23,000, when the brothers 
and sisters are close to reaching their full number, the degradation of hu¬ 
mans is taken a step further. As the title of the first chapter of 23,000 indi¬ 
cates, the ‘meat’ now ‘swirls’ (‘klubitsia’). 

300 ‘M [3eMnn] pa3BMBanacb KaK yponnuBaa paKOBaa onyxoah.’, Ledianaia Trilogiia, 402. 
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- HacTano BpeMa nocae/piero IIouBMra. Mbi floimcHbi peniMTb Bee. 14 ycTpa- 
HMTb to, hto MernaeT. 

- MernaeT to;h>ko muco, - npoM3Hec Y(b. - Oho KnybuTca, nya CBororw- 
s 301 

oejib. 


Man is a material obstacle, almost an elemental force that needs to be over¬ 
come. More than earlier in the trilogy, the realm of humans, as seen by the 
Brotherhood, is an incomprehensible and alienated place, a true dystopia - a 
bad place. 

Mapor Ben acene3Hyio Maimmy nepe3 rnaBHbm ropofl CTpaHbi Jlb^a. [...] Mbi 
exajiu M3 ueHTpa ropo/ja no y/nme, Ha3BaHHoii muchhmm MamMHaMM b necTb 
oflHOM muchom ManiMHbi, oneHb M3BecTHOM b 3tom CTpaHe. BoceMb/jecaT BO- 
ceMb 3eMHbix aeT Ha3a^ 3Ta MacHaa ManiMHa npn noMomn cbomx copaTHM- 
kob CBepraa flMHacTMio MacHbix ManiMH, 6oaee TpexcoT aeT ynpaBaaBiuyio 
cTpaHOM iib^a, m ycTaHOBnna cboio BnacTb. 

The degradation of the human world into a terrible place seems to confirm 
the righteousness of the Brotherhood’s utopian goal of generating the 
Apocalypse, which at the beginning of 23,000 is close at hand. It is at this 
point that a new, entirely human, perspective is introduced, and with it an¬ 
other representation of space. In sharp contrast to the alienated world as 
perceived by the Brotherhood stands the world of Bjorn and Olga. Starting in 
the Manhattan apartment of Olga Drobot, we encounter a human space that 
elucidates the global dimension of the early 21 st century from another per¬ 
spective. 

Tenepb ace Onbra CMOTpena co CBoero mecToro 3Taaca Ha MaHxsrreH o^Ha. 

Ha m He Ha MecTO, r^e Tpu ro^a Ha3a^ TopnajiM baniHM WTC, a Ha CMeiHHbie 
BOflOHanopHbie 6aKM Ha Kpbimax coce/pinx aomob, Bcer^a HanoMMHaiomMe 
eii MapcuaH c obaoacKM poMaHa Yamica «BoMHa MMpoB». 303 

For the first time in the novel, neither time nor space is distanced or alienat¬ 
ed from the reader’s experience of the world. This mirror image of the world 
from a human perspective breaks with the increasingly alienated descriptions 
that accompany the impending discovery of the final brother of the Primor¬ 
dial Light. 


301 Ledianaia Trilogiia, 648. 

302 Ledianaia Trilogiia, 534-5. 

303 Ledianaia Trilogiia, 549. 
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4.4. Shifting Perspectives: Protagonists on Either Side of 
the Border 


The introduction of new protagonists in the third part of the novel turns the 
tables. It is a move which in retrospect revives compassion for humans, 
which hitherto in the trilogy has been disturbingly absent, especially for 
those who perish while being beaten with the ice hammers - those who are 
simply dismissed as, for instance, ‘empty nuts’ (‘pustye orekhi’). Thus the 
ontological prerogative of the Brotherhood is broken, and hence the validity 
of their proposed mythological metanarrative. 

Superficially, the course of events involving Bjorn and Olga in 23,000 is a 
repetition of the pattern of the three earlier protagonists Lapin, Nikolaeva, 
and Borenboim in Ice: they are abducted by the Brotherhood; they have their 
chests beaten; and we follow their transition from ordinary human life to the 
realm of the Brotherhood. Both sets of protagonists could be described as 
growing as they discover the world of the Ice, but in essence, the two process¬ 
es lead to opposite results (one is inclusive, whereby one group perceives the 
beauty of the world, and one is exclusive, whereby this is rejected and only 
the world’s evil side is perceived), while the dialogic relationship between 
them is pivotal for an ethical evaluation of the consequences of the proposed 
mythological metanarrative. 

The key ritual throughout the trilogy is the violent contact between the 
mythic cosmic ice and the hearts of those perceived to be potentially har¬ 
bouring remnants of the Primordial Light. As is portrayed in the first pub¬ 
lished part, Ice, in the very first scene, this ritual is intensely brutal. However, 
as the hearts are awakened and speak the names of the protagonists in the 
‘language of the heart’, their transition to the realm and existence of the 
Brotherhood commences, but this is not a psychological process. Instead, 
their initial reflex is to return to their ordinary lives and try to logically com¬ 
prehend what has happened. But to no avail. They all refuse to believe what 
they are told by the Brotherhood. The final transition happens through an 
inner process in which the (human) conscious self plays no part. Something 
inside them has changed and they all break down crying. They are subse¬ 
quently taken back to the clinic where their inner transition is completed. 
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llpomno HecKOTibKO MmoBeraif npeo6pa>KeHMa. 
Ypan, fluap n Moxo OTicphum rna3a. 



JlML(a MX CBeTMTIMCb BOCTOp>KeHHbIM nOKOeM. 

Tna 3 a cMazm noHMMaHMeM. 

ry6bi ynbi6ajiMCb. 

A 304 

Ohm poflMjiMCb. 

Throughout the first two parts of the trilogy the heart’s awakening seems to 
stand in opposition to the human reliance on reason. As Khram is told, rea¬ 
son caused the damnation of men: 

JhoflM pa3MHO>KM7iMCb m noicpbiTin 3eM7iio. Ohm CTaTin xcnTb yMOM, 3aica6a- 
timb ce6a b nnoTM. YcTa mx roBopMTiM Ha a3biice yMa, m a3biK btot KaK naeHKa 
noKpbin Becb bm^mmmm MMp. JIio^m nepecraaM BM^eTb BemM. Ohm crazm mx 
MbicnMTb. Caenbie m deccep^euHbie, ohm CTaHOBM/iMCb donee >KecTOKMMM. 3n5 

But whereas the strikes of the ice hammer anticipate a rebirth for the three 
protagonists in Ice, they lead to pain, loss and mourning for Olga and Bjorn. 
As we learn, they, too, have been abducted - Olga along with her parents, 
and Bjorn with his brother. But in neither of them is there a dormant heart 
to be awoken. They lose their loved ones to the Tunguska ice, and are 
brought together by their grief and their desire for explanation and justice. 
Through an internet site - ‘www.icehammervictims.com’ - they learn of 
similar fates around the world and decide to make a joint pursuit first to 
Israel where they meet the Holocaust survivor David Leibovich, who tells 
them how fair-haired and blue-eyed prisoners were subjected to mystical 
treatment in a German concentration camp in 1944. Thus Khram’s wartime 
story from Ice is paralleled by a tale from the ‘other side’. 

The ritual beating, developed in Ice and repeated throughout the trilogy 
initiates for the Brotherhood protagonists a transition to another form of 
existence - to the spiritual paradise, the search for which Sorokin set out to 
portray. 

C aToro flHa a crana BM^eTb cep^ueM. 

C Mnpa cnaTia nnemca, HaiaHyraa MacHbiMM MamuHaMM. H nepecraaa bm- 

- rr 306 

fleTb TOTibKO noBepxHocrb BemeM. n CTaaa BM^eTb mx cyTb. 


304 Ledianaia Trilogiia, 363. 

305 Ledianaia Trilogiia, 402. 

306 Ledianaia Trilogiia, 430. 
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The initiation is presented as a blessing while the rediscovery of the human 
world is, for all Brotherhood protagonists from Snegirev in Bro’s Path to the 
infant in 23,000, a plunge into a perpetual state of human horror - under the 
guise of meta-narrative ideas spanning from revolution to globalism - 
throughout the history of the 20 th century. For Bjorn and Olga, on the con¬ 
trary, the physical transition from an everyday life to the realm of the Broth¬ 
erhood is not a search for a lost spiritual paradise; it is a search for murderers 
whose actions are governed by a twisted idea. 


4.5. The Mythological Utopia as Temptation - 
and the Anti-utopian Turn 

When Vladimir Sorokin set out with Ice to depict a lost spiritual paradise, he 
created a mythological concept as an outside point of reference from which 
to examine human society. He created a spiritual and utopian structure 
around the Brotherhood of the Primordial Light, which could be seen as a 
departure from the parodic stance evident in his previous works. This ideal, 
however, needed humanity as a mirror image from which to be able to dis¬ 
tance itself. 

The image of the Brotherhood is constructed through both aesthetic and 
ethical aspects. The symbolic lightness of their hair and eyes is fused with a 
sense of superiority vis-a-vis humans. This professed superiority gains credi¬ 
bility on the grounds of the ethical teachings instilled in every awakened 
brother and sister. The ascetic life of the Brotherhood is portrayed as one of 
balance, in contrast to the world of men, and even in their diet the unity of 
cosmos is observed: 

FIpaBMJio Hameri ceMbu: He ecrb >KMBoe, He BapMTb m He >KapuTb numy, He 

pe3aTb ee m He KonoTb. I46o Bee sto HapymaeT ee Kocmoc . 307 

Furthermore, they neither drink alcohol nor eat bread, which they consider 
an ‘insult to the grain’. 308 But most important to the brothers and sisters are 
the mutual, non-carnal love and respect shared among them. 


307 Ledianaia Trilogiia, 397. 
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Symbolically represented by the ice aesthetics of light, the validity of the 
Brotherhood’s morals is tempting when divulged to the newly awoken ones. 
The following quotation is from Khram’s awakening. Here she is taught that 
the essence of the Brotherhood, in contrast to the world of humans, is love: 

A Mbi >KMBbie. Mbi M3bpaHHbie. Mbi 3HaeM, hto TaKoe a3biK cepaua, Ha koto- 
poM yace c to6om roBopunu. W 3HaeM, hto TaKoe nioboBb. Hacroamaa Boace- 
CTBeHHaa jnoboBb. 

- A hto TaKoe jnoboBb? 

- ifna coTeH mmtitimohob MepTBbix /no/jen jnoboBb - sto npocTO noxoTb, 
acaac^a obaaflaHMa nyacMM TeaoM. [...] Hac ace sto - BeaMnaiimee 3ao. 
FIoTOMy hto y Hac, M3bpaHHbix, coBceM /jpyraa aroboBb. OHa orpoMHa, KaK 
Hebo, m npexpacHa, KaK CBeT I43HaHaabHbm. OHa He ocHOBaHa Ha BHenraeii 
cMMnaTMM. OHa rayboKa m cuabHa. Tbi, XpaM, nonyBCTBOBaaa Maayio ToauKy 
3tom aiobBM. Tbi ToabKO npuKOCHynacb k Hein 3to aurnb nepBbiii ayn BeaM- 
Koro CoaHua, KOCHjBiHMMca TBoero cep^ua. CoaHua no MMeHH EoacecTBeH- 
Haa JIioboBb CBeTa/ 1 


From this perspective, humans lead a flawed life because they cannot love. In 
Ice Trilogy, this is one of the pivotal points in the Brotherhood’s critique of 
humanity. The love of the Brotherhood is tempting, and it seems to support 
the validity of the ideal. 

The transition of the protagonists from a life with no discernible love to 
the utopian love of the Brotherhood is underscored by the representations of 
space - from darkness to light. In stark contrast to manifestations of truly 
desirable relations and emotions stand depictions of ordinary, flawed day-to- 
day life where love is reduced to sex and sex is reduced to submission and 
humiliation. When, in the second part of Ice, we encounter the above quota¬ 
tion, its validity is already apparent through the emotional emptiness of the 
protagonists prior to their awakening. 

As the mythological metanarrative of the Brotherhood unfolds, it is the 
perception of pure love in contrast to flawed earthly love that gives its utopi¬ 
an quest credibility. Khram’s critique in the quotation above of human life as 
seen from her outside perspective comprises one of the most consistently 
satirical elements in the trilogy. Thus, the awakening of a dormant heart is 


308 ‘tt npuBhiKna ecTh TOUhKO (JipyKTbi n oboiiim. Xne6 a He ena c copoK TpeThero ro^a. Xjieb - 
3to M3aeBaTenbCTBO Haa 3epHOM. Hto MC»KeT 6biTb xyace xneba? TonbKO mhco.’ Ledianaia 
Trilogiia, 450. 

309 Ledianaia Trilogiia, 398-9. 
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promoted as the lighting of a spark - not first and foremost of the Primordial 
Light, but of love, a pure unearthly love worthy of pursuit. 

But as all of mankind seems to be trapped in coercive loveless systems, 
where only superficial attributes differ, the metanarrative of the Brotherhood 
can only prevail through the Apocalypse - the annihilation of mankind. 
Gradually, a distressing parallel starts to dawn on the reader - and presuma¬ 
bly on the author himself. The question arises: Is not mankind ascribed a role 
in the worldview of the Brotherhood which is alarmingly similar to that of 
the Jews in Germany of the 1930s or the ‘enemies of the people’ in the Soviet 
Union? Both groups were singled out as main obstacles on the path towards 
the fulfilment of a utopian project, and as such they lacked any raison d'etre 
and were therefore targets for extinction. Thus, the notion of purity and love 
in combination with the conviction of being the chosen ones is thus tempt¬ 
ing but disturbing to the reader. 

With the introduction of two new protagonists in the concluding part of 
the trilogy, Sorokin not only reinstates humans, but more importantly, hu¬ 
man love. It is Olga’s love for her parents and Bjorn’s love for his brother 
that brings them together and sets them on their quest for those guilty of the 
deaths of their loved ones. Hence the initial search for a lost spiritual para¬ 
dise is inverted into a quest for merciless murderers. 

As the Brotherhood disguises its activities behind the facade of a multi¬ 
national company, Bjorn and Olga embark on a world-wide pursuit. Still, it 
is a journey into the unknown, into the realm of the Brotherhood, and this 
journey parallels the newly awakened Bro’s journey back from the Tunguska 
meteorite in the first part of the trilogy. The head office of the corporation is 
in Asia, and there Bjorn and Olga are deceived, abducted and incarcerated in 
an underground prison and manufacturing site in China. Here they encoun¬ 
ter thousands of inmates from all over the world with a similar story as 
theirs. This is one of the central scenes in the third part of the trilogy, partly 
because it is the most satirical (mostly of Russianness), but primarily because 
of the labour camp symbolism. Finally, the Brotherhood is unequivocally 
portrayed as oppressive. 

The inmates attempt to mount an escape but are promptly recaptured. At 
this point, the last of the 23,000 is found, and the prophecy is about to be 
fulfilled. By a whim of fate, Bjorn and Olga are chosen to partake in the 
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Apocalypse by assisting two infants of the Primordial Light. The final scene 
of the trilogy occurs on a desert island, chosen to accommodate the circle 
formed by the entire Brotherhood. As the circle is forming, Bjorn and Olga 
are overcome with sympathy and emotion for the dedication of the sect 
members, regardless of their previous anger, and regardless of the impending 
disaster. Having shifted perspectives throughout the trilogy, it is as if Sorokin 
wanted all his protagonists to go out on a note of understanding, or to save 
what could be saved of a spiritual idea. 

The outcome is unexpected. All of the 23,000 lie dead on the beach, leav¬ 
ing Bjorn and Olga the sole survivors. Sorokin, working his way out of his 
unintended cul-de-sac, uses this last deed of the Brotherhood in order to 
ignite a spiritual need in his protagonists: 

Ohm 3aMepjiM, raa^a b raa3a apyr flpyry. 

- 41 xoay MonMThca Eory, - CKa3aa BhopH. 

- 41 Toace! - npoM3Hecaa Oabra. 

- jfaBaii BMecre noMonnMoi Eory. 

- flaBaii. 

Croa Ha Konemix, EbopH 3aKpbia raa3a. FIotom oTKpbia mx. 

- KaK HaflO MOTIMTbCa?, - cnpocMTi OH. 

- 41 He 3Haio... - oTBeTMTia Oabra. - Mom po^MTeaM He BepMJiM b Bora. 

- Mom Toace. 

- 41 He noMHio... pa3Hbie tho^m roBopMaM: «0, rocno^M!» m «C HaMM Bor!» 

BbopH 3a^yMaaca. 

- Eiue roBopaT: «rocnoflM, noMorM!» 

- Ototo Maao, - oca3aa oh. - A noTOM... Bor yace noMor. 

- /fa, Bor yace noMor, - Oabra BHMMaTeabHO nocMOTpeaa Ha coaHije. 

- MHe Hyamo MHoroe CKa3aTb Eory, - BbopH HanpaaceHHO flyMaa. - Ho KaK 

3to c^eaaTb? 

- MHe KaaceTca... HaM Ha^o BepHyTbca k aio^aM. 14 cnpocMTb y hmx. 

- Hto? 

- KaK MoaaTca Bory? Tor^a Tbi CMoacenib CKa3aTb EMy Bee hto xoaenib. 14 a. 

41 Toace CMory. 

310 

Ohm 3aMoaaaaM. 


Such was the ending of the first edition of the trilogy. However, Sorokin re¬ 
wrote this part for the second edition, shortening it and significantly chang¬ 
ing the wording: 

Ohm 3aMepaM, raa/ja b raa3a /jpyr flpyry 
- 41 xoay roBopMTb c BoroM, - cKa3aa BbopH. 


310 Vladimir Sorokin: Trilogiia, (Moscow: Zakharov, 2006), 684-5. 
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- h TO>Ke, - npoM3Hecna Otibra. 

- MHe Hy>KHO... Hy>KHO CKa3aTh Bory. Mhoto Bcero. Hy>KHO roBopMTb c 

Hum. - BbopH HanpnzKeHHo ffyMan. Ho KaK sto c^enaTb? 

Ozibra Moziuazia. 

- KaK 3 to c^enaTb? - cnpocuzi BbopH. 

- HaM Ha^o BepHyTboi k ziio/uim. M cnpocMTb y hmx. 

- Hto? 

- KaK roBop>iT c BoroM. Tor,n,a Tbi CMOZKenib CKa3aTb eMy Bee. M n TO>Ke cmo- 

311 

ry. Ohm 3aMoznaziM. 

Two alterations are of particular importance. Firstly, the agency of God in 
the events on the beach has been omitted. Secondly, ‘pray to God’ has been 
replaced with ‘speak with God’, which can be seen as a concluding reflection 
on the Brotherhood’s heart speech. The altered version makes a stronger case 
for arguing that a spiritual paradise must be sought through free will, and 
not by merely adhering to an external metanarrative, be it political, religious, 
or mythological. 

Thus the circle is complete. For all its aesthetic beauty and purity, So¬ 
rokin’s Brotherhood strikes at the very root of why any totalitarian metanar¬ 
rative may be seductive: the division into them and us, where the righteous 
‘us’ would prosper were it not for ‘them’. The excluding and sectarian ideal 
of the Brotherhood turns into something horrifying, which Sorokin ulti¬ 
mately sets out to destroy by inverting his narrative. 312 Only an inner will to 
‘speak with the heart’ can revive spiritual desire in a way that no external 
force can achieve, whether by means of an ice hammer or a metanarrative 
‘truth’. Sorokin sets out to write about the quest for a lost spiritual paradise, 
but ends up with an anti-utopian conclusion. He creates a mythological uto¬ 
pia, symbolized by ice, as an oppositional structure to the totalitarian history 
of the 20 th century, but it is a utopia which itself turns out to be just as totali¬ 
tarian. Through Sorokin’s ice aesthetic which, in analogy with H. C. Ander¬ 
sen’s, is cold but beautiful, irrespective of how admirable the purity of the 
Brotherhood may have seemed, one big flaw becomes apparent - man is 


311 Ledianaia Trilogiia, 701. 

312 Concerning the sectarian aspect of the Brotherhood, Alexander Etkind has pointed out 
parallels with the beliefs and practices of the Russian skoptsy, for instance the mystery of body 
modification, and the belief that the world would end once a specific number of believers had 
been castrated. See Mark Lipovetsky and Alexander Etkind: ‘The Salamander’s Return: The 
Soviet Catastrophe and the Post-Soviet Novel’, Russian Studies in Literature 46, no. 4, (2010), 
12 . 
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redundant. For all the attraction of the hard and homogeneous metanarra¬ 
tive of the Primordial Light, it is instead a return to humanitarianism that 
prevails in the end. 
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5. Mutations of Utopia: The Recent 
Development of Anti-utopian Novels 


In this final chapter we will deal with the formidable ‘boom’ in the genre that 
began during Vladimir Putin’s second term as president in 2004-2008. This 
development will be analysed as a continuation of my analysis of the devel¬ 
opment of the anti-utopian genre features undertaken in the previous chap¬ 
ters. The question that arises is: How has this genre been able to gain such 
momentum at a time when the notion of utopia, particularly in its state- 
centred form, seems dead and buried, and when not even Vladimir Sorokin’s 
aesthetic search for a lost spiritual paradise could stand its ground? 

In this chapter I will propose an answer to this question and also try to 
outline the variety of applications of anti-utopian literary strategies. There is 
no one significant tendency but many, and thus no single novel that stands 
out, either from an aesthetic or from a generic point of view. Because of this, 
I have chosen to analyse these contemporary tendencies on the basis of seven 
novels that indicate new ways in which the anti-utopian generic tradition is 
applied in a societal context where there is no clearly proposed utopia. These 
novels are: Vladimir Sorokin’s Day of the Oprichnik (2006), Dmitry Bykov’s 
ZhD (2006), Dmitry Glukhovsky’s Metro 2033 (2005), Olga Slavnikova’s 
2017 (2006), Andrei Rubanov’s Chlorophylia (2009), Anna Starobinets’s The 
Living (2011), and Viktor Pelevin’s S.N.U.F.F. (2011). 313 In this chapter I will 
discuss what these seven novels have in common, that is if we accept that 
they all belong to the same literary genre at a particular stage in its develop¬ 
ment. In so doing I will draw upon the analyses and findings of the previous 
chapters. 


313 The enigmatic abbreviation in the case of Bykov’s ZhD has been given many possible inter¬ 
pretations, not least by Bykov himself, but as Cathy Porter’s English translation (Living Souls) 
echoes merely one of them (‘Zhivye Dushi’) I will here refer to the novel by its original Rus¬ 
sian title. 
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Although some of these novels were expressly marketed as anti-utopian 
(particularly Chlorophylia and The Living), reviewers have been prone either 
to highlight this feature or to pose an argument saying why these novels 
should not be considered anti-utopian. This is perhaps due to the hybrid 
character of a literary development where generic devices may be expanded. 
However, all these novels do indeed signal the possibility of an, at least par¬ 
tial, anti-utopian reading. As a result, the spectrum of the genre has widened 
and become more inclined to elaborate on different aspects of contemporary 
society, which perhaps is a prerequisite for the present boom. Generic devic¬ 
es are seemingly more fruitful to explore rather than a strict generic frame¬ 
work. 

The novels by Glukhovsky, Rubanov, and Starobinets, are more aligned to 
a classic type of post-apocalyptic anti-utopian novel, and have met with less 
disagreement among the critics concerning genre, and so has Sorokin’s anti- 
totalitarian novel Day of the Oprichnik. 314 Bykov’s ZhD and Slavnikova’s 2017 
constitute cases where reviews speak primarily of anti-utopian features, 
mechanisms, or lines, thereby dodging a clear-cut genre definition. 315 In fact, 
Olga Slavnikova has clearly stated that she herself does not perceive her nov¬ 
el as an anti-utopia, even though her argument for this is doubtful, since she 
maintains that ‘AHTnyTonnn Bcer^a npo flpyrnx, byqymnx. A «2017» npo 
Hac, noTOMy hto iiohtm Bee mm ^o 3anBJieHHOM flaTM flcoKUBeM’. 316 Here, one 
might suspect Slavnikova of confusing anti-utopia with fantasy or science 
fiction. Rather, anti-utopia is indeed about the present, though disguised 
through temporal and spatial displacements. A somewhat special case is 
Pelevin’s S.N.U.F.F., as the author himself states the genre - with apparent 
irony - on the title page as a ‘yronni’. Pelevin’s novel is certainly no utopia, 


314 For an analysis of the anti-totalitarian connection in Sorokin’s novel, see Antoaneta Oltia- 
nu, ‘Neooprichnina ili antiutopiia Sorokina’, Romanoslavica (Serie noua) 46, no. 4 (2010), 
61-8. 

315 See, for instance, (on 2017): Andrei Smirnov: ‘Omut Rifeiskikh gor: Liudi i mineral iz 
kollektsii Ol'gi Slavnikovoi’, NG ExLibris, 18 May 2006, http://exlibris.ng.ru/lit/2006-05- 
18/6_omut.html, accessed 22 March 2012; and (on ZhD): Zakhar Prilepin’s interview with 
Dmitrii Ol'shanskii: ‘Dmitrii Ol'shanskii. Ja sam s soboiu ne soglasen’, Official site of Zakhar 
Prilepin, http://zaharprilepin.ru/ru/litprocess/interyju-o-literature/dmitrii-olshanskii-ya-sam- 
s-soboju-ne-soglasen.html, accessed 22 March 2012. 

316 Ol'ga Slavnikova, ‘Spisok finalistov napominaet olimpiiskuiu sbornuiu’, Knizhnoe Ohozre- 
nie , 30 November 2006, http://1001.ru/arc/knigoboz/issue74/, accessed 22 March 2012. 
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but rather an allegory in the guise of a hyperbolic image-world of a televised 
society. 

For all the generic variety, I have chosen these novels because the hesita¬ 
tion among critics indicates a creative development of the genre and its ap¬ 
plication to the need of present-day Russian literature to explore any artistic 
tools suitable for social commentary. It is in precisely this sense that novels 
like these are important. The novels all exhibit temporal and spatial dis¬ 
placement, but differ in how this displacement is applied and exploited. The 
spectrum which these novels exemplify ranges from a resurrected anti- 
totalitarian satire, a genre known to the reader from the late Soviet era, to a 
post-apocalyptic dystopia. 

The satirical side of this spectrum is usually spatially stable. In Sorokin’s 
Day of the Oprichnik, Moscow in the year 2028 is the capital of a resurrected 
Russian autocracy, governed by the second in line of a new dynasty of Tsars. 
Through an ordeal, known as the ‘Grey Time of Troubles’, the country has 
undergone a spiritual and political transformation. 317 As in Tolstaya’s The 
Slynx, the future Moscow has medieval features, but in Sorokin’s version it is 
a fusion of the medieval and high-tech society, where people dress in tradi¬ 
tional clothes, wear beards, display icons and speak a mixture of Old Russian 
and post-Soviet slang. The harmful West is shut out by a wall, erected by the 
first Tsar. Instead Russia is oriented towards China both culturally and polit¬ 
ically, and connected via a gigantic glass-covered highway. Russia is econom¬ 
ically dependent on China since all production is the province of the Chi¬ 
nese, who are gradually colonizing Siberia. Even though society officially 
displays a traditional orthodox piety, the real instrument of the Tsar’s abso¬ 
lute power is the reinstated institution of the Oprichnina - Ivan the Terri¬ 
ble’s shock troops and secret police. We get to know this caste of chosen ones 
through the violent deeds of the protagonist, who (like Tolstaya’s Benedikt) 
is a simple person despite his university degree. Like their 16 th -century pre¬ 
decessors, the new oprichniki not only enforce the law of the Tsar, but also 
stand above it themselves. The ritualized violence they inflict on the people 
on behalf of the Tsar is perhaps what disturbs the reader most and turns the 
narrative in an anti-utopian direction. 


' In the novel contrasted to the ‘Red Time of Troubles’ of 1917, and the ‘White Time of 
Troubles’ of 1991, Vladimir Sorokin, Deri Oprichnika, (Moscow: Zakharov, 2006), 18. 
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An equally anti-totalitarian, but less satirical, effort is made by Anna 
Starobinets in The Living. This future is not too distant here, either. After a 
series of disasters (‘The Great Reduction’, ‘Velikoe sokrashchenie’) human¬ 
kind (or at least those able to) has come together in ‘The Living’, a collective 
organism which organizes itself through ‘socio’ (‘sotsia’) installed in the 
brain. The Living consists of precisely three billion interconnected minds, 
and in order to compensate for the lack of privacy, ‘pleasure, stability, and 
immortality’ are provided. Any attempt to step outside The Living, once you 
have become a part of it, will be repressed. Being a part of it (and thus to 
exist) is to be constantly on-line, transparent, and sociable. 

This imagery of interconnectedness evokes to some degree the film The 
Matrix (1999), in which a computer program supplies dormant humanity 
with images in order to sustain people’s bodies, needed as sources of energy. 
The function of a ‘chosen one’ with potential power to bring the system 
down is another shared feature. The Living, however, is closer to the fulfil¬ 
ment of Zamyatin’s and Orwell’s nightmare in that the temptation of tech¬ 
nology provides a tool to control the masses in a way that may even appear 
appealing to them. Thus, Starobinets has written a novel, very much in the 
style of the classic anti-utopian novels, but adapted to the context not of a 
totalitarian state, but of an interconnected world that could, as a result of 
technological progress, easily turn totalitarian, and where the ‘social engi¬ 
neering’ of the 20 th century has become entirely technological. 

We encounter another line of development, and a seemingly less totalitar¬ 
ian world, in Andrei Rubanov’s Chlorophylia. Here Moscow is taken over by 
a mysterious plant whose rapid growth forces the inhabitants to build higher 
buildings. Only the top floors are reached by the rays of the sun, and are thus 
reserved for powerful and prosperous people. Life on the lowest floors is 
marked by gloom and social vulnerability. Thus, the verticality of the build¬ 
ings corresponds to the verticality of social life, and to the verticality of pow¬ 
er. Outside this elevated version of Moscow, the rest of Russia has run wild. 
Siberia is leased out to the Chinese, and these revenues are sufficient to pro¬ 
vide every Russian (i.e. Moscow) citizen with a comfortable life in which 
there is no basic need to work and the governing motto is: ‘You owe nothing 
to no one’ (‘Ty nikomu nichego ne dolzhen’). The population (40 million) is 
divided into two layers: the ‘grass eaters’ (‘travoedy’) inhabiting the lower 
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region, where sunlight does not reach, and contently indulging in the narcot¬ 
ic effects of the soft pulp of the stalk; and the ‘man eaters’ (‘ljudoedy’), the 
careerist upper echelons of society, which work in order to make their way 
closer to the sun of the highest floors. They are all addicted to the drug, how¬ 
ever. Set in a micro-state encircled both by threatening neighbours and a 
threatening environment, the satire of Rubanov’s novel is less directed at the 
dangers of totalitarianism and more against a consumerist Moscow living off 
the rest of the country. This results in a somewhat different image of Mos¬ 
cow as a state within a state than was the case in Sorokin’s Day of an Oprich¬ 
nik. 

On the nightmarish and dystopian side, we also find Glukhovsky’s Metro 
2033, one of the best-selling Russian novels of the past decade, in Russia as 
well as internationally. The post-apocalyptic setting is once again used to 
present a future world, but in contrast to Chlorophylia, the world has de¬ 
scended underground, down into the part of Moscow more surrounded by 
myths than any other - the subway system. 318 This world is not really a socie¬ 
ty, but a network of separated entities living along the different lines of the 
metro system. A map of the metropolitan subway is not necessarily a repre¬ 
sentation of an actual topography, but rather markings of the relative rela¬ 
tionship of one station to the others. Mark Griffiths has described the spatial 
representation in Metro 2033 as ‘a rhizomatic, node-based topography for 
Moscow beyond the strictures of its concentricity’. 319 At the metro stations, 
the survivors of the catastrophe have set up small communities symbolically 
named after various historical and contemporary Russian structures or con¬ 
cepts. 

However, the two novels that depart the most from any traditional defini¬ 
tion of anti-utopia are Dmitrii Bykov’s ZhD and Olga Slavnikova’s 2017. 
Structurally complex, neither of them is entirely anti-utopian, but they both 
have plot lines that can be read as such. Both novels are set in the future, but 
what sets them apart from most other examples from the current anti- 
utopian boom is a spatial displacement with less clearly defined boundaries. 


318 The image of a Moscow underground after a nuclear catastrophe was previously used by 
Vladimir Makanin in his 1991 novel Laz ( Manhole ) but to different ends. 

319 Mark Griffiths, ‘Moscow after the Apocalypse’, Slavic Review 72, no. 3 (2013), 484. 
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These two novels are also marked by interesting elaborations of a framework 
of shifting perspectives, and therefore merit a detailed analysis. 

As noted above (see Chapter 1), Aleksandr Chantsev has described the 
host of anti-utopian novels of the 2000s as ‘nothing but a documentation of 
frustrated resentment and society’s predominant confusion in the present 
political situation’, and continues by contending that the novels’ ‘popularity 
is evidently associated with the way in which they satisfy the need of Russia’s 
readership for utopian catastrophilia’. 320 The many novels drawn upon in 
Chantsev’s voluminous paper lend themselves as poorly to the stereotypical 
definitions (see Chapter 1) of anti-utopian novels as did the earlier novels 
analysed here. This prompts Chantsev to propose a modified definition of 
Putin-era anti-utopian novels as being ‘satire which believes itself to be an 
antiutopia’. 321 This may be partly correct, but by focusing only on discourses 
and not on the generic qualities, Chantsev merely tends to reduce the anti- 
utopian novels of the last decade to satirical political pamphlets. 

Another attempt to come to grips with the recent proliferation of anti- 
utopian novels has been made by Leonid Fishman, who is also reluctant to 
view the current literary trend as a continuation of the anti-utopian novel. 
Rather, he argues that Russian society of the 2000s is balanced between two 
doubtful utopias - between a liberal, market-oriented one, and a type of ‘re¬ 
actionary’ utopia—where anyone who fails to make a choice will inevitably 
find he is living in a ‘double anti-utopia’. 322 Thus, any course of events may 
lead to catastrophe depending on which perspective one adopts. 

Once again, there is disagreement as to whether recent novels should be 
defined as anti-utopian. Many scholars are inclined to speak of an anti- 
utopian literary ‘boom’, yet at the same time hesitate categorize individual 
novels as anti-utopian. If they are right about the latter, then we are left with 
merely a ‘boom’, but of what? 


320 Chantsev, 63. 

321 Chantsev, 65. 

322 Leonid Fishman: ‘V sisteme “dvoinoi antiutopii’”, Druzhba narodov, 2008:3, 
http://magazines.russ.rU/druzhba/2008/3/fil5-pr.html, accessed 19 October 2010. 
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5.1. A New Temporal and Spatial Displacement 

As a result of the dependency on the generic tradition, and of the elevated 
status of the genre defined as the classic anti-utopian novel, I believe one 
possible explanation for this doubtfulness is the inertia evident among critics 
when dealing with the contemporary development. Only with hindsight do 
novels (or any other form of cultural product) convincingly lend themselves 
to genre definitions. Viktor Pelevin’s Generation ‘P’ was, as we saw earlier, 
rarely described as an anti-utopian novel at the time of its publication, alt¬ 
hough ten years later it was increasingly defined as such. The same could be 
said about the later development, except for one important difference. While 
Generation ‘P’ dealt with a recently introduced new metanarrative, the pre¬ 
sent was sufficient. Pelevin was in no more need of shifting time than was 
Andrei Platonov in the 1920s when he wrote Chevengur and Kotlovan. The 
launching of a new paradigm had to be tested there and then. Perhaps Gen¬ 
eration ‘P’ was not initially recognized as anti-utopian precisely because it 
was set in the present time, contrary to most standard definitions. Further, 
displacement in the novel was not so much spatial as virtual, through the 
realm of advertising - the realm of the new economic metanarrative. 

During the 2000s, the question appears somewhat different. The anti- 
utopian novels of the 2000s all make use of temporal displacements, which 
are one important signal of a possible anti-utopian reading. For instance, any 
novel involving a year in the title may, by association, evoke allusions to 
Nineteen Eighty-Four, as is the case with both of Slavnikova’s 2017 and Glu- 
khovsky’s Metro 2033 irrespective of the authors’ intentions, or protests (as 
in the case Slavnikova, as noted above). Temporal displacement in itself may 
not make for anti-utopia, but if there is a lowest common denominator char¬ 
acteristic of the development of anti-utopian novels during the Putin era, 
then it is this anxious glance into the future. 

However, what constitutes the wide spectrum of temporal displacements 
is not a matter of how far into the future the novels reach. The future is no 
longer seen as an extension of a continuous development. Rather, it is a pro¬ 
jection of an unpredictable present at the crossroads of a variety of possible 
courses. 

If the future is no longer an extension of the present, then what implica¬ 
tions follow from this? As we have already seen, Leonid Fishman regards the 
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2000s as a decade marked not only by a choice between liberal and reaction¬ 
ary utopias, but perhaps even by attempts at a fusion of them. Any reaction¬ 
ary element will therefore to varying degrees bring history back into the pic¬ 
ture. 

The liberal utopia is already old news, and to some extent a spent force. A 
minor, albeit symbolically important, indicator of this is that the day of the 
adoption of the liberal constitution on 12 December 1993 was celebrated as a 
national holiday through the 1990s, but not since 2005. 323 The reactionary 
discourses, on the other hand, are ambiguous as driving forces towards the 
future both because they are reactionary and because of Russia’s dual histori¬ 
cal heritage with its conflicting eras of Tsarist and Bolshevik rule. It is per¬ 
haps not surprising that the potential consequences of today’s political state 
of affairs are transposed into the future in the form of literary experiments, 
in order to speculate about various probable, improbable, or simply disas¬ 
trous future courses of events, where history is always lurking in the shad¬ 
ows, threatening to repeat itself. 

Perhaps to an even greater extent than the temporal displacements, the 
new anti-utopian boom is marked by a spectrum of spatial displacements. 
From the traditional fixed and limited space of the society described, we see a 
variety of ways in which the spatial realm is represented. This development 
occurs both vertically and horizontally. The traditionally limited space of the 
society is repeated in Day of an Oprichnik, but also elevated into the skies in 
Chlorophylia, and moved downwards into the Moscow underground in Met¬ 
ro 2033. At the same time we can see examples of another process - the de- 
construction of spatial limits in ZhD, and also in 2017, in which Slavnikova’s 
combination of devices taken from post-modernism and from fairy tales 
creates a non-digital virtual world where borders do not seem to matter. 

By outlining possible Russian worlds of the future, recent anti-utopian 
novels have a tendency to resemble forecasts. But while the forecast may be 
directed at the near future, the satirical stance that marks many of the novels 
is still directed at the present. However, the uncertainty of the present is not 
a problem unique to Russia. The demise of the holistic metanarratives of the 


323 For a discussion on the consequences of this shift in relation to the constitution, see Mari¬ 
anna A. Fadeicheva, ‘The Ideology and Discourse Practices of “Us-ism” in Contemporary 
Russia’, Russian Social Science Review 50, no. 5 (2009), 6. 
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20 th century has had global implications, but even though the uncertainty of 
what will come is shared, the transition to the present situation was certainly 
more dramatic in the successor states of the Soviet Union, than it was, for 
instance, in the West. 

Certainly, the Russian literary scene has grown increasingly political. 324 
However, this circumstance does not in itself account for the preference for 
alleged anti-utopian novels as tools for political commentary and debate. It is 
tempting to assume that the character of the various manifestations of power 
might play a part. Let us return to the question with which we began, regard¬ 
ing utopian metanarratives in a society under liquid modernity. 

Given the profound changes that the world has undergone during the re¬ 
cent decades of liquid modernity (in Bauman’s sense), the notion of utopia is 
obsolete as an ideologically productive model, or at least articulated differ¬ 
ently as a ‘cohesive and comprehensive programme of change, complete with 
a vision of the life that the change is hoped to bring about’. 325 Bauman argues 
further that 

In consequence, the utopian model of a ‘better future’ is out of the question. 

It fails on two counts. First, on account of its fixity. Whatever else the ‘better’ 
as imagined by our contemporaries may be, it cannot be ‘once and for all’, de¬ 
termined to last forever - and utopian models, tying their vision of happiness 
to a settled population of a geographically defined, immovable city, present 
precisely such a concept of the ‘better future’. Secondly, the by now old- 
fashioned Utopias fail to excite on account of their tendency to locate the se¬ 
cret of a happy life in social reform - an operation to be performed on society 
as a whole and resulting in a ‘steady state’ of the life-setting. They propose an 
improvement meant to put paid to all further improvement - a gigantic leap 
perhaps, but followed by the cadaverous odour of stasis. 

A third factor acting against the old-style Utopias may be named: the un¬ 
defined ‘future’ itself. Liquid modernity detached trust from the future - by 
detaching faith in progress from the flow of time . 326 


Whether Bauman’s diagnosis is correct or not, the Kremlin spin doctors 
seem to have tried to limit the consequences - or at least to make it appear so 
- of liquid modernity, where the connection between power and territoriality 
has been severed. Territoriality has indeed resurfaced at the centre of Russian 
political discourses ever since Vladimir Putin referred in 2005 to the breakup 


324 Chantsevalso points this out. Chantsev, 61. 

325 Bauman, Society Under Siege, 223. 

326 Ibid, 239-40. 
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of the Soviet Union as ‘the greatest geopolitical disaster of the 20 th century’. 327 
Even the name of the dominant party of power ‘United Russia’ (‘Edinaia 
Rossiia’) speaks of a wish to reclaim the connection between power and terri¬ 
toriality. The Russian political technologists have tried to resurrect the three 
factors that Bauman identifies as disqualifying the notion of utopia, as if they 
wished to solidify the ‘liquid’ character of today’s world. As the Soviet na¬ 
tional anthem was brought back, it was furnished with new lyrics that could 
be seen as a part of a new patriotic discourse set to revive trust in the future. 

This political course could be seen as an attempt to exit a state of ‘inter¬ 
regnum’ in the sense proposed by Bauman to denote the political state of the 
world in this later phase of liquid modernity. Not only is this interregnum 
marked by the separation of power and politics, but also by a lost track of 
orientation. 328 Put briefly, it is a state of knowing what we have lost, but 
where we don’t know what we will get instead. Politics have remained local, 
while power has moved to a global arena. 

Russian politics as they developed under Vladimir Putin’s presidency 
should be seen as an attempt to ‘re-nationalize’ power and are characterized 
by an increasingly centralized bureaucracy and the ‘Vertical of Power’ 
(‘Vertikaf vlasti’). Alongside this development, two tendencies that can be 
discerned are a more strongly proposed ‘official’ culture, and attempts to 
form a new national identity (or idea). However, neither the official culture 
nor the new national narratives of today are ideologically grounded in the 
sense of one single political model. Instead, national power becomes an over¬ 
arching political goal, to which the ideological content of politics is subordi¬ 
nated. 

Thus, instead of ideology we see a complex of dominant discourses which 
shift in accordance with current political needs, and an official culture in¬ 
tended to promote the nation, the state, and state power. One important 
aspect of this discursive creation has been re-evaluation of symbols from the 


3-7 Vladimir Putin, ‘Poslanie Federal'nomu Sobraniiu Rossiiskoi Federatsii’, 25 April 2005, 
http://archive.kremlin.ru/appears/2005/04/25/1223_type63372type63374type82634_87049.sht 
ml, accessed 16 August 2013. 

328 Zygmunt Bauman, ‘Conclusion: The Triple Challenge’, Mark Davis and Keith Tester, eds., 
Bauman’s Challenge: Sociological Issues for the 21 st Century (London: Palgrave Macmillan, 
2010), 200-5. 
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historical past. Through this process, history - from Kievan Rus' to the Stalin 
era - has been burdened with contradictory ideological messages. 

Rather than a well-defined metanarrative structure, contemporary Rus¬ 
sian society is subjected to a hybrid of different metanarratives where the 
ends justify the means. Perhaps this fluctuating framework provides a partial 
explanation of why the anti-utopian novel has gained such popularity recent¬ 
ly, and also why there has been such confusion in defining the genre. 

Yet, if there are attempts to exit this state of interregnum, literature is one 
tool for exploring possible directions. There is no longer a need to be con¬ 
cerned with sketching the ultimate long-term result of a utopian narrative in 
the future. Tomorrow is close enough, which may be the reason why almost 
none of the present anti-utopian novels operate with a long-term perspec¬ 
tive, but with a very near future. 

Indeed, one intriguing aspect of the present literary development is that 
any course of events may seem plausible. No historical linearity is yet dis¬ 
cernible, and today’s literary laboratory is like a room with many doors, 
where every door means an exit into a future - but which one? This uncer¬ 
tainty is stressed in different ways in the articles by Chantsev and Fishman, 
with Fishman highlighting the present-day opposition between liberal and 
reactionary metanarratives, and Chantsev elaborating on the risk of the dis¬ 
integration of the state versus its stability (with the risk of becoming repres¬ 
sive). The possibilities for the future are many, though few are desirable. If 
the recent political development has been a striving for stability, the ideolog¬ 
ical vacillation between the reactionary and the liberal is unpredictable. If 
Day of an Oprichnik offered a worst case scenario of a state of authoritarian 
stability, both Bykov and Slavnikova explore the risk of disintegration, 
though in a quite different manner. 


5.2. The Clash of Metanarratives: Dmitry Bykov’s ZhD 
as Dialogue 

Most anti-utopian novels are set in a state of post-turmoil, following a civil 
war or another form of catastrophe. One system has prevailed, and society is 
portrayed in contrast to a past historical order. Few novels, however, depict 
the struggle for domination. This is where Dmitry Bykov’s voluminous novel 
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ZhD stands out. Published in 2006, its cover proclaimed it to be ‘The least 
politically correct book of the new millennium’. 329 Instead of a post-war sta¬ 
bility (as for instance in Sorokin’s Day of an Oprichnik) Bykov describes a 
future post-‘stabilization’ civil war (a decade or two away), which has been 
going on for three years. Still, the war seems mysteriously ‘cold’ as the con¬ 
trol over locations shift hands frequently, although seemingly without blood¬ 
shed. 

Bykov’s novel can be seen as an ambitious attempt to elaborate on the 
contemporary Russian political challenges in a state of interregnum, where 
the past is lost and yet still perceived as something that may be reconquered 
and thus still forms the ideological and mythological subtext for the warring 
sides. The novel is consciously provocative, ironic, satirical, and, perhaps 
most significantly, allegorical. It touches upon a sensitive subject, namely 
what Edith Clowes has called the Russians’ ‘ambiguous social and cultural 
role as both colonizers and colonized’. 330 Bykov wrote a tongue-in-cheek 
foreword, as if to warn the reader not to take anything at face value: 

Y Mena HeT onpefleneHHOM, o6a3aTenbHoii pnst uuTaTena pacinmjjpoBKn a6- 
6peBuaTypbi «>K/I»- HuTaTeab BoaeH BbidpaTb jnobyio vum npe^noacuTb 
cboio: aceae3Haa p opora, xcmbom ^HeBHMK, >KeaTbiM /jom, xcnpHbin 
acaab fleHer, xcn3Hb /jopoacaeT, xcu/ucoe ^epbMO, acapicne fleHemcn, acecTKnu 
flMCK, >KMBaro-^OKTop. R/ia ce6a a npeflnouMTaio pacniM(j)poBKy «>KnBbie 
pyum». 


He ironically downplays the provocative tone in the title of the novel, but 
underscores at the same time his serious intent. As with Sorokin’s neo- 
Oprichnina, the war-torn Russia in ZhD seems to have no path forward ex¬ 
cept for the resurgence of the historical past, or rather of one of the rival 
interpretations of the past. As Alexander Etkind has remarked: ‘This is not 
postindustrial development but its opposite. Everything that resembled con¬ 
temporaneity in Russia has disintegrated and retreated; Russia is now living 
not in a “post-” world but in a “de- world”, of deindustrialization, de¬ 
democratization, demodernization. What is happening in Russia has no 
place in the postmodern; it is an antimodern, aggressive, and (today) con- 


329 ‘CaMaa HenojiMTKoppeKTHaa KHnra HOBoro TbicaneneTMa’. 
0 Clowes, Russia on the Edge, 11. 
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scious resistance to contemporaneity’. 331 This ‘resistance to contemporaneity’ 
is another way of expressing the search for an exit from the interregnum. 
One aspect of this current situation in Russia, however, is that the lost past is 
up for re-evaluation. Alhough the plot is set in a near future a decade or two 
away, the interpretation of history forms the bulk of the mythological, ideo¬ 
logical and metanarrative discourses in the novel, dressed up in the political 
and ideological keywords of the present, such as geopolitics, the vertical of 
power, centrism, Eurasia, empire, Russianness, and the key concept of the 
‘indigenous population’ (‘korennoe naselenie’), which until recently was used 
mainly to designate minority peoples of the Soviet union. Recent years, how¬ 
ever, have seen an attempt to redefine this concept, most commonly as a 
unifying designation for all citizens of the Russian Federation, for instance in 
official statistics. 332 

The historical cyclicity in ZhD is stressed by the abundance of historical 
references and allusions, and likewise by the lack of progress. Russia in 
Bykov’s novel is disconnected from the rest of the world, not primarily due 
to its own initiative, but by circumstances. The ‘second stabilization’, when 
Russian oil and gas exports provided prosperity and stability, came to an 
abrupt end when the mysterious gas Phlogiston was discovered all over the 
world, the sole exceptions being in Russia and the Middle East. The discov¬ 
ery of Phlogiston brought oil prices down, and thus devastated the Russian 
economy, which is less a prediction of the future than it is a critique of the 
current Russian economic focus on the export of oil and gas. In Bykov’s fic¬ 
tional near-future Russia, the country is still propelled by oil, and even food 
is processed out of the ‘black gold’. Making up for this loss, a monopoly on 
the Russian language is introduced: 

QrpaHe Ha/jo 6wno xoti> Ha neM-TO Ha>KMBaTbca. IIonbiTKM 6paTb fleHbru c 

3ana^a 3a ynoTpebneroie cjiob «PoccMa», «pyccKMM», «KOHcepBaTMBHaa mo- 


331 Lipovetsky and Etkind, 27. 

332 One telling example is Vladimir Putin’s use of the term at a press conference on 1 February 
2007: ‘Bee dbiBmne pecnydnnKn CoBeTCKoro Coio3a CTann He3aBncnMhiMn rocyaapcTBaivm, a 
Bonpochi, cxa>KeM, Ha phimce Tpy^a aanexo He Bcer^a ^o cmx nop pemanMCb b nonb3y KopeH- 
Horo HaceneHMB Poccmm, b nonb3y rpa>KflaH Poccmmckom Oe^epauMn.’, CTeHorpa^nnecKHM 
omeT o npecc-KOH^epeHUMM unn poccmmckmx m HHOCTpaHHbix >KypHanMCTOB, 1 4)eBpann 
2007 rotta, MocKBa, Kpeivuib, Kpyrnhm 3an, 

http://archive.kremlin.rU/appears/2007/02/01/1219_type63380type63381type82634_117588.s 
html, accessed 8 June 2012. 
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fle pmi3aijM>i» hh k ueMy He npuBeiiM, na earn 6bi m npuBejm - o Poccmm TaM 
noHTM He ynoMMHanocb, m6o b Hen He nponcxoflMTio na>Ke KaTacTpotj). 333 

In this economic void, taxation on words provides the main income as little 
else is produced (all production has moved to China). The one non¬ 
governmental publishing house exists only thanks to ‘tax evasion’ by slightly 
transforming or misspelling the words enough to keep them intelligible 
without violating the law. 

5.2.1. Russian History as a Three-piece Box 

Dmitry Bykov adopts a metahistorical perspective on Russia, as did Sorokin 
in the Ice Trilogy , but whereas Sorokin merely creates a clandestine outside 
perspective by means of the Brotherhood of the Primordial Light, Bykov 
constructs a dialogical structure between the two conflicting culturo- 
psychological poles in the civil war, and between them and the non-warring 
majority: hence the Varangians (variagi); the Khazars (khazary); and the 
homeless/natives (bomzhi/vas'ki). 334 The novel is structured around these 
three perspectives: The storylines are built around dialogues between these 
three groups, with their internal worldviews, their mythologies and metanar¬ 
ratives expressed both by themselves and by the others. This dialogical struc¬ 
ture is sometimes interrupted by the often sarcastic comments of the narra¬ 
tor, thus seemingly providing a fourth perspective. 

The pivotal question in the novel is: Who has the right to claim the Rus¬ 
sian lands? Few novels rely more on historical debates, as the civil war for 
supremacy is primarily waged with historical arguments, and historical nar¬ 
ratives are reinterpreted. Even though the two main contestants might be 
identified at first glance as Russians and Jews, these two groups also have 
attributes which contradict clear-cut definitions. Instead, the two colonizers 
are rather metaphorical expressions for the cyclical shifts in Russian history 
between action and reaction. 

The Varangians and the Khazars are intruders and colonizers - the Va¬ 
rangians from the North, the Khazars from the South, and virtually every¬ 
thing in Russian history can be attributed either to the Varangians and/or the 


333 ZhD, 282-83. 

334 In Cathy Porter’s English translation, the third group is referred to as the ‘Joes’. Here I will 
keep the original Russian word ‘vas'ki’ in avoidance of unnecessary allusions. 
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Khazars, who take turns in colonizing the native population (as symbolized 
by vas'ki). The vas'ki are those suffering from the so-called ‘Vasilienko syn¬ 
drome’, a disease not unique to Russia, but reportedly most common there 
apart from in Africa 335 - a reference which enhances the syndrome’s charac¬ 
ter as a metaphor for a colonized people rather than an ethnical or socio- 
economical denominator. 

Thus, the phantom civil war waged in ZhD could be seen as primarily an 
allegorical image of the repetitiveness of Russian history through its sudden 
shifts and upheavals. The polarized worldviews of the Varangians and 
Khazars render any linear development impossible. The incompatibility of 
these two worldviews is the reason for the lack of progress, and, as a conse¬ 
quence, of Russia’s isolation. 

Colonization and cyclicity are the two main governing concepts in 
Bykov’s near-future version of Russia. Not only the civil war itself, but Rus¬ 
sia’s entire history unfolds in a cyclical pattern. In between the warring sides, 
which are rather mirror images of each other, stand the colonized natives, 
and it is primarily they who have internalized circularity into their culture as, 
one might surmise, a way of adapting to the cyclical turmoil enforced by the 
external colonizers. 

The Varangians 

The side we first encounter in the novel are the Varangians. The Varangians 
are portrayed as a form of military aristocracy to which Bykov adds features 
of a secret society based on initiation and degrees of arcane knowledge. They 
hold Moscow, which operates under a policy of ‘conservative modernization’ 
as an isolated island of calm untouched by the civil war. As alleged descend¬ 
ants of the Norse arriving in Russia in 862, they consider power over the 
Russian lands to be their hereditary right. 

The ideological foundation of the Varangian culture rests on the worship 
of violence, sacrifice, and ice, and on contempt for both the natives and the 
Khazars, as well as for the ‘Khazar religion’, Christianity. As the priest- 
captain Ploskorylov teaches his students at the Military Academy: 

«HopflMHecKMM nyrh» 6bui KpaeyronbHbiM KaMHeM npaBMTibHoro ocjmijep- 

CKoro MupoB033peHMa. C ero noMombio odocHOBbiBanucb TaroTbi m nurne- 


335 ZhD, 319 
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HMa, m b nepByio oaepe/jb xoaofl. BHaaaae cae^OBaao odbacHMTb, noaeMy b 
apMMM npMHHTO TOBOpMTb He «CeBep», a MMeHHO «Hopfl». 3to 6bI7IO CHOBO 
M3 poflHoro caHCKpMTa, c flaneKOM npapoflMHbi. riomaoe MB^odaBOK pyra- 
TenbHoe «CeBep», noaepnHyToe y KopeHHoro HaceaeHMa, roflMaocb ToabKO 
flaa npocTOHapo^bH, ho He flaa bomhckom apMCTOKpaTMM. 336 

The metanarrative of Bykov’s Varangians is chauvinistic and discriminatory, 
but has indeed a utopian aspect. The imagery in the above quotation echoes 
the utopian temptation that Sorokin elaborated on in the Ice Trilogy, and this 
is perhaps even more the case in the following scene, where Ploskorylov an¬ 
ticipates his elevation to the next grade: 

TypoB odenjaa ycTpoMTb eMy MHMUMaumo b Haaaae aBrycTa, m IljiocKopbuiOB 
flyMan 06 btom ^He c pa^ocTbio ^eTCKoii TpeBoru. Oh He 3Haa, b aeM 3aKaio- 
aaaacb MHMijMauMa, ho ac^aa ay^a. EMy npeflCTaBaaaacb, hto Becb Mup xabi- 
HeT b ero pacnaxHyTyio rpy/jb m o/japMT cbohmm TaMHaMM, KOTopbiii nocae 
pacKpbiTMa He noKaacyrca npocTbiMM m 6ejr, hhmm, o HeT! - a mrnib acHee 
BbiaBUT cbok) 3Be3flOHOCHyio MMCTMuecKyio raydMHy. Mrabi MupoBoro ab^a 
npe^cTaBjianacb; ocTpbie KpMCTaaaMaecKMe rpaHM; noaapHoe CBepKaHMe, 
cxpeaceT m xpycT, (JraoaeTOBaa depraaeTOBa coab . 337 

The Varangian ideal is violent, masochistic, and chauvinistic, and soon the 
narrator cannot refrain from interfering with irony: 

Poccua Boodnje 6biaa MHTepecHaa CTpaHa, noTOMy hto raaBHaa ee MCTopua 
npoMcxo^uaa BHyTpM, a He BOBHe, m raaBHbie bomhh o naTb-Taxu 6biau 
BHyTpeHHMMM. EaaBHbie KOH(|)aMKTbI B COa^aTCKOM aCM3HM pa3BOpaHMBaaMCb 
BOBce He c BepoaTHbiM uau HeBepoaTHbiM npoTMBHMKOM, a c cepacaHTOM 
uau MHbiM KOMaH^upoM (npocTO cepacaHT 6bia dauace, noaTM po^Ha). [...] 
BapaaccKoe HaaaabCTBO hm b aeM He Morao no^aTb npuMepa, udo He Baa^e- 
ao hm oflHMM M3 pyKOBo^MMbix peMecea, c oflMHaicoBOM aerKocTbio pyaa to 
Hei|)TaHKOM, to ModMabHbiM dM3HecoM, to poTOM, to rocnMTaaeM; Bapaac¬ 
cKMM npopad He yMea CTpoMTb ^omob, BapaaccKMM reHepaa He yMea CTpoMTb 
odopoHy, BapaaccKMM ^pipMacep He yMea CTpoMTb CKpnnKy - Bee ohm yMeaM 
CTpoMTb ToabKO noflHMHHeHbix, npe^noaTMTeabHO no paHacnpy. BapaaccKM- 
mm HaaaabHMKaMM poac^aancb - m roflMaMCb Ha 3Ty poab ToabKO Te, kto He 
dbia cnocodeH hm k KaKoii /jeaTeabHOCTM, ho BMpTyo3HO yMea TonTaTb cno- 
codHbix. 338 

The satirical sting of this quotation calls a pivotal point of nationalism into 
question, namely the division into ‘them’ and ‘us’. If the enemy is not ‘them’, 
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but ‘us’, any national isolationism appears pointless. Intrusions by the narra¬ 
tor’s perspective, as in this quotation, occur at irregular intervals and blur the 
picture whereby certain characteristics refer not so much to ethnic groups as 
become instead metaphors for siloviki (the security services), statists (they 
are sometimes referred to as ‘Federals’), empire builders, and conservatives. 
As a comparison, waging war on their own people and stopping the talented 
are also the occupations of Sorokin’s neo-oprichniki. 

The Khazars 

Once the Varangian worldview has been presented, the dialogic possibility is 
opened, and the rest of the novel is structured around dialogues between 
protagonists from the three groups, which makes the narrator’s interference 
less called for. On the other side in the war stand the Jewish Khazars - de¬ 
picted as the opposite of the Varangians in every way. If the Varangians are 
characterized by vertical power, masculinity, violence, sacrifice, and nation¬ 
alism, then the Khazars are characterized by horizontal structures, feminini¬ 
ty, freedom, enlightenment, liberalism and trade. They are the occupants 
from the South, residing at the beginning of the novel in the ‘Kaganate’, from 
where they plan to launch an invasion of Russia for a ‘final battle’. The reader 
is tempted to identify the Kaganate with Israel, but it is not geographically 
fixed in the novel, and it could as well refer roughly to the Crimea. 339 

The Khazars appear less militant than the Varangians, and seem to base 
their claim for supremacy on argumentation rather than on force of arms. 
The rationale of the Khazar struggle is primarily set out by the historian 
Everstein in his conversations with the Varangian Volokhov, the positive 
hero of the novel. Their alternative appears more promising - to come and 
set things right. 

Banin pebaTa BOMHCTBeHHbie, mm 6e3 bohhm He xcnThe! IIjioxoMy naxapio 
rniyr MeniaeT. Bbi nycTMTe Hac Ha Haniy 3eM7iio - n Bbi yBM^MTe, KaK OHa 6y- 
fleT pOflHTb. 

- MoxceT, n (jmorncTOH Han^eTe? 

- A hto Bbi cede flyMaeTe, n oneHb MO>KeT 6biTb, hto Han^eM! OaorncTOH 
Beflb r^e nonBiweToi? - Bbi He ttyMann 06 stom? Oh TaM, r^e flbiniHT p,yx nc- 


339 The Soviet proposal (whether serious or for propagandistic purposes) to establish a Jewish 
homeland in the Crimea after the Second World War could well be the basis for such an allu¬ 
sion. 
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TopMM. Y Bac MCTopMii ctomt, bot m (jmorMCTOHa HeT. A nycTMTe Hac, m cpa3y 
6y^eT (jmorMCTOH, m aneiipoH, m hto xoTMTe. 340 

This argumentation seems unlikely as war-time rhetoric, rather it is a hyper¬ 
bolic parody of how political opposition appeals to the electorate before an 
election with the message ‘Just bring us to power and life will be better’. 
However, the main Khazar argument is an alternative to the historical 
metanarratives of the Varangians. Thus, the ‘civil war’ indeed assumes the 
character of a conflict of metanarratives, irrespective of whether they are 
considered historical, mythological or ideological. Everstein ‘unmasks’ to 
Volokhov the historical truths of Varangian/Russian history, speaking of the 
Tatar Yoke and the legendary Battle of Kulikovo in 1380. With its equally 
legendary single combat between the Russian champion Alexander Peresvet 
and the Horde’s Chelubey, he provokes Volokhov by offering a new inter¬ 
pretation of the event: 

Bm >Ke yMHbiii MaabHMK, BoneHbKa, bm >Ke 3HaeTe, hto He 6buio HMKaKoro 
ura. I4ra, (jmra... RemeBaa no^TacoBKa, b neToraicax Kyua npoTMBopeHMM. 
IIjim bm fleiicTBMTenbHO ^yMaeTe, hto Ha Ky/imcoBOM none cxoflnnncb pyc- 
cicne c TaTapaMM? Hto sto 6buin 3a TaTapbi, OTKy/ja ohm B3anMCb, MHTej>ec- 
ho? HeT, floporofi mom, /jpanMCb TaM Bam HenoM-deii m Ham nspeu-BeTC 

Back from the Kaganate, Volokhov is not convinced. It seems to him that the 
liberalism preached by the Khazars was for export but was not practised in 
the Kaganate itself. Their professed opposition to all vertical hierarchies ap¬ 
pears a poor alternative. The Khazars, like the Varangians, may try to explain 
the motivation driving their ambitions by means of different metanarratives 
(or different versions of them), but ultimately their goal is the same - power, 
something that they will never share with the colonized people. 

Vas'ki 

The first time we encounter a vas'ka he is referred to as a bomzh - a homeless 
person (or dosser), looked upon as lumpen, but gradually the numbers in¬ 
crease until the reader might surmise that the designation actually refers to 
the majority of the population (the native population), those who are not 
colonizers and struggling for power. Thus the acronym ‘bomzh’ is metaphor- 

340 ZhD, 134. 

341 ZhD , 125. 
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ical rather than literal - the majority of the population is bereft of its 
home(land) at the hands of colonizers. 

The natives pay tribute to circularity in their mythology as well as in their 
deeds. They live by the earth and make it grow by talking to it, although they 
do not want to farm someone else’s land (p. 531). But the circular time of 
nature has been supplanted by the forced circular turns of colonization. As a 
result the natives have forgotten their miracle-working language, although 
they can still hear it in their sleep. They have adapted so well to the circular 
recurrence of events that the prospect of ‘breaking the circle’ almost takes on 
apocalyptical proportions. They walk in circles, and sometimes even talk in 
circles (as if the end of a sentence leads back to its beginning). The Vas'ki do 
not strive for power. They have humbly submitted to colonization and take 
no part in the war: ‘Y BaceK npoTMB cmjim He 6bino HMKaKoro MMMyHMTeTa, 
ohm c o6nerneHMeM cflaBajracb, e^Ba kto-to HauMHan pemaTb 3 a hmx.’ 342 As 
it dawns on the Khazar girl Anka by the end of the novel: The whole country 
was suffering from the Vasilenko syndrome (p. 530). 

On the metanarrative level, the Vas'ki do not propose anything. Their 
magical knowledge is intuitive, and they make no claims against others. In¬ 
stead, they occupy a centre ground in the novel, in comparison to which the 
values and narratives of the Khazars and Varangians alike are simply two 
sides of one coin of subjugation and power. They have, however, eschatolo¬ 
gy. The apocalypse that will break the circle will, according to their legend, 
occur with the birth of the Antichrist, a baby born of a native mother and a 
Varangian father, an event which forms the finale of the novel. 


*** 


Questioning the generic properties of ZhD as an anti-utopian novel could, at 
first glance seem well founded. Any utopian metanarrative gains credibility 
by its promises of the common good, where today’s sacrifices will be reward¬ 
ed in the future. In ZhD, however, the common good is virtually absent from 
the various discourses, and even the Khazars’ promises to set things right are 
without substance and ultimately fall apart. Still, Bykov uses the generic form 


342 ZhD, 642. 
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for satirical purposes since he, almost to the extreme, crams into the 
metanarrative virtually any social, cultural, or historical discourse he may 
find in order to construct a displaced view of the current situation in Russia. 
Bykov combines heterogeneous ideas - from overarching notions of the state 
as an entity, to the ritual and religious significance of beards and the Vas'kis’ 
tolerance of alcohol. As the borderlines between the three groups become 
less and less clear, the stronger the effect of the carefully constructed satirical 
fabric as an interplay with a contemporary Russian hybrid metanarrative of 
cultural concepts, where past, present, and future are intertwined. 

Even though the reader is left with an open ending, one of the important 
conclusions in the novel is resoundingly clear: the irreconcilability of the 
contestants in their struggle for power leaves room neither for compromises, 
nor for a way forward. The circle has to be broken. 


5.3. Olga Slavnikova’s 2017 - Metanarrative as 
Undercurrent 

Despite Olga Slavnikova’s denial, there is reason for reading 2017 as an anti- 
utopian novel. Certainly, entitling the novel with a year in the near future 
almost seems to cry out for generic associations, of which Slavnikova, of 
course, is anything but unaware. The temporal displacement is not the most 
important one here, however, as it resembles what Brian McHale has called 
‘a “zero degree” of displacement, projecting a future time but without mak¬ 
ing any particular provision for bridging the gap between present and future; 
that bridge is left for the reader to build’. 343 

Slavnikova’s novel is marked by her distinctly dense style, and whereas 
Bykov’s ZhD relies heavily on hyperbole and allegory, Slavnikova works 
through metaphor and simile. In a comment on her writing she has also la¬ 
belled her literary method ‘dense writing’ (‘gustopis”): 

BuflMMO, nopa ctjtopMyjmpoBaTb, noneMy “rycTonmnymMu” aBTop Tax pa3- 
^pa>KaeT npuflupuMBoro KpuTMKa. H flyMaio, hto nepapxMHecicoe npeflcraB- 
neroie o crpyioype npo3bi, freest TM/ieTuaMM nuTaBineeca He TonbKO npaKTM- 
Koii core pea;iM3Ma, ho m HacToaTenbHbiM npMMepoM caMoro MMnepcKoro 
odnjecTBa, /jepxcMTca b yMax ropa3^o xpenae, neM Mbi cnocodHbi cede boo6- 


343 Brian McHale, Postmodernist Fiction (New York: Methuen, 1987), 67. 
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pa3MTh. Bm^mmo, b stmx noflcny^Hbix Mbic;ieo6pa3ax 6o;ibmyio pom, nrpaeT 
apxMTeKTypa. [...] rycTan npo3a pa3pymaeT npnBbiuHyio conoflunHeHHOCTb 
ypoBHeii TeiccTa: OHa CKopee dnonorauHa, Heacenn apxMTeKTypHa. 344 

The last sentence, in particular, explains a very significant feature of her 
prose which may partly explain her own reluctance to accept generic deter¬ 
mination, as well as the disagreement among critics - who more readily 
identify an anti-utopian strand in the novel - as to what actually constitutes 
this strand. 

However, there is a clear architecture (structure) in the novel, a support 
for the ‘biological’ sprouts to grow on, much like an espalier for supporting 
trailing plants. The main story-line in the novel portrays the life of Veniamin 
Krylov, a gem poacher ( khitnik ) and skilled carver of precious stones, with 
which he has been infatuated ever since childhood. As a university student 
he catches the attention of a certain Professor Anfilogov at the department of 
history, who brings Krylov along on his expeditions in pursuit of precious 
stones. This theme forms a plot-line in the novel which is adventurous, but 
more importantly, it establishes the topographical setting - the Riphean 
Mountains. By evoking the name used in Ancient Greece to denote a mythi¬ 
cal, snow-clad mountain scenery somewhere in the North, sometimes associ¬ 
ated with Hyperborea, 345 Slavnikova establishes and lauds the Urals as this 
mythological realm: 

PM^eiicKMe ropbi, BbiBeTpeHHbie n no^epHyTbie flbiMKoii, BbWBjnnomen b 
npocTpaHCTBe cothm rpa/taunn ceporo UBeTa, HanoMMHaioT fleicopaTMBHbie 
napKOBbie pyuHbi. >KMBonucuy Heuero flenaTb cpe^n stom totobom icaMeH- 
Hoii KpacoTbi: Kaacflbiii neu3a>K, OTKyaa hh B3niflHM, yace conepacMT KOMno- 
3MUMK) m ocHOBHbie KpacKM - xapaKTepHoe cooTHomeHne nacTeii, BMecTe co- 
CTaBjnuomux npocToii u y3HaBaeMbiii pM<J)eiicKMM noroTun. KapTMHHOCTb 
PM^eiicKMX rop KaaceTca yMbinineHHOM. 346 

The Riphean nature is magical, while out in the wilderness the narrative is 
governed by a geological time - ‘the temporality of the underground land- 


344 Ol'ga Slavnikova: ‘Detal' v sovremennoi proze, ili Pokhozhdeniia infuzorii-tufel'ki’, Oktia- 
br' 2000:11, http://magazines.russ.ru/october/2000/ll/slavnik.html, accessed 9 August 2012. 

345 Originally mentioned by Pliny the Elder (23-79 CE), the Riphean Mountains are also 
mentioned by Adam of Bremen who in the 11 th century stated the location of the Riphean 
Mountains as east of Scandinavia. 

346 2017, 76. 
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scape [...] imperceptibly shaping the region through the eons’, as Benjamin 
Sutcliffe has noted. 347 

In contrast to the pervasive representations of the Riphean Mountains 
stands the ‘Riphean capital’, a somewhat enlarged and displaced version of 
Yekaterinburg. Slavnikova turns the gaze of the reader away from the ‘centre’ 
(Moscow and Saint Petersburg) towards the ‘periphery’ (Yekaterinburg), a 
city which assumes the shape of a phantom city (a role hitherto commonly 
ascribed to Petersburg in Russian literature). 348 This Riphean capital is where 
the second subplot of the novel is enacted - Krylov’s relationship with the 
two women in his life. His ex-wife, Tamara, is a successful businesswoman 
who runs a funeral parlour that offers stylish internment after death for rich 
people. Though divorced, Krylov still plays an important part in her life, and 
their dialogues make up much of the novel’s social critique and satirical pas¬ 
sages. At the same time, Krylov also has a passionate affair with a woman he 
knows only as Tania. This clandestine affair, during which they never ask 
questions, never meet in the same place twice, and know each other only by 
their first names, forms an elusive thread in the novel, just as Tania is an 
elusive protagonist. She ultimately turns out to be the Mistress of the Copper 
Mountain (Khoziaika Mednoi gory) of local Ural folklore. 349 Krylov’s search 
for Tania has features of a detective story which run through the entire novel 
and reach their finale against the backdrop of the celebration of the cen¬ 
tenary of the October revolution, a carnivalesque revolution (or rather civil 
war) in masquerade which then turns into a real revolutionary cataclysm 
starting in the Urals and shaking the entire country. The anticipation of this 
centenary is a third subplot in the novel, which is hinted at throughout, and 
leads to the final climactic part, in which the president is deposed and a dic¬ 
tator usurps his position, while the statue of Dzerzhinsky is once again erect¬ 
ed in Lubyanka Square in Moscow. 


347 Benjamin Sutcliffe: ‘Writing the Urals: Permanence and Ephemerality in Ol'ga Slavnikova’s 
2017’, New Zealand Slavonic Journal 41 (2007), 13. 

348 Slavnikova has elaborated on such imagery in ‘Verkhnii i nizhnii peizazhi Ekaterinburga’, 
Novoe literaturnoe Obozrenie 45, no. 5 (2000), 294-304. 

349 This folkloric element is perhaps most famous through Pavel Bazhov’s (1879-1950) publi¬ 
cation of the fairy tale ‘Mednoi gory khoziaika’. 
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It is this final part, first and foremost, which many critics have taken as a 
token of the anti-utopian aspects of 2017 . 350 Furthermore, somewhat surpris¬ 
ing parallels with both Sorokin’s Day of the Oprichnik and Bykov’s ZhD have 
been observed. Aleksandr Chantsev sees parallels in Slavnikova’s use of what 
he calls ‘cyberpunk futurology’ (that is high-tech gadgets such as laser keys, 
books with holographic jackets, and Nano technological enhancements of 
the human body), and Sorokin’s images of the restoration of the past, even 
though, as Chantsev remarks, Slavnikova’s emphasis on these things is weak¬ 
er than Sorokin’s. 351 

Valeria Pustovaia, on the other hand, points out similarities between 2017 
and Bykov’s ZhD, similarities which: 

nopaacaiOT 6;ra30CTbK) BbicKa3aHHbix b hmx KHtoaeBbix MHTyuuMM. Pa3Huua 
B3HTbIX MaCIHTadoB M HaMfleHHblX MCTOpMHeCKMX peilieHMM, npOTMBOnOTIOlK- 
HOCTb CTMJieii 3a6biBaioTca, KaK Toabico noHMMaenib, hto o6a nncaTeaa 
npenbUBTiaiOT o/pto n to ace TpedoBaraie k, no cyra o^hom n tom ace, cxouho 
noHUTon Poccmh. 352 


As Pustovaia argues, both novels are marked by the rift between the ‘pseudo - 
life’ of the state and the personal life of the protagonists. Furthermore, 
Pustovaia notes a peculiar parallel with ZhD in the imagery of one of 
Krylov’s conversations with Tamara. Whereas Pustovaia’s quotation from 
the text is short (and marked in italics in the following), I think it deserves to 
be quoted at greater length. Tamara says: 

Florofln, He Mernan MHe CKa3aTb to, hto /jaBHO xony. Ha caMOM flene a mho- 
roe noHMMaio. PnTyanbHbin 6n3Hec, Mory Te6a yBepnTb, OTKpbiBaeT 3peHne 
Ha Koe-KaKue BeniH. A BnpoaeM, a ^aBHO no^03peBaaa... Y Bac cbom, oco- 
6bie npaBa. He3aBncnMO ot Toro, kto 3^ecb po^naca m kto cio^a npnexaa, 

Bbi - a6opneeHU, ece ocmamnue KonoHmamopu. PIpeKpacHaa MecTHOCTb ica- 
kmm-to o6pa30M caMa Bac Bocnpon3BOflHT - flaa codcTBeHHbix, coBepmeHHO 
He HeaoBeaecKMX Hyacfl. 


350 See for instance Pavel Basinskii, ‘Shok i natisk: Ol'ga Slavnikova ob ural'skikh khitnikakh, 
Irvin Uelsh ob eticheskom bespredele i Zakhar Prilepin o “limonovtsakh”’, Rossiiskaia Gazeta, 
5 May 2006, http://www.rg.ru/printable/2006/05/05/knigi.html, accessed 2010-10-03. 

351 Chantsev, 76. 

352 Valeriia Pustovaia, ‘Skifiia v serebre: “Russkii proekt” v sovremennoi proze’, Novii Mir, no. 
1,2007, 169. 
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By ‘autochthons’ (‘aborigeny’) Tamara here refers to Krylov and his fellow 
Riphean khitniki, and this line of thought is immediately picked up by the 
narrator, who continues: 


3ia BbicBeTTieHHaa u necTpaa ot ctuo/uihmcthx KaMeniKOB pu^eiicKaa 3eM- 
jir, tohho 3aTimyTaa b rnicypy 3Meu. 3eMjifl, r^e 6e^Haa, ctiobho TpamtHHa a 
nanma Ka>KeTca npMBe3eHHOM m HacbinaHHoii. 3eM7iH, Ha KOTopoii uezibie ne- 
ca pacTyT, 6y^TO 6epe3KM Ha crapoii 6aHe, - m Bee noBepxHOCTHoe, BHeniHee, 
BKTHonaa ropo^a, flepxcMTca HenpouHO, Hora CK07ib3MT Ha pBaHoii xbomhom 
noflyuiKe, floxc^eBaa Bo^a y^MBMTenbHO 6bicTpo creicaeT c uepHO-cepbix, 
cnoBHO odropenbix BaayHOB. Teppa MHKorHMTa. AdopureHbi, 3aHaTbie nouc- 
KaMM KaMeHHbix coKpoBMiu, penaT b Manoii po^MHe MMeHHO KauecTBO HeM3- 
BecTHOCTM. 3tmm tcanecTBOM CTanKepbi >KMBbi b ropa3^o 6onbHieM CTeneHM, 
ueM npoflaxcefi flodbiun Ha uepHOM pbiHKe. HeM3BecTHOCTb - mx HacymHbiii 
xne6. B 3tom CMbicne adopureHbi Bcer^a npedbiBaioT b Hur^e, b CBoeM He6bi- 


This is a significant passage for the novel, firstly because it is Tamara, as a 
well-to-do businesswoman, who opens Krylov’s eyes to the essence of the 
world, and secondly because Tamara’s views are repeated by the narrator. I 
would like to argue that if there is a pivotal aspect that motivates an analysis 
of 2017 as work of anti-utopian fiction, then it is Krylov’s conversations with 
Tamara. What Tamara explains is the metanarrative foundation of the urban 
world as opposed to the surrounding wild - Krylov’s world of precious 
stones. Strictly speaking, 2017 is therefore not structured as a dialogue with a 
metanarrative. It is however structured on metaphorical oppositions - paral¬ 
leled in Tamara and Krylov’s dialogues - which are used to describe not only 
the mystic Riphean realm, but the surrounding Russian world as well. In his 
article, Benjamin Sutcliffe notes the importance of oppositions in the novel 
and how they emphasize the central interaction between what he sees as rep¬ 
resentations of ephemerality and permanence. 354 The protagonist Krylov is 
shaped, Sutcliffe argues, by the dichotomy between permanence and ephem¬ 
erality. Krylov’s infatuation with transparency, sublimated in his search for 
precious stones, symbolizes his desire for truth and permanence. In opposi¬ 
tion to the permanent things, stand the temporary - everyday social life 
which is represented throughout the novel by evoking Baudrillard’s notion of 
simulacra - copies without an original - that shape what for Krylov appears 


353 2017, 208-9. 

354 Sutcliffe, 1. 
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to be a non-computerized virtual reality that masks the falseness of the 
world. 355 For Krylov, this is a world which is opposed by the mineral world of 
the mountains. However, he knows that he himself is trapped in the shifting 
relationship between these worlds. 

By means of ‘dense writing’ Slavnikova absorbs these concepts of ‘perma¬ 
nence’ and ‘ephemerality’ into Krylovs’s mind and life. Gradually they be¬ 
come increasingly interconnected, and in the middle of the novel come to¬ 
gether in Krylov’s lengthy conversations with Tamara. These conversations 
reappear again in the remainder of the novel and comprise its most satirical 
part, and are perhaps the best manifestation of Krylov’s evolution in the nov¬ 
el. 

I would like to argue that an anti-utopian reading of 2017 yields a critique 
of all the failed expectations in Russia after the 1990s. It is Tamara, as a suc¬ 
cessful entrepreneur, one of the few who benefitted from the economic tran¬ 
sition of the 1990s, who puts the words to the virtual concepts replacing the 
idea of happiness and truth. There is indeed a link between Viktor Pelevin’s 
Generation P’ and the subsequent reactions in 2017, in which politics is pre¬ 
sented as a similar spectacle. In Tamara’s words: 

Bee noTiMTMKn npe/jcTaBTUum cobofi MMeHHO apT-npoexTbi: Ilpe3MfleHT Poc- 
cmmckom Oe^epauuM noxo/tua, KaK hmkto flpyrou, MMeHHO Ha IIpe3MfleHTa 
Poccmmckom d>e^epauMM, Tax hto nocae craan Bbi6npaTh TaKMX ace baoH^M- 
HMCTblX CM7IOBMKOB. Map pM(|)eMCKOM CTOaMIJbl, XypHaBbIM, HeCKOTIbKO flaace 
HerpoMflHbiu, noxoacuM Ha pa3XCMpeBHiero IlyiHKMHa, BCKope 6bui nepeM3- 
6paH, ho Ha MecTO ero npumen b tohhoctm Taxon ace, a noTOM eme opH - 
Tax hto noroBapMBaaM, by^TO flocTonaMaTHbiii noaMTMX, m ero npeeMHMX, m 
HbmemHMM OTeu pM({)enueB, yxpamaKHUMM co6ox> b npe^^BepuM npa3^Huxa 
COTHM TOpUOB M (JtaCaflOB, - OflHH M TOT ace HeaOBeX. [...] HtO nOTOM? 
HoaaCHO 6bITb, Bee XaXMM-TO o6pa30M OmyTMnM HeMCTMHHOCTb MMpa; n o- 
Momb bauacHeMy b ero HeHacToamux cTpa^aHuax c,n,eaaaacb beccMbicaeHHa. 
06pa30Baaacb Hexaa HOBaa xyabTypa, obaa/taBinaa BHyTpeHHMM e^MH- 
ctbom, - xyabTypa xonnw npu OTcyTCTBMM no^anHHMxa, peraaMeHTMpoBaH- 
Haa coTHaMM orpaHMueHMM, nponwcaHHbix b 3axoHe o 3amMTe npaB noTpe- 
buTeaeii. JIxtbMMbie Hapo/tOM repoM TeaecepuaaoB He coayBCTBOBaaM /jaace 
caMM cede, flocTMraa ^ocTOBepHOCTM Toabxo 3a cueT ucxyccTBa coxpaHaTb 
anno, xor/ja no xo/ty ^eiicTBMa yMupaeT pebeHox Man pa3opaeTca (JmpMa. 356 


355 For this definition of simulacrum, see Baudrillard, 1. 

356 2017, 238-9. 
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It is this society of simulacra from which Krylov tries to distance himself 
until Tamara tells him what is in her heart. This ‘culture of copies without an 
original’ is what is at work in the novel, instead of a full metanarrative struc¬ 
ture. Rather, it is a false image of progress and growth, where most people 
have become redundant but are not allowed to realize it. Tamara says: 

CeroflHa HeaoBenecTBO ^epacMT b noTaiiHOM KapMaHe npMHUMUMaabHO ho- 
BblM MMp, B KOTOpOM He OIOCo6hO >KMTb. IlOTOMy HTO B 3T0M HOBOM MMpe 
6o7IbIHMHCTBO BMflOB fleHTeabHOCTM HaCeaeHMH, BOT XOTb Barn, HanpMMep, He 
MMeeT CMbicna. M3 BocbMM MMjumap^oB xomo canueHCOB ceMb c noaoBMHOM 
hm /uni Hero He HyacHbi. CaMbie BOCTpedoBaHHbie cneuMaancTbi oicaacyTca 
TaM 3aTpaTHbiMM, flemeBTie 6y^eT npocTO mx KopMMTb, neM ^epacaTb .qaa hmx 
padoHMe MecTa. A c flpyroM cTopoHbi, ecaM pa3pa6oTKM pacKOHcepBupoBaTb, 

He Bbi>KMBeT Boodme hmkto. Bee odecueHMTca, BaaioTbi pyxHyr, o (j)0H,50Bbix 
pbiHKaxa yace He roBopio. HacTynMT xaoc, m HaMaynniMM bhxo^om M3no- 
aoaceHMa oicaaceTca Boima: M3bicicaHHaa, aHOHMMHaa, noHTM decmyMHaa. 
ToabKO BOMHa CMoaceT a6cop6MpoBaTb m M3pbirHyrb CBepxBbicoKMe TexHO- 
aorMM, hto6h BbiacMBiime ypo/jbi Ha^pbiBaaucb Ha naniHe, KaK HaM BceM no 
BudaMM m noaaraeTca. 357 

The world described is not totalitarian, but it cannot be democratic if the 
majority of the population is superfluous. Rather, it is a world which is per¬ 
haps most appropriately described as post-democratic and dehumanized: 


- FIoMHMHib, Mbi KaK-TO roBopuaM, HTO ryMaHM3M 3aKOHHuaca, - ycTaao OT- 
BeTuaa TaMapa. - Tbi ace MCTopuK. MHoro croMaa HeaoBenecicaa acM3Hb b 
KaKOM-Hudy^b UpeBHeM EranTe nan b Cpe/pme Beica? Hy bot, OHa m ceunac 
ctomt npuMepHO CToabKO ace. KoMMyHMCTMHecicaa MO/jeab npoBaanaacb 
Tpu^uaTb aeT Ha3a^, a ceiiHac noTMXOHbKy c/jyBaeTca 3ana/jHaa Mo^eab fle- 
MOKpaTMM m audepaabHbix ueHHOCTeii. 

Bee 3to yacacHO, MoaceT 6biTb. OflHOBpeMeHHO Bee npoMcxo^MT HauayH- 
HIMM o6pa30M. HanaynHIMM M3 B03M0aCHbIX. C HaMMeHbHIMMM nOTepaMM. 
ToabKO Maao kto cnocodeH sto oueHMTb. [...] - Ho npaB^a m to, hto cynje- 
CTByeT copT arofleii, KOTopbie He MoryT Hunero He fleaaTb. IIoHaTHO, hto ohm 
aMIHHMe, HMK3KOM poaM MM He OTBe^eHO. A OHM pe(j)aeKTOpHO pa3MaxMBaioT 
pyicaMM, nbiacaTca, xpadpaTca. [...] Te, y koto He XBaTaeT fleHer 3anaaTMTb 3a 
KBapTMpy, OTnpaBMTb ^eTeii b HopMaabHyio HiKoay, r^e xoTb neMy-TO ynaT. 
Hy, Hero ohm CTpa/jaiOT, acaayioTca? Be/p> sto Bee noHaponiKy. Ha caMOM fle- 
ae r^e-TO b raaBHoii HayHHoii Koa6e xpaHMTca hobhm ^mbhhm MMp, r^e Bee 
ohm 3^opoBbi, o6pa30BaHHbi, odecneHeHbi. Mm, npaB/ja, 06 stom He CKa3aaM. 
Bot ohm m aoMaioT KOMe^Mio, CMOTpeTb npoTMBHO. 358 


357 2017, 212-13. 

358 2017, 456-7. 
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Seemingly, whatever ‘brave new world’ the future holds it will be based on 
other values than socialism, liberalism, or democracy. Tamara cynically re¬ 
plies: 


raaBHaa TanHa HOBoro flMBHoro Mupa - He b 3aMopo>KeHHbix HayuHbix pa3- 
padoTKax, a b HeHy>KHOCTM ochobhom Maccbi HaceneHna flna skohommkm m 
nporpecca. Ctomt 3to odHapo/joBaTb, b KaKon yro/jHO (|)opMe, KaK Mbi OKa- 
>KeMca b MeTpe ot <J)aiHM3Ma. - TaMapa nepeBena flyx m nponoTixcnna, Kpoma 
neueHbe Ha TecHO cflBMHyTbie KoneHn: - IfpocTbie tho^m yrpioMO nofl03pe- 
BaioT, 6y^TO mx odMaHbiBaioT, hto6h c^enaTb Mup xy>Ke. Ho bot b ueM napa- 
AOKc: ecjiM kto-7im6o 3axoueT c/tenaTb Mup nyume, eMy npu^eTca tohho Tax 
>xe mx odMaHyTb. Bcex! FIoTOMy hto mm Hy>KeH npa3^HMK, KaK ohm ero cede 

npeflCTaBjunoT. Mm cnenyeT roBopMTb TOTibKO to, hto ohm xotst ycnbi- 

359 

HiaTb. 


These reflections, and pessimistic prospects, run as an undercurrent in the 
novel, pinpointing the lack of ideology in the Riphean region and in remote 
Moscow alike. When the anniversary finally occurs, and transforms into a 
real upheaval, it is devoid of ideology and merely a case of force majeure, a 
tidal wave of history sweeping away everything, or, as Slavnikova writes, ‘the 
virus of History’ (p. 539). This is also the point where Chantsev as well as 
Pustovaia see connections between 2017, ZhD, and Day of an Oprichnik. 
Chantsev sees the death of the state manifested in Slavnikova’s and Bykov’s 
novels, while in Sorokin’s it has been reduced to nothing. 360 Pustovaia, on the 
other hand, agrees with 2017 being the end of history, while in ZhD history 
has not begun. 361 History is no longer a progressive force leading into the 
future, but the same kind of stalemate as we have seen in many of the novels 
discussed here from The Slynx and Generation ‘P’ to Day of an Oprichnik and 
ZhD. 2017 follows Pelevin’s notions of a phantom world of virtuality at the 
end of history, but whereas Vavilen Tatarskii was consumed by the digital 
phantom, Slavnikova’s Krylov leaves for the as yet unknown. 


359 2017, 457-8. 

360 Chantsev, 87. 

361 Pustovaia, 169. 
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5.4. Viktor Pelevin’s S.N.U.F.F - Discourses as ‘YTonia’ 


In the novel S.N.U.F.F., published in 2011, Pelevin turns the expanded new 
generic possibilities in a fully ironic direction. Already on the title page of the 
novel, the spelling of‘Utopia’ - ‘YTonin’ - signals that this may not be a uto¬ 
pia at all. With this novel, Pelevin takes the anti-utopian genre to the maxi¬ 
mum degree of irony and parody. This is in line with the contemporary de¬ 
velopment discussed throughout this dissertation - that the traditional func¬ 
tion of utopia as a holistic metanarrative has given way to a multitude of 
different metanarratives. 

Here, Pelevin combines a science fiction setting, which recalls the Strugat¬ 
sky brothers’ Trudno byt' bogom (1964) ( Hard to be a God), with a virtual 
Society of the Spectacle (to use Guy Debord’s term) where represented life has 
come to supplant real social life. Set in a far distant future, the novel iterates 
the feature of territorial disintegration. America, China, even the ‘Siberian 
Republic’, have all fallen. In the sky above a territory presented as the Ur- 
kainian Urkhanate (Urkainskii Urkaganat), also called Orkland, hovers the 
black orb of Byzantium (or Big Byz). 362 Fusing allusions to the historical con¬ 
cept of the khanate with the name Ukraine and the Russian argot word 
‘urkagan’ (meaning a professional thief) combined with an extra allusion to 
Tolkien’s orchs, the ironic effect is established. 363 The first person narrator, 
Demian-Landul'f Damilola Karpov is an expert ‘Discourse monger’, a battle 
pilot for the corporation CINEWS INC, who from his home in Big Byz (a 
district of London, to be more precise) manoeuvres a flying camera shooting 
films (‘snuffs’) about the life of the ores on the ground for commercial use, 
usually with violent or pornographic content. Big Byz is technologically ad¬ 
vanced while Urkaina is backward. This division, combined with the narra¬ 
tor’s function, evokes an obvious parallel with Hard to be a God. While Ur¬ 
kaina is ruled by a khan (‘kagan’), Big Byz is ruled by a ‘Despiser’ (‘Prezira- 
tor’): 

HaceneHue Bur Bu3a - okotio Tpufluara mmjuimohob. IloTiMTMHecKMM pe>KMM 

- TmhepaTMBHaa fleMoicpaTypa b (|)opMe MaHUTyaabHou p,e Mapxnn (mtim 

HaodopoT - hto am TaKoe, Bee paBHO hmkto He noHMMaeT). rocy^apcTBeH- 


362 Pelevin is careful to give most of the terms in both the Cyrillic and the Latin scripts. 

363 For a more detailed explanation of the argot words ‘urka’ and ‘urkagan’, see. M.A. Grachev, 
Slovar' tysiacheletnego russkogo argo, (Moscow: Ripol Klassik, 2003), 940. 
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HbIM H3bIK - I^epKOBHOaHrTIMMCKMM, HO B XOfly TaK>Ke BepXHepyCCKMM. rionM- 
THHeacaji CMCTeMa - ^ByxnapTMMHaa puTyajibHaa. OpoHTMeH Pe3epBa M a- 
HMTy, oh >Ke npe3MpaTop m ABrypy .H^eHepan, BbidupaeToi M3 Ph>kmx him 
B enbix cpoKOM Ha rnecTb neT. Flo KOHCTMTyuMOHHOM HopMe hmkto He 3HaeT 

ero MMeHM m He bm^mt junta; ero Tatotce 3anpemeHO ynoMMHaTb b hobo- 

364 

cthx. 

Pelevin thus constructs his novel, not on representation, but on nullification 
of concepts by means of multi-layered and conflicting associations: ‘Big Byz’ 
combines the Russian Empire discourse of recent years with finance; ‘Prezi- 
rator’ is a fusion of ‘president’ and ‘dictator’ and shares a root with the Rus¬ 
sian verb ‘to despise’ (“prezirat”); while the form of government is a similar 
fusion of democracy and dictatorship (‘demokratiia’/ ‘diktatura’). We are 
told by the narrator that the ‘snuffs’ that the protagonist shoots refer to the 
acronym for ‘Special Newsreel/Universal Feature Film’ though the reference 
to ‘snuff movies’ is alarmingly apparent. The idea of the image becoming 
more real than reality is explored here in full. 

Pelevin elaborates here almost to the extreme on the possibility of a dilata¬ 
tion of the characteristic elements of the anti-utopian genre, as he fills the 
place left vacant by the holistic utopia, not with metanarrative discourses, but 
with a multitude of contradictory allusions to them. There is no utopia but 
merely a mongering of discourse. 


*** 


During the 2000s the possibilities of anti-utopian fiction have increased. 
However, this development has rendered it harder to define as a distinct 
genre, and the frequent debate among critics as to whether a given novel 
should be defined as anti-utopian or not is an indicator of this. Even if some 
of the novels analysed in this chapter may not be anti-utopian in the strict 
classic sense, they can still be read as such by means of allusions to the genre 
tradition. 

Among these allusions temporal displacements are the most obvious, alt¬ 
hough the time span varies among the novels. Once the future perspective 
has been established, it is, however, within spatial displacements that we see 
the biggest differences and developments in relation to the genre tradition. 

364 Viktor Pelevin, S.N.U.F.F, (Moscow: Eksmo, 2011), 69. 
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While we still have examples of the traditional representation of a secluded 
centre, there is also a tendency to represent a decentralized space - as in ZhD 
and 2017. The secluded space, too, has seen variation through vertical dis¬ 
placements - down into the subway system in Metro 2033, or upwards in 
Chlorophylia. 

The variations in spatial representation are primarily important in rela¬ 
tion to the main reason why anti-utopian novels have flourished in recent 
years - the possibility of supplanting the former utopian metanarrative with 
a multitude of societal discourses, which can thereby be problematicized and 
criticized. This critique is channelled, in accordance with the genre tradition, 
through the protagonists, but since the worlds they inhabit in these recent 
novels do not purport to be examples of a good society, readers do not need a 
protagonist to discover the flaws. Instead, the protagonists’ main function is 
to describe and sometimes debate the prevalent discourses of their society. 

Recurrent topics in these near-future versions of Russia are future Chi¬ 
nese economic domination, the capitalist economy, the Russian dependency 
on oil, environmental issues, and geopolitics, but perhaps the most frequent 
discourse to assume the role of a metanarrative is that of the repetition of 
history. Whether in the guise of the Oprichnina, reinterpretations of a 
Khazar or Varangian heritage, or the re-enacting of the Civil War between 
White and Red guards, controlling the historical narrative is portrayed as a 
more plausible, and alarming, course for the future, than the sudden inven¬ 
tion of an entirely new utopian metanarrative. 
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Conclusion: Anti-utopia Chasing Utopia 


At the heart of this dissertation lies a paradox: why have the last 20 years 
seen such great proliferation and development in Russian anti-utopian fic¬ 
tion during a period when the concept of utopia - against the background of 
the collapsed socialist one - appeared obsolete? In this study I have analysed 
how the place of the utopian state project has been usurped by a multitude of 
metanarrative discourses. Hence I argue that utopia, or a mutation thereof, 
continues to function as these metanarratives still aim at setting a course for 
the future. 

The Soviet utopia had two important aspects, which reflected the genre¬ 
defining classics of Zamyatin, Huxley, and Orwell: firstly, it was monolithic 
and had one - and only one - officially sanctioned utopian vision; and sec¬ 
ondly, its raison d'etre lay in the promises of a better future, where one either 
shared this utopian vision or not, since there could be no intermediate posi¬ 
tion. 

That the notion of utopia has changed is crucial to understanding the de¬ 
velopment of the genre. According to convention, literary anti-utopia has 
been defined as an anti-totalitarian genre in which representations of a fu¬ 
ture state apparatus have been a significant hallmark. By means of displace¬ 
ments in time and/or space, our contemporary life has been hypothetically 
extrapolated within a future world. With the traditional utopia gone, we see a 
modification of the genre, where continuing generic alignment, given the 
absence of a full-fledged utopia, is signalled in a multitude of ways. While the 
traditional feature of displacement in space and time (a future world) is still 
present, we encounter virtual reality as a new form of displacement, along 
with more veiled signals suggesting an anti-utopian reading either through 
allusions or through direct reference to predecessors in the genre. 

In the novels analysed here, two recurring features are discernible - the 
repetition of history and the problemizing of the territory. The represented 
future is not so much a development of today’s world as a repetition of some 
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part of the historical past. This feature forms a part of the metanarrative 
structure in the novels. That history may repeat itself is thus more alarming 
than the fear of technological development as in the anti-utopian classics. 
The territorial element, on the other hand, is partly a matter of displacement 
- and thus a signal of generic affiliation - and partly a matter of discourse 
against the backdrop of the territorial disintegration of the Soviet Union, as 
well as the currently promoted concept of geopolitics. 

The development of the Russian anti-utopian novel during the past two 
decades can be seen as a direct response to changes in Russian society. Lit¬ 
erature has thus been a tool for dealing with the problems of transition in the 
post-Cold War world. In this process, I would contend, the key word is disil¬ 
lusionment. First, there was disillusionment with Mikhail Gorbachev’s at¬ 
tempt to reform the Soviet system through perestroika, then disillusionment 
with the liberal market economic reforms of the 1990s, and, during the past 
decade, disillusionment with the ideologically more inconsistent policy¬ 
making under Vladimir Putin. 

The hopes invested in the liberal market-economic reforms of the 1990s 
were utopian. The outcome, however, was profound disillusionment, to 
which Boris Yeltsin’s New Year’s address of 31 December 1999 testified. The 
Putin years have seen the return of a more centralized power structure (‘the 
vertical of power’), and although the ideological foundation may be ambigu¬ 
ous, the politics promoted by the Putin regime still claim to be providing a 
better future and restore the country’s previous might. 

In the contemporary world, the nation-state is no longer an uncontested 
centre of power, and no longer the primary bearer of social projects. During 
this process of change the notion of utopia has also changed. People still 
nourish desires for a better future, with the difference that now they are not 
necessarily channelled through state politics. Instead, desire is to be found 
somewhere on a continuum from state politics (cf. Susan Buck-Morss’s ‘mass 
utopia’) to Zygmunt Bauman’s ‘life politics’ - the individual pursuit of hap¬ 
piness ‘here and now’, with its implication that the future may be redundant. 
Along this continuum, a multitude of metanarratives have filled the void left 
by the mass utopia. As the conceptions of state and utopia are broader today, 
the borders of literary anti-utopia as a genre have also expanded. 
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In each of the chapters of this book have I analysed significant stages in 
the recent development of Russian anti-utopian prose. We started out with 
Tatyana Tolstaya’s The Slynx which was written against a backdrop of shat¬ 
tered illusions with the utopian idea as such during late Soviet rule. The nov¬ 
el depicts a parody of the traditional anti-utopian representation of a city 
state, here a future post-apocalyptic Moscow, but with the important differ¬ 
ence that there is neither a utopian metanarrative governing society nor any 
notion of ‘future’. All that is left is a medieval setting where history perpetu¬ 
ally repeats itself. 

In Generation ‘P’ Viktor Pelevin made two important contributions. He 
explored the introduction of a new metanarrative on the ruins of the disman¬ 
tled Soviet state, and made use of virtual displacement. In the novel, liberal¬ 
ism and commodity consumerism form a new metanarrative that has no 
need of the future, as was the case in The Slynx. But, unlike in Tolstaya’s 
novel, this metanarrative has no need of the state either. Instead, Pelevin’s 
novel epitomizes the pursuit of happiness today. In this case we have a dis¬ 
cernible metanarrative whilst the power structure that promotes it remains 
illusory and veiled. By means of virtual displacement, the realm of power is 
no longer geographical, but a virtual world of advertising, and in order to 
access power, the protagonist, too, becomes a virtual duplication. 

Both of these novels contain protagonists who willingly subject them¬ 
selves either to a master without a program (The Slynx), or to a program 
without a master (Generation P’). Thus, we find the first novel marked by 
disillusionment with a hollowed-out metanarrative, and the second novel 
marked by disillusionment with the launch of a new one - a liberal consum- 
erist system - which ultimately proves as appealing as Soviet propaganda, 
and the contents of which are merely draped in a new mantle. The conclu¬ 
sion appears to be that any holistic metanarrative will repeat the same pat¬ 
terns regardless of its watchwords and attributes, and bar any chance of 
providing the progress to which it seemingly aspires. 

Vladimir Sorokin, too, introduced a new metanarrative in his Ice Trilogy, 
an entirely fictional and mythological one. The cosmological concept of the 
Primordial Light was an attempt to create a utopian idea against which the 
totalitarian history of the 20 th century could be projected, but for all its aes- 
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thetic beauty this metanarrative offered little more than a totalitarian claim 
to the Apocalypse, an idea which Sorokin ultimately had to destroy. 

Writing from different perspectives Tolstaya, Pelevin, and Sorokin ex¬ 
hausted the possibility of a holistic metanarrative and examined the dissolu¬ 
tion of society as a common space with no regard for the future. 

In the fourth chapter I examined the anti-utopian boom of recent years, 
ranging from the nightmare of true dystopia to ironic utopia. During this 
period, the urban space of the state, governed by a discernible common idea, 
has given way to a broad spectrum of more or less satirical portrayals of place 
in novels aiming at more diversified discourses and desires. The variety in 
spatial representation is notable. Particularly in 2017 and ZhD, territorial 
representation is decentralized and Moscow becomes distant. Furthermore, 
the spatial displacements have also acquired a vertical span ranging from the 
subway underground of Metro 2033 to the heights of Rubanov’s consumerist 
hierarchy, which leads upward along the mysterious stalk shooting out of the 
overgrown remnants of Moscow. But the spatiality has changed horizontally, 
too. In Sorokin’s Day of the Oprichnik the high-technological neo-medieval 
Moscow is connected to China via a glassed-in superhighway shutting out 
the wild. 

The impulse of disillusionment remains ever present, but now channelled 
through an expanded range of modes, from satire, ironical play, to fantasy, 
and even a clear-cut dystopia in Dmitry Glukhovsky’s Metro 2033, where no 
metanarrative is discernible. Of the novels studied here only Starobinets’s 
The Living and Sorokin’s Day of the Oprichnik evoke downright fear of totali¬ 
tarianism. 

The menace of the return of the past is a recurrent theme in recent Rus¬ 
sian anti-utopian fiction - in the form of the technologically upgraded 
Oprichnina of Day of the Oprichnik, the re-enacting of the October revolu¬ 
tion in 2017, or the metanarrative role of interpretations of history in ZhD. 
The political discourse in Russia has indeed become more historically orient¬ 
ed during the last decade, and has proven to be one of the more consistent 
metanarrative discourses replacing the one utopian dream of socialism or 
capitalism. An illustration of the importance of history was provided by Vla¬ 
dimir Putin when he maintained in 2013 that ‘the main resource of Russia’s 
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might and her future is in our historical memory’. 365 In the epigraph to this 
book, Salman Rushdie noted that power is controlling the narrative of a soci¬ 
ety. Through developing the possibilities of anti-utopian novels, all attempts 
to control discourses and narratives will probably continue to be challenged. 


365 TnaBHhiM pecypc Momn Poccmm, ee 6yaymero - b Hameii MCTopmiecKOM nasm™.’ Dmitrii 
Smirnov: ‘Vladimir Putin: “U strany dolzhny byt' geroi’”, Komsomol'skaia Pravda, 14 March 
2013, http://www.kp.md/daily/26045/2959374/, accessed 15 May 2013. 
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Sammanfattning 


I denna avhandling analyseras hur den antiutopiska romanen har utvecklats 
och modifierats i Ryssland sedan Sovjetunionens sammanbrott 1991. Under 
det tidiga 2000-talet har den ryska bokmarknaden sett en vag av antiutopiska 
romaner som sinsemellan uppvisat en stor variation och ofta lekt med gen- 
rekonventionerna. Varlden har forandrats sedan Sovjetunionen kollapsade 
och syftet med foreliggande avhandling ar att analysera hur samhalleliga 
forandringar i Ryssland aterspeglas i utvecklingen som den litterara anti- 
utopin genomgatt. 

Om de numera klassiska anti-utopiska romanerna Vi (1920) av Jevgenij 
Zamjatin, Du skona nya vdrld (1932) av Aldous Huxley och 1984 (1949) av 
George Orwell var praglade av radsla for ett totalitart samhalle har ett nyck- 
elord i de senaste decenniernas romaner varit besvikelse. Varken forsoken att 
reformera det sovjetiska systemet under perestrojkan eller den snabba libera- 
liseringen och privatiseringen under 1990-talet levde upp till sina utlovade 
malsattningar, och inte heller 2000-talets samhallsutveckling har varit utan 
bakslag. Genren har saledes gatt fran att varna for framtiden till att hantera 
besvikelser i nuet. 

Avhandlingen ar indelad i fem kapitel. Huvuddelen upptas av analyser av 
tre romaner, fordelade pa tre kapitel, som kan betraktas som en overgang 
mellan ett sensovjetiskt ’’antitotalitart” uttryck och 2000-talets nya vag. Dessa 
tre romaner ar Tatjana Tolstajas Kys’ (sv. overs. Darv, 2003), publicerad 2001 
men skriven mellan aren 1986 och 2000; Viktor Pelevins Generation ”P” fran 
1999, och Vladimir Sorokins Ledjanaja trilogija [Istrilogin], en romantrilogi 
sprungen ur romanen Led fran 2002 (sv. overs. Is, 2006) och kompletterad 
med romanerna Put’ Bro (2004) [Bros vag] och 23000 (2005). I det femte 
kapitlet analyseras de nya mojligheterna for antiutopisk litteratur under 
2000-talet, och hur dessa romaner paskilda satt problematiserar och kritise- 
rar samhallsutvecklingen. 
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Kapitel 1. Vid historiens vagskcil 

Avhandlingens forsta kapitel agnas at en genomgang och diskussion av det 
teoretiska ramverk som utgor grunden for analyserna, och saval den litterara 
utopins som antiutopins definitioner och genrehistoria diskuteras. Centralt 
for genren ar det dialogiska forhallande som upprattas gentemot den utom- 
staende utomlitterara varlden, men ocksa den satir och samhallskritik som 
darigenom kommer till uttryck. Syftet med kapitlet ar darfor trefaldigt: att 
diskutera pa vilka premisser vi kan tala om antiutopin som en samhallskri- 
tisk genre i dialog med den icke-litterara varlden; att diskutera i vilken ut- 
strackning utopi-begreppet har nagon aktualitet i en samtida samhallsdis- 
kurs; samt urskilja de estetiska grepp med vilka anti-utopiska romaner byg- 
ger denna utatriktade dialog. 

For bilden av anti-utopins genrekaraktar laggs sarskilt fokus vid Gary Saul 
Morsons The Boundaries of Genre (1981) och Morsons dar framlagda syn pa 
anti-utopin som en hybridgenre, dar den centrala aspekten ar lasarten som 
signaleras genom explicita allusioner till foregangare i genren, och da kanske 
framst till de klassiska romanerna av Zamjatin, Huxley och Orwell. 

Diskussionen om utopins betydelse intar en central position i kapitlet, dar 
den barande tanken ar att utopier alltjamt spelar en viktig roll, men att den 
’’massutopi” (i Susan Buck-Morss terminologi) som praglade 1900-talet i 
saval Sovjetunionen som Europa och USA, och dar de sociala projekten var 
statsburna, inte langre ar giltig. I dess stalle upptrader partikulara och mer 
avgransade forestallningar om ett gott och efterstravansvart samhalle. For att 
undvika associationer till den holistiska massutopin argumenteras i avhand- 
lingen for att dessa kan benamnas ’’metanarrativer” - overordnade diskurser 
som syftar till att formedla sociala varden. Metanarrativer kan vara norma- 
tiva pa samma satt som myter, utopier eller ideologiska grundstenar, och i 
den samtida varlden fyller de vasentligen likartade funktioner. 

I kapitlet diskuteras den varld och de varderingar som ersatt ett samhalle 
som praglades av en tro pa massutopin. Snarare an att ge en allsidig belys- 
ning av den samtida varldens sociologiska aspekter tjanar denna diskussion 
framst som illustration till tva av de mest genomgripande avstegen fran den 
tidigare massutopin - den individuella lyckans prerogativ, och hur nationen 
som territoriell enhet i en alltmer globaliserad och digitaliserad varld har 
forlorat i betydelse. Denna del av avhandlingen baseras till stor del pa socio- 
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logen Zygmunt Baumans verk, framst pa grund av dennes variation i per- 
spektiv, utifran vilka de samtida forandringarna i samhallet analyseras och 
sammanfors. 

Slutligen diskuteras de estetiska drag som ar karakteristiska for anti- 
utopier. I huvudsak baseras denna del av avhandlingen pa genretypologier av 
Boris Lanin, Erika Gottlieb och Olga Pavlova. Utifran dessa typologier argu- 
menteras for att det bland manga aterkommande drag framst ar tre estetiska 
funktioner som utgor minsta gemensamma namnare for genren och pa vilka 
den dialogiska funktionen vilar: 1) Det mest patagliga draget ar forskjutning- 
ar i tiden och/eller rummet, genom vilka den representerade varlden atskiljs 
fran den utomlitterara verkligheten och astadkommer en frammandego- 
rande effekt. I analyserna av forhallandet mellan tids- och rumsdimensioner 
ar Michail Bachtins kronotopbegrepp av sarskild vikt. 2) Den distanserade 
varlden utgor en manifestation av ett eller flera styrande metanarrativer vilka 
problematiseras och kritiseras. 3) Darvid blir hjaltens roll, som det tredje 
estetiska sardraget, viktig. Hjalten lever under de metanarrativ som proble¬ 
matiseras, och genom hjalten stalls lasaren infor de betingelser som praglar 
hjaltens varld. En viktig fragestallning i avhandlingens foljande analyskapitel, 
vilket aven bidrar till framstallningens struktur, ar hur dessa funktioner tar 
sig uttryck i samtida romaner. 

Kapitel 2. Anti-utopipa troskeln: Tatjana Tolstajas Ddrv 
Som utgangspunkt for romananalyserna star Tatjana Tolstajas Ddrv. Roma- 
nen karakteriseras framst av ett genomgripande parodiskt anslag, med patag¬ 
liga anspelningar pa i forsta hand Zamjatins Vi. Istallet for Zamjatins hog- 
teknologiska samhalle skildras ett framtida Moskva, omdopt till Fjodor- 
Kuzmitjsk, som efter en formodad karnkraftskatastrof kastats tillbaka till ett 
medeltida landsbygdstillstand. Samhallet star pa randen till upplosning, och 
halls framst samman av okunnighet och radsla. Analysen tar fasta pa att det i 
romanen inte finns nagot socialt projekt, ingen utopi, ingen framstegstro, 
inga vardehierarkier, utan bara ett tomrum. Bocker ar forbjudna pa grund av 
pastadd radioaktivitet, och alia kulturyttringar ar inget annat an svaga histo- 
riska ekon. 

Det sovjetiska 1980-talets misstro mot varje utopi genljuder i romanen, 
och tomrummet efter de utopiska projekten fyller Tolstaja med en komplex 
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vav av allusioner till historiska, filosofiska, kulturella och ideologiska diskur- 
ser. Dessa diskurser manifesterar hon i den isolerade neo-medeltida varlden, 
och later lasaren reagera pa dem genom hjaltens reflektioner - och annu 
oftare brist pa reflektion. 

Tolstajas roman aterspeglar en kultur i kris. Dar kulturell och historisk 
okunskap rader, riskerar varje vag in i framtiden att medfora ett ateruppre- 
pande av historien. 

Kapitel 3. Uppkomst av kommersiella metanarrativer: Viktor Pelevins 
Generation “P” 

I det tredje kapitlet argumenteras for att Viktor Pelevins roman Generation 
”P” kan lasas som en anti-utopi trots att romanen i forstone endast tycks vara 
en ironisk skildring av den samtida varlden i slutet av 1990-talet och salunda 
inte struktureras i nagra forskjutningar i tiden och rummet. Genom hjalten 
Vavilen Tatarskijs upptackt av den spirande reklambranschen skildrar ro¬ 
manen hur det forsta postsovjetiska decenniet praglades av den hastigt in- 
troducerade kapitalistiska marknadsekonomin som en ny utopisk metanar- 
rativ, som manifesteras i reklamens sprak och bilder. Parallellt utvecklas i 
romanen ett mytologiskt tema kring bilden av Babels torn som en arketypisk 
bild av ett utopiskt projekt som kapsejsade - manniskan forsokte bygga ett 
torn till himlen men straffades av Gud, som genom att skapa forvirring i 
manniskornas sprak upphavde den omsesidiga forstaelse som varit en forut- 
sattning for byggandet av tornet. 

I kapitlet visas hur den rumsforskjutning som i anti-utopiska romaner ti- 
digare framst varit geografisk har successivt blir saval virtu ell som mytolo- 
gisk, och hur skildringen av hjaltens individuella varld uppvisar likheter med 
datorspel. Genom analysen argumenteras for att den kapitalistiska over¬ 
gang en i Ryssland efter 1991 bar en narmast utopisk pragel och att detta i 
romanen far sitt framsta uttryck in den rumsliga dimension som utgors av 
reklamens och TV-kanalernas digitalt renderade bilder. 

Reklamens sprak i saval bild som text gestaltas i romanen som en digitali- 
serad kombination av den babyloniska sprakforbistringen och Orwells Ny- 
sprak dar bekanta ord forses med nytt innehall. Den springande punkten i 
den skona nya varld som Tatarskij bidrar till att skapa ar att den lycka och de 
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begar som reklamspraket ger uttryck for till syvende och sist endast ar en 
frag a om kontroll, en ny version av propagandan fran det sovjetska forflutna. 

Kapitel 4. Pa spaning efter ett forlorat andligt paradis: Vladimir Sorokins 
Istrilogin 

Analysen av Vladimir Sorokins omfangsrika Istrilogin visar pa signifikanta 
avsteg fran den klassiska antiutopiska romanen. Som en expose over 1900- 
talet byggs trilogin upp av tva separata perspektiv. De forsta tva delarna 
skildrar ett kosmologiskt ideal, en mytologisk fusion av gnostiska element, 
forestallningar om apokalypsen och om ett utvalt antal om 23000 individer i 
vilkas hjartan en universell kraft vilar (det Ursprungliga ljuset). For var och 
en av dessa innebar ’’uppvaknandet” en ny syn pa den manskliga varlden, en 
karlekslos varld praglad endast av vald, ondska och fornedring. I kontrast till 
den manskliga varlden framstar livet inom detta brodraskap som utopiskt, 
som ett andligt paradis. 

I kapitlet argumenteras for att detta mytologiska koncept emellertid har 
ett grundlaggande problem: manniskan ses som ond och overflodig och bor 
forintas. I trilogins tredje del utmanas denna syn genom inforandet av tva 
nya hjaltar utifran vilkas perspektiv brodraskapet nu framstar som ondske- 
fullt. Dessa tva perspektiv reflekterar varandra, och utifran vart och ett av 
dem framstar den andres varld som frammande. Hari ligger ocksa den rums- 
liga forskjutningen i trilogin, vilket dock ar en ontologisk och kognitiv for- 
skjutning snarare an en geografisk. 

Den tolkning som presenteras betraktar darfor trilogin som ett uttryck for 
en utopins frestelse, en langtan efter en helhet och en enhetlighet, men dar 
slutsatsen ar att varje sadant forsok ofrankomligen kommer att aterkasta 
skuggor fran 1900-talets totalitara erfarenheter. 

Kapitel 5. Mutationer av Utopia: Den senaste utvecklingen 
Det femte kapitlet agnas den vag av antiutopiska romaner som publicerats 
under det senaste decenniet, vilket ar ett fenomen som till och med har kal- 
lats en ’’antiutopifabrik”. Ett storre antal romaner analyseras och diskuteras 
har: Dmitrij Bykovs ZjD (2006); Olga Slavnikovas 2017 (2006); Vladimir 
Sorokins Den' opritjnika (sv. overs. I det heliga Rysslands tjanst ) (2006); 
Dmitrij Gluchovskijs Metro 2033 (2005); Andrej Rubanov’s Chlorofilija 
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(2009); Anna Starobinets Zjivusjtjij (2011) (sv. overs. Den levande) samt 
Viktor Pelevins S.N.U.F.F. (2011). 

Analysen av dessa romaner ar framst fokuserad pa att teckna de senaste 
arens utvecklingslinjer i stora drag. Generellt sett har det senaste decenniets 
romaner praglats av en atergang till representationer av framtida varldar, 
aven om det exempelvis i fraga om 2017 ror sig om en mycket kort forskjut- 
ning i tiden. Materialet omfattar allt fran post-apokalyptiska varldar, har i 
nyare romaner av Sorokin, Gluchovskij, Rubanov och Starobinets, till 
Pelevins ironiska S.N. U.F.F. 

Dessa romaner uppvisar en stor variation av rumsliga forskjutningar. 
Flera av romanerna relaterar till en traditionell representation av en isolerad 
plats, men dar vertikala forskjutningar aven tillkommer - uppat i Chlorofilija 
och S.N.U.F.F., och nedat som i Metro 2033 - samt en ny tendens med repre¬ 
sentationer av ett storre och mer decentraliserat territorium, framst i Bykovs 
och Slavnikovas romaner. Analysen av denna utvidgade rumsliga dimension 
stalls bland annat mot de geopolitiska diskurser och den drom om ett ater- 
upprattat ryskt imperium som praglat senare ars politiska debatt i Ryssland. 
Det ryska litterara faltet har under det senaste decenniet blivit mer politise- 
rat, vilket delvis kan forklara varfor sa manga forfattare har skrivit antiuto- 
piska romaner under denna tid. Nedslag i samtida politiska diskurser utgor 
av den anledningen en viktig aspekt av romananalyserna. 

Den kanske viktigaste tendensen som analyseras ar emellertid att tom- 
rummet efter de stora utopierna har fyllts av en mangd bade overlappande 
och konkurrerande metanarrativa diskurser. Den funktion som i de klassiska 
anti-utopierna utgjordes av ett utopiskt statsprojekt utgors nu av separata 
diskurser. Manga av dessa diskurser ar av historisk karaktar, och ett overva- 
gande drag i romanerna ar saledes att ocksa visionerna av framtiden praglas 
av en aterupprepning av foreteelser fran den ryska historien. Historien blir 
saledes inte en progressiv rorelse, utan snarare en regressiv, en framtida me- 
deltid liknande den som analyserades i avhandlingens andra kapitel. Dessa 
historiens spoken aterkommer antingen som en aterupprattad Opritjnina 
(Ivan den Forskrackliges ’’hemliga polis”) i Sorokins I det heliga Rysslands 
tjcinst, som en ny Oktoberrevolution vid hundraarsminnet i Slavnikovas 
2017, eller som metaforiska epitet for det historiska arvet i Bykovs ZjD. 
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Sammantaget visas i avhandlingen hur de statsburna massutopiernas for- 
svinnande har gett upphov till nya mojligheter att i antiutopiska romaner 
problematisera och kritisera olika former av samhallsdiskurser. Sadana dis- 
kurser fungerar som utopiska mutationer och har gett genren fornyad pot¬ 
ential och aktualitet. Historiska epoker och foreteelser spelar en sarskilt be- 
tydelsefull roll bland dessa diskurser, vilket svarar mot en okad historisk 
orientering i den offentliga politiska debatten i Ryssland. Tolkningen av 
historien har i okande grad blivit ett politiskt redskap, och detta har blivit en 
utmaning for litteraturen att bemota. 
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